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ABSTRACT 

This study presents a nationwide picture of the 
prevalence, structure, and features of formal school- and 
center-based programs that provide before- and after-school care for 
children between the ages of 5 and 15. Data for the study were 
gathered in 1991 through telephone interviews of some 1,300 child 
care programs and site visits to 12 programs. Chapter 1 of the report 
provides introductory information and chapter 2 profiles program 
enrollments. Chapter 3 describes the organizational characteristics 
of the providers. Findings related to programmatic features and the 
demand for t^dditional services are considered in chapter Chapter 5 
discusses characteristics of programs that serve high proportions of 
children from lower-income families, and chapter 6 examines the 
characteristics of programs located in public schools. Findings and 
issues related to program quality and user satisfaction are 
summarized in chapter 7. In chapter 8, the report's conclusions and 
their implications for policy and practice are presented. Three 
appendixes provide: (1) descriptions of the characteristics and 
operations of the 12 programs visited; (2) the study's design and 
methodology; and (3) the instrument used in the telephone survey. A 
separately published 17-page executive summary has been appended. 
(MDM) 
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CHAPTER!: INTRODUCTION 



Purpose of L^e Study This study provides the first nationwide picture of the prevalence, 

structure, and features of formal school- and center-based programs 
that provide before- and after-school care for children between the 
ages of 5 and 13. 

The primary purpose of the National Study of Before- and After- 
School Programs is to establish a descriptive foundation upon which 
others can build additional research to inform policy and practice. 
Our research places special emphasis on the current role of the 
public schools in the provision of before- and after-school programs 
and the degree to which economically disadvantaged children and 
families participate. 

This national study explores many of the pressing questions about 
before- and after-school care, providing descriptive information 
about: (a) the current national capacity for providing school-age 
care and the utilization rates for existing programs; (b) the 
organizational characteristics of providers, including their 
sponsorship, operating schedules, fees, licensing, accreditation, etc.; 
(c) the nature of programming, including program purposes, 
activities, location and use of space, staff characteristics, and the 
role of parents; and (d) features that characterize programs serving 
high proportions of children from low-income families and those 
that distinguish higher-quality from lower-quality programs. 

Our report completes a trio of studies sponsored by the 
Departments of Education and Health and Human Services 
between 1989 and 1992. The Profile of Child Care Settings Study 
(Kisker, Hofferth, Phillips, & Farquhar, 1991), sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Education, provides comprehensive information 
on the current supply of formal early education and child-care 
programs. The National Child Care Survey 1990 (Hofferth, 
Brayfield, Deich, & Holcomb, 1991), funded by the Department of 
Health and Human Services/Administration on Children, Youth, 
and Families and the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children, with U.S. Department of Education coordination, 
provides current information on parents' choices of early education 
and child-care arrangements. 

Deep concern about children's social, educational, and economic 
future has informed the broader context of this multifaceted, 
interdisciplinary inquiry into the nature and quality of environments 
in which large numbers of children routinely spend considerable 
portions of time during their early years. Comparability of findings 
across these national studies is facilitated because all three used the 
same counties as their primary sampling units (see Appendix B). 
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Background of This Study Educational and professional associations first began to focus on 

school-age child-care issues in the 1940s. A central theme of the 
March 1943 annual meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators was the "plight" of the "door key children" (Seligson, 
Genser, Gannett, & Gray, 1983, p. 21). While public awareness 
about "latchkey" children^ and the need for school-age care has 
resurfaced only relatively recently, the issue is certainly not new. 

A century-old issue . Private charities and day nurseries began 
providing care for school-age children as early as 1894 (Seligson, et 
al., 1983, p. 20). Often these early services had a mission to help 
immigrant children assimilate or to offer care for children from 
poor, troubled homes. 

By the early 1920s, "progressive" educational concepts, such as the 
use of dramatic play, arts and crafts, and recreational activities, 
were influencing private-school practices. Soon these innovations 
were being extended to "underprivileged" children through the 
establishment of "play schools," organized in settlement houses, 
community centers, housing projects, and public schoo'.^ in major 
urban areas across the nation. Throughout the 1920s and 1930s the 
play school concept spread, expanding to meet the needs of families 
as traditional forms of care became less available with the 
population shift from rural to urban areas and as increasing 
numbers of mothers entered the out-of-home labor force. 

School-age care became a public policy issue with the advent of 
World War II. Given the urgent need for female workers to 
sustain the war effort, federal funds were made available to meet 
the increased need for child care for youngsters of all ages. During 
the war years, nearly 3,000 extended-day school programs served 
over 100,000 school-age children, and 835 school-age child-care 
centers served another 30,000, along with several hundred 
combined school-age/nursery child-care programs (Seligson, et al., 
1983, p. 21). At this time some 95 percent of all day-care centers 
were under the auspices of the federal Office of Education, and 
most of the school-age programs were located in the new schools 
built in the 1930s by the Works Project Administration, The Office 
of Education also sought to encourage further expansion of child- 
care services by distributing pamphlets on how to start after-school 
programs, recommending that local child-care committees be 
formed, and advocating that schools were the most viable location 
for these programs. 

When the war ended and women were no longer needed to replace 
male workers, federal funding of the child-care programs ended, 
though in a few areas of the country funding was assumed by state 



^"Children who arc responsible for themselves or their younger siblings when school is out and parents arc not at home" are 
described as 'latchkey kids," unsupervised childien, or children in "self -care" or sibling care (Divine-Hawkins, 1992, p. 4). 
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or local governments (as was done by the state of California and 
New York City) as women continued to participate in the work- 
force and the need for affordable school-age child-care services 
remained widespread. As a national policy issue, however, child 
care and the role of the public schools in providing school-age care 
did not reemerge until the 1970s. 

Need/demand for school-a^ child care . Over the past two decades, 
several trends in American society have influenced the need and 
demand for non-familial care arrangements for children ages 5 to 
13. These include: 

■ cl 'amatic increases in the numbers of family members 
working outside the home who are unavailable to supervise 
children when school is not is session; 

■ rising fears about the health and safety risks unsupervised 
children may experience; and 

■ the growing interest in supplementing formal K-12 
education with a variety of informal social and educational 
activities that enhance children's development. 

Increased demand for child care reflects four demographic shifts: 

■ the growth in the number of young children as the baby 
boom cohort has begun to reproduce; 

■ the sharp increase since 1970 in the employment of mothers 
with young children; 

■ an increase in the proportion of single-parent families; and 

■ fewer family members available to care for school-age 
children during non-school hours. 

Between 1970 and 1990, the proportion of American children 
under age 18 with mothers in the labor force rose from 39 percent 
to 62 percent (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1990, as cited in 
Wilier, Hofferth, Kisker, Divine-Hawkins, Farquhar, & Glantz, 
1991). For mothers whose youngest child was 10 to 12 years of 
age, the 1990 employment rate was 70 percent, with 49 percent 
working full-time and 21 percent part-time. The National Child 
Care Survey 1990 (NCCS) found that care arrangements for 5- to 
12-year-old children in families with employed mothers was as 
follows: care by relatives, the most commonly reported 
arrangement, accounted for 25 percent of the children; centers 
served 14 percent; family day care, 7 percent; in-home care, 3 
percent; and "other," 7 percent. No arrangements were provided 
for 44 percent of the children. 
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The NCCS study also estimated that school-age children accounted 
for some 2.5 million (or nearly one-third) of the 7.6 million children 
under the age of 13 enrolled in center-based child care in 1990. 

Child-care experts point out that school-age children spend 70 to 80 
percent of their awake hours outside of school (not counting school 
holidays or vacation months). By 1995 it is estimated that more 
than three-fourths of all school-age children - over 26 million 
American youngsters - will have mothers in the workforce (Child 
Care Action Campaign, 1992b). The extent of increasing need for 
school-age care should thus continue to attract the attention of 
policy makers at all levels of government, child-care providers of 
various types, public and private schools, employers, and parents. 

Children in self-care . As the NCCS study shows, self-care appears 
to be well-established by age 7 or 8 and is the most widely used 
arrangement for school-age children after age 11 or 12 (Divine- 
Hawkins, 1992), Earlier estimates of the numbers of school-age 
children nationwide who are unsupervdsed during non-school hours 
range from 2 million to 15 million (Child Care Action Campaign, 
1992a; Children's Defense Fund, 1989; National Commission on 
Working Women, 1989; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1987), 

Most data sources show that children in self-care are found across 
all socioeconomic groups. Indeed, the National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88) found that eighth-grade 
children of families in the highest SES quartile are almost twice as 
likely as those in the lowest SES quartile to report that usually no 
adult is home when they return from school (approximately 21 
percent versus 12 percent). The study's findings reveal a consistent 
pattern of self-care across all socioeconomic groups, with 28 
percent of all eighth-graders reporting that they spend one to two 
hours at home after school without an adult present, 13 percent 
spend two to three hours, and 14 percent are left without adult 
oversight for more than three hours daily (compared with 23 
percent, 10 percent, and 17 percent, respectively, for children of 
families in the lowest SES quartile) (National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1990, pp. 52-54). 

Other sources (including officially compiled "fact sheets" and 
unpublished studies conducted by school districts, community 
agencies, and local or state government entities) report that on 
average, 15 percent to 25 percent of all school-age children lack 
adult supervision after school and that an additional 13 percent are 
cared for by siblings (see, e.g.. Applied Management Sciences, 1983; 
Child Care Action Campaign, 1992a, 1992b; Seligson, 1989). Data 
from these sources also indicate that the incidence of self-care 
begins to rise at around age 8 or 9; by age 10, as many as 60 
percent are on their own for at least some portion of their after- 
school hours. 
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While in some communities the incidence of self-care among 
school-age children may even be considerably higher (Miller & 
Marx, 1990), the data are inconclusive. Comparison of findings 
across studies is complicated by the lack of a common definition of 
the "latchkey" experience in terms of numbers of hours per day, 
days per week, or age of child. Underreporting may also be 
significant, since parents are typically reluctant to admit that they 
leave their children at home unattended and may therefore report 
themselves as the primary caregiver despite full-time employment 
outside the home. 

Social and educational impact of self-care . The link between the 
availability of child care and women's ability to enter the paid labor 
force has become increasingly clear. While it may be that work 
patterns of women in the labor force are most influenced by the 
lack of care for children under age 5, some studies show that the 
lack of school-age child care affects women's decisions about the 
type and hours of employment and contributes to job-related stress 
(Marshall, Witte, Nichols, Colten, Marx, & Mauser, 1988; National 
Commission on Working Women, 1989). 

Research on lack of adult supervision is far from definitive and has 
contributed to divided professional opinion about its effect on the 
development of children. Some studies have concluded that under 
the right conditions and properly prepared, youngsters who are left 
at home unattended mature sooner, develop a strong sense of self- 
esteem, and feel more in control of their worlds (Rodman, Pratto, 
& Nelson, 1985). There is also mounting evidence to the contrary 
(Richardson, Dwyer, McGuigan, Hansen, Dent, Johnson, Sussman, 
& Brannon, 1989). 

Overall, studies that look at the effects of self-care on cognitive 
functioning, social adjustment, and physical well-being (including, 
for example, play and peer relationships, the risk of abuse or 
accidents, school performance, self-esteem, and children's fears) 
suggest that the developmental outcomes of self-care are mediated 
by several factors, among them the child's age and her/his family's 
approach to child-rearing (i.e., the individual family context), as well 
as the neighborhood environment (see Miller & Marx, 1990). 

While it is thus hardly surprising that children who are most at risk 
are those who are younger, are left each day without the guidance 
and care of an at-home parent or other responsible dult, and live 
in unsafe, impoverished, inner-city neighborhoods, the potential 
long-term effects of self-care remain elusive. Too often the 
ambiguous findings of these studies obscure yet another important 
question about self-care: namely, what developmental opportunities 
are being lost? (Coolsen, Seligson, & Garbarino, 1985; Miller & 
Marx, 1990). 
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Opinion polls indicate that both teachers and parents believe that 
children's major school problems are related to a lack of supervised 
before- and after-school services (Harris & Associates, 1987). 
Public perception is that enrollment in before- and after-school 
programs is linked to better grades and social competence. 
Business and education leaders have become particularly concerned 
about the educational and social problems of disadvantaged children 
who lack appropriate early childhood educational experiences and 
positive adult role models. Supported by some of the research, 
there is a growing sentiment among mental health specialists, 
educators, and informed parents that rushing a child along the path 
of independence can create long-term psychological problems 
(Elkind, 1981; Garbarino, 1986). 

Divine -Hawkins (1992) aptly sums up the current state of school- 
age child-care research: 

The diversity of findings and themes . . . suggests that the 
care of school-age children is a complex, multi-faceted 
issue with differing implications for different types of 
children and families in different communities and cultural 
settings. In particular, self/sibling care appears to reflect 
both socio-economic pressure on individual families and 
enduring cultural preferences as well as a short-term 
inability of community institutions to meet changing needs 
(p. 65). 

In a similar vein, other researchers warn that not all formal school- 
age programs are rewarding for children and that much more 
attention needs to be paid to the quality of the programs (Vandell 
& Corasaniti, 1988; Vandell & Ramanan, 1991). 

School-Age Child Care Definitions . "Before- and after-school programs," as defined in this 

study, refer specifically to formally organized services for 5- to 13- 
year-olds that occur before and/or after school during the academic 
year and all day when school is closed and parents are at work. 
This study further delimits before- and after-school programs to 
include only school- or center-based programs that operate at least 
two hours per day, four days per week. Such programs augment 
the schoolday, and typically also the school calendar, creating a 
second tier of services that provide supervision, enrichment, 
recreation, tutoring, and other opportunities for school-age youth. 

Throughout this report, the terms "school-age child care" and 
"before- and after-school programs" are used interchangeably. 
Technically, "school-age child care," or SACC, is the broader term, 
encompassing summer camps, drop-in centers, and other programs 
that offer supervised care and enrichment opportunities for the 
nation's schoolchildren during their out-of-school hours and 
vacation periods. The SACC "field" consists of education and 
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human service personnel who study, advocate for, administer, 
and/or deliver programs and services for schcx)l-age youngsters. 



Providers , The growing demand for before- and after-school 
programs, beginning in the mid-1970s and continuing into the 
present decade, has encouraged the development of new provider 
groups, such as public and private schools, day-care centers that 
primarily serve preschool children, youth-serving agencies, municipal 
recreation agencies, religious institutions, and civic or parent groups 
organized expressly for the purpose of administering programs in 
rented or donated facilities. Public schools in some locales, rather 
than directly administer such programs, have opted to provide space 
for "partnerships," programs run by incorporated parent groups or 
other community-based organizations. 

Advocates . The entry of new providers into the field and the 
expansion of existing services has also encouraged the development 
of a vocal constituency for school-age care. For example, in the 
mid-1980s, the National School- Age Child Care Alliance 
(NSACCA) was formed, signaling widespread interest in the 
improvement of school-age child-care practice and a developing 
self-awareness of school-age care as a distinct professional area. 
NSACCA members include program providers, advocates, state and 
regional child-care coalition leaders, campus-based faculty, 
researchers, and policy administrators. Over the past decade, 
networks of child-care resource and referral agencies have also 
sprung up to facilitate the "matching" of families seeking child care 
with programs available in the community. Many of these "R & Rs" 
are funded by local or state government and/or corporate sponsors. 

These various professional associations and service organizations 
lobby for federal, state, and municipal appropriations and other 
changes at the local level aimed at better meeting the needs of 
parents with school-age children. Their leadership and activism 
include, for example, working toward extending the use of public 
school facilities to child-care provider groups, aligning school 
transportation policies with before- and after-school program 
locations, and revising zoning ordinances and pertinent regulatory 
practices where necessary. Many of the advocacy groups also play 
leading roles in the provision of ongoing professional development 
for school-age child-care staff. 

Recent State and The Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG) enacted 

Federal Policy by Congress in 1990 included "latchkey" programs as one of the 

services eligible for funding, thereby acknowledging the importance 
of this sector of the child-care delivery system. Prior to that 
legislation, the Dependent Care Block Grant supplied states with 
funds for program development and improvement on a population 
formula basis since its inception in 1986. Some states have also 
elected to use Social Service Block Grant/Title XX funds for 
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before- and after-school care for eligible children. School-age 
child-care programs are also eligible for reimbursement for food on 
a per child/meai/snack, sliding-scale basis under the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Child Care Food Program. 

By far the largest subsidy for child care in the United States is the 
Dependent Care Tax Credit. The extent to which families make 
use of this tax credit for before- and/or after-school care is not 
known. Because the tax credit depends on income, low-income 
families receive litde or no benefits from this federal subsidy (Child 
Care Action Campaign, 1992a; Fuller, Raudenbush, Wei, & 
HoUoway, 1992; National Commission on Working Women, 1989). 
However, parents receiving AFDC and who are working or are in 
designated training or education programs may qualify for Title IV- 
A (of the Social Security Act) At-Risk Child Care Funds. 

Since 1980, some 16 states have enacted special legislation targeting 
before- and after-school programs. These state enactments range 
in scope from enabling legislation directed at facilitating the use of 
public schools for before- and after-school programs, to state grants 
for program startup and operations (especially in New York, 
California, Pennsylvania, and, more recently, Kentucky). Hawaii's 
A+ program is the nation's first statewide, school-based after- 
school program entitlement. 

Although much is known about arrangements for the care of 
children from birth through age 5, before- and after-school 
programs and other formal care arrangements for children ages 5 to 
13 have not been as closely researched. 

Prior to this study, only a handful of national studies describing 
before- and after-school programs had been conducted. Those few 
included a study of extended day programs in independent schools 
conducted by the National Association of Independent Schools 
(Nail & Switzer, 1984); a voluntary survey of elementary and middle 
school principals by the National Association of Elementary School 
Principals (1988); and a 1988 survey of 130 self-selected programs 
by the School-Age Child Care Project at Wellesley College (Marx, 
1990a). 

Another large-scale study worthy of note is a Province of Ontario 
survey of 5,510 school-age child-care programs (ARA Consulting 
Group, 1990); insofar as it reflects an experience specific to 
Canada, we have not directly used it for comparison purposes in 
our present study. 

Several useful surveys and publications of a more limited scope 
provide descriptive information on a variety of topics, such as staff 
training, compensation, and turnover; number, age, and salient 
demographics of children/families served or needing care; program 
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goals, curriculum content, and hours/days of program operation; 
needs assessments and market research; and how to design and 
manage effective school-age programs. (See, for example, Applied 
Management Sciences, 1983; County of Alameda, California, 1991; 
District of Columbia Department of Human Services, 1990; 
Information Interface Institute, 1988; Maine Department of Human 
Services, 1990; and Robinson, 1988.) Most of the studies are state-, 
county-, or city-spet fic, designed to examine particular issues or 
sectors, such as local market needs and usage patterns or the role 
of the public schools; assess how well programs are succeeding in 
the eyes of parents, staff, or administrators; or evaluate the extent 
to which programs meet quality standards (Marx, 1990b; Marx & 
Seligson, 1991a, 1991b). In some instances, the number of 
programs included in these studies is small or the response rate is 
extremely low (see, for example. Association for Children of New 
Jersey, 1985; Campbell, 1988). Nevertheless, the focus of these 
research efforts and the willingness of authors and sponsoring 
agencies to disseminate their results is highly commendable. Our 
study builds on this field-initiated foundation of work and hopefully 
will stimulate their continued research activity. 

Recent research conducted by the School-Age Child Care Project 
at Wellesley College also provided valuable insights on current 
practice during the National Study of Before- and After-School 
Programs. This includes their 1988 study, titled School-Age Child 
Care in America (Marx, 1990a), as well as evaluation studies of 
Hawaii's A-f- Programs (Marx & Seligson, 1991a), of publicly 
funded school-age programs in Chicago (Marx & Seligson, 1991b), 
and of school district-operated programs in Florida (Marx, 1990b). 
Tnese studies helped ground our findings in other field research 
that explored many of the same variables examined in this 
natiorially representative study. 

Focus of This Study To provide useful and substantive information on program 

characteristics, the National Study of Before- and After-School 
Programs investigated a wide range of features: 

■ program "ownership" and sponsorship; 

■ financing; 

■ regulation; 

■ relationships between the type of program and parental 
income and demographic characteristics of enrolled children; 

■ coordination between the program and the school; 

■ communication with parents and others; 




■ staffing qualifications, compensation, and training; and 

■ program curriculum, including academic or tutorial 
components for economically disadvantaged children. 

These and other topics of interest to policymakers, practitioners, 
and parents are discussed in depth in this report. 

It is important to keep in mind that before- and after-school 
programs have diverse sponsors, reflecting a variety of goals for 
children and differing values of families and communities. 
Programs often attempt to serve multiple purposes, such as 
providing basic supendsion, educational support or enrichment, 
physical and social development, and prevention of substance abuse 
or delinquency. This multiple goal orientation makes it difficult to 
characterize before- and after-school programs as fitting squarely 
within any one discipline or domain; it complicates the comparisons 
of programs, limits the conclusions that can be drawn across 
programs, and contributes to the complexities of assessing program 
quality in a study as broad-reaching as this one. 

Two complementary methods were used to form a picture of 
before- and after-school programs. We conducted 1,304 telephone 
interviews with a nationally representative sample of providers 
distributed across 144 representative United States counties in 100 
"primary sampling units" (see Appendix B). The bulk of this report 
centers on analyses of these survey data. (See Appendix C for the 
survey instrument.) 

The second method coasisted of site visits to 12 programs in three 
of the communities from which the national survey sample was 
selected. The site visits were designed to supplement the national 
statistics obtained through the telephone survey, enabling us to 
examine in greater depth some important issues in school-age child 
care. Overall, the 12 programs illustrate the range of variation 
along the dimensions of location, administrative auspice, relatedness 
to public schools, quality features, and service to economically 
disadvantaged children. An observation iastrument (Assebsment of 
School-Age Child Care Quality, developed by the School-Age Child 
Care Project at Wellesley College) was adapted specifically to 
measure observable indicators of program quality at these sites. 

Both methods were informed by the study's conceptual framework 
(Figure I-l), which describes the essential elements of before- and 
after-school programs within the context of the multiple influences 
that affect program operations. The conceptual framework 
provided the structure on which a series of research questions was 
based. These questions, centering on the relationships between 
program features and the context in which each program operates, 
in turn informed the analysis of data gathered at every level. 
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For example, we asked: What goals are emphasized by before- and 
after-school programs? Do goals differ depending upon variables 
such as type of sponsor or community context? What is the nature 
of programming for children? What shapes the programming? 
What role do schools play in before- and after-school programs? 
What fees do programs charge? Do fees vary by sponsor? To what 
extent are fees paid by parents or subsidized by other sources? 

A group of project advisors - scholars, practitioners, policy analysts, 
and state and local administrators - and federal-level staff members 
was assembled at the outset of the study. This group advised the 
study team on relevant research questions, critiqued drafts of all 
survey and interview forms prior to their use, and reviewed drafts of 
this report. 

Organization of This Report Within the above context, this report presents findings from the 

national survey, supplemented with information and obseivations 
from our site visits. 

Chapter II provides a profile of program enrollments, what we 
learned about the nation's capacity for providing before- and after- 
school care for 5- to 13-year-olds, and program utilization rates as 
of late spring 1991. Chapter III summarizes the organizational 
characteristics of providers (legal status, sponsorship, operating 
schedules, financial resources, fees and licensing). Chapter IV 
presents findings relating to programmatic features (purposes, 
activities, location and use of space, staff characteristics, role of 
parents) and the demand for additional services. 

The next two chapters focus on subsets of programs. In Chapter V 
we highlight the special characteristics of programs that serve high 
proportions of children from lower-income families, concluding with 
findings about the barriers to serving more of these children. 
Chapter VI brings the focus to those programs located in public 
schools. 

Chapter VII summarizes findings and issues related to program 
quality and user satisfaction, taking data primarily from our in-depth 
observations at 12 programs in three urban communities. 

Chapter VIII presents our conclusions and their implications for 
policy and practice. 

Three appendices provide additional background and detail. 
Appendix A describes the characteristics and operations of the 12 
programs we visited, placing each within the context of the 
community (site) in which it is located. The three communities 
\dsited were Oakland, California; Miami, Florida; and Indianapolis, 
Indiana. _ 
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Appendix B describes the study's design and methods, how 
programs meeting the study's criteria were identified across 144 
counties of the nation, the procedures used in drawing the sample 
for the 1,304 telephone interviews, and the purpose and procedures 
of the program/site visits. 

Appendix C contains the instrument used in the computer-assisted 
telephone survey of before- and after-school program providers. 

Note on Statistical The differences between groups and subgroups that we discuss in 

Significance this report are only those that are statistically significant at the 95 

percent confidence (or .05 alpha) level and, in our judgment, are 
important for understanding the varying characteristics and 
operations of before- and after-school programs. 

In any statistically based study of this nature, it is especially 
important that data be presented in a manner that is readily 
accessible to readers from non-technical backgrounds. We 
therefore encourage readers to consult Appendix B (especially 
pages B-19 through 21) for an explanation of how to interpret the 
statistical findings presented in the tables throughout this report. 

Two tables at the end of Appendix B are also important aids in 
interpreting the differences reported herein. Table B-7 gives the 
half-widths of the 95 percent confidence intervals for sample 
proportions. Table B-8 displays statistically significant differences 
between the proportions of sample subgroups. 
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CHAPTER 11: A PROFILE OF PROGRAM 
ENROLLMENT AND CAPACFTY 



Introduction 

Since no nationally representative statistics have been available 
before, this study presents estimates of the number of formal 
before- and after-school programs and the number of children 
enrolled in them. In this chapter we describe the levels and 
characteristics of enrollment in before- and after-school programs, 
the national supply of programs, and the extent to which the 
available program spaces are currently (as of spring 1991) being 
utilized. 

Key findings regarding the enrollment of children include: 

■ An estimated 1.7 million children in kindergarten through 
eighth grade were regularly enrolled in before- and after- 
school programs in spring 1991, with 71 percent or 1.2 
million of these children attending programs offering both 
before- and after-school sessions. 

■ Almost 90 percent of the before-school enrollments were 
children in prekindergarten through grade 3, and 83 percent 
of the after-school enrollments included children in this age 
range. 

■ The average program enrolled 23 children (preK-grade 8 
and above) in sessions meeting before school and 35 in 
after-school sessions. Urban and suburban programs are 
larger than rural programs. 

■ The ethnic and racial backgrounds of enrolled children 
reflect population variations across regions of the United 
States. Urban programs enroll higher percentages of 
children who are minorities than do those located in 
suburban or rural areas. 

■ Programs serve a small percentage of children (12 percent) 
from families receiving public assistance; public school 
sponsored programs report that 21 percent of the enrolled 
children receive free or reduced-price meals. 

Key findings regarding the supply, capacity, and utilization rates of 
before- and after-school programs include the following: 

■ An estimated 49,500 programs provided before- and/or 
after-school services as of spring 1991. 
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■ Programs that are licensed or approved by a state 
department of education or child-care licensing agency have 
a total capacity of almost 2.4 million children; considering 
the average utilization rate of both licensf^.d and unlicensed 
programs, we estimate total capacity at million children. 

■ Approximately half of all programs are located in Southern 
states, and 87 percent are in urban or suburban areas. 

■ More than one-third of programs enroll concentrations of 
children from low-income families. Programs sponsored by 
public organizations are more likely to primarilv serve 
childrer from low-income families than are those sponsored 
by private organizations. 

« Before- and after-school programs are underutilized 

nationally - enrollments average only 59 percent of capacity 
in programs that are licensed, with one-third of the 
programs overall operating at 75 percent or more of their 
licensed capacity. 



Enrollment 

overall Enrollment We estimate that approximately 1,714,000 children in kindergarten 

through eighth grade were enrolled on a regular basis in formal 
before- and/or after-school programs in the United States in spring 
1991 (Table II-l).^ Of these children, the largest proportion 
(1,213,100, or 71 percent) were enrolled in programs offering 
sessions both before and after school. An additional 498,900 
children (29 percent) were enrolled in programs offering only after- 
school sessions, and only 1,900 children (less than 1 percent) were 
enrolled in programs operating only before-school sessions. While 
programs operating exclusively on a drop-in basis were excluded 
from the survey, a number of programs enrolling children on a 
regular basis did report that some children also attend on a drop-in 
basis. These latter programs reported an additional 61,500 children 
attending after-school sessions on a drop-in basis (representing 4 
percent of the total number of children attending after-school 
sessions). 



Includes formal, institutional programs that provide before- and/or after-school care within the age range 5 through 13 (i.e., 
enrolled in kindergarten through eighth grade) for at least two houR per day, four days per week. Five group* of providers (which are 
not mutually cj:clusive) were specifically included in the sampling frame: licensed school -age child-carc programs, public school-based 
programs, church -opera ted programs, programs operated by private schools, and programs operated by youth organizations. Excluded 
were individually arranged activities (e.g., music lessons or once-a-weck scout meetings), home-based before- and/or after-school care 
by family day-care providers or group day-care homes, and programs operating exclusively on a drop-in basts. Sec Appendix B for a 
discussion of the sampling frame for the study. 
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TABLE 11 I 



ENROIXME>rr IN BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
BY TYPE OF PROGRAM, I99I 





Total 
Estimate 


s.e2 


Percent 


Sample 
Size 


Total IC-^ Enrollment^ 


1,713,984 


(59 111) 


100% 


1,278 


Children Enrolled In: 










Programs Meeting Just 










Before School 


1.928 


(858) 


<l% 


6 


Programs Meeting Just 










After School 


498,918 


(25,003) 


29 


456 


Before- and After-School 










Programs 


1,213,138 


(51,488) 


71 


816 


Children Enrolled On a Drop- 










In Basis (After-School 










Sessions) 


61,481 


(8.044) 


4% 


1,268 



Enrollments by Enrollments by grade level were reported separately for children 

Grade Level attending before-school and after-school sessions. Due to this fact 

unduplicated total enrollment figures (i.e., across sessions) for 
programs offering both before- and after -school sessions cannot be 
reported by grade level. 

Our findings confirm previous research indicating that school-age 
child care is primarily for children through third grade. Rather than 
a dramatic drop-off in enrollments after third grade, however, we 
find a large decline between kindergarten and first grade, with 
gradual decline in succeeding grades (Table II-2). Across all grades 
and programs, children in prekindergarten through third grade 
account for 89 percent of the before-school enrollment, with the 
largest proportion being kindergartners (26 percent), followed by 
prekindergartners (24 percent) (see Figure II- 1). Enrollment in 
before-school sessions drops dramatically with increasing grade 
level; only 6 percent of enrollment is in the fourth grade, and about 
5 percent of enrollment consists of children in grades 5 and above. 

After-school sessions enroll a slightly larger proportion of older 
children (children in grades 4 and above): an estimated 84 percent 
of the children attending after-school sessions were in 
prekindergarten through grade three; 70 percent are kindergarten 
through third grade. Again, the largest proportion of children 
attending after-school sessions was in kindergarten (22 percent). 



2 

Standard Error. 



^ Unduplicated count; children attending both before- and after-school sessions were counted once. 
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TABLE n-2 

EKROLLMENT OF CHILDREN BY GRADE-LEVEL AND SESSION, L991 



Bcfore-Schooj 



Aflcr-School 





ToUl 
Estimate 


s.e/ 


Percent 


Total 
Estimate 


s.c. 


Percent 


Tou! Number of 














Enrolled Children*^ 


779,656 


(36,600) 


100% 


1,605,582 


(56,813) 


100% 


Number of Enrolled 














Cnildren wno Arc in. 














Prekindcrgaricn^ 


189,123 


(26,298) 


24% 


218,552 


(26332) 


14% 


Kindergarten 


198,974 


(10336) 


26 


349,250 


(17,748) 


22 


Full Grade 


118,304 


(6,669) 


15 


281,428 


(11.770) 


18 


Second Grade 


106,829 


(6,123) 


14 


257,475 


(11,200) 


16 


Third Grade 


80,719 


(5,486) 


10 


220,243 


(10,646) 


14 


Fourth Grade 


44,983 


(3,763) 


6 


145,100 


(8,723) 


9 


Fifth Grade 


28,941 


(4310) 


4 


91,826 


(6,202) 


6 


Sixth Grade 


7.684 


(1358) 


1 


29,496 


(3,400) 


2 


Seventh Grade 


1,921 


(666) 


<1 


6,583 


(1.787) 


<1 


Eighth Grade 


1,035 


(572) 


<1 


3,091 


(957) 


<1 


Grades Nine or 














Higher 


1,143 


(483) 


<1 


2,536 


(1.728) 


<1 



FIGURE IM 

ENROLLMENT BY GRADE LEVEL FOR BEFORE-SCHOOL AND AFTER-SCHOOL SESSIONS 

30- 



I 



24% 



26% 



^ 10 -i 




9% 8% 
4 5 tnd Above 



Legend 



i Before School 



After School 



Standard Error. 

^ Duplicated count; children attending both the bcfore-school and after-»chcx)l sessions are counted twice. 
^ Prcidndergartncrs who are cared for along with older children in before- ftnd after-school session*. 
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After kindergarten, the proportion of enrolled children drops 
considerably as grade level increases, from 22 percent in 
kindergarten to only 9 percent in fourth grade. 

The enrollment mix of children in prekindergarten and higher 
grades varies only slightly by program location and legal status. 
Programs located in the Midwest are more likely to enroll 
prekindergartners in before- or after-school sessions than are 
programs located in the West (Tables 11-3 and 11-4). Similarly, 
programs located in suburban areas have greater concentrations of 
prekindergartners than do those in urban areas. In terms of legal 
status, programs operated by public organizations are less likely to 
enroll prekindergartners in both before- and after-school sessions 
than are private nonprofits or for-profits. 



TABLE n-3 

GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN ENROLLED IN 
BEFORE-SCHOOL SESSIONS 



Grades' 



Sample 





PrcK 


K-3 


4-7 


8+ 


Size 


All Programs 


24% 


65% 


11% 


<1% 


787 


Program* In The: 












Northeast 


70% 


72% 


7% 


<1% 


89 


South 


26 


6A 


10 


<1 


204 


Midwest 


30 


59 


11 


<1 


162 


West 


17 


70 


13 


<1 


332 


Urban Areas 


18% 


70% 


12% 


<1% 


556 


Suburban Areas 


30 


60 


10 


<1 


192 


Rural Areas 


27 


66 


7 


0 


39 


Programs Sponsored By: 












Public^ 


11% 


73% 


15% 


<1% 


367 


Private Nonprofits^ 
For-Profiu^^ 


32 


58 


10 


<1 


256 


24 


68 


8 


<1 


157 • 




7 

Row percentages total 100 percent. 
^ Includes Public Schools; State, County, and Local Governments; and Public Social Service Agencies. 

^ Includes Nonprofit Private Religious and Nonrcligious Schools, Church and Religious Groups, Private Organizations, and Private 
Sor il ScrviceA'outh Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 
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TABLE n-4 



GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN 
ENROLLED IN AFTER-SCHOOL SESSIONS 







PreK 


K-3 


4-7 


8+ 


Sample 
Size 


All Programs 


14% 


69% 


17% 


<1% 


1,203 


Progmns In Hici 












Northeast 


13% 


70% 


17% 


<1% 


172 


South 


13 


70 


17 


<1 


431 


Midwest 


19 


66 


14 


<1 


186 


West 


11 


70 


19 


<1 


414 


Urban Areas 


9% 


72% 


19% 


<1% 


889 


Suburban Areas 


19 


66 


15 


<1 


256 


Rural Areas 


17 


67 


15 


<1 


5b 


Programs Sponsored By. 












Public^^ 


5% 


74% 


21% 


<1% 


554 


Private NonproGts^^ 


19 


63 


17 


1 


446 


For-profits'^ 


15 


73 


12 


<1 


189 



Average EnrottmerU The average program enrolled approximately 23 children 

(prekindergarten through grade 8 and above) in a before-school 
session and/or about 35 children in an after-school session in 1991 
(Table II-5). Program directors estimate that on a given day, 
approximately 13 percent of the children enrolled in after-school 
sessions are absent 

Enrollments vary considerably across programs, however, as shown 
by the distribution of small, medium, and large programs in Figure 
n-2. Overall, almost four-fifths of programs with a before-school 
session enroll 30 children or fewer while only 4 percent enroll more 
than 70 children in their before-school program. Among ^'large" 
programs there is a greater proportion of publicly sponsored 
programs than those sponsored by private organizations. In 
contrast, among "small" programs there is a lower proportion of 
public programs. Most after-school sessions are categorized as 
"smair (64 percent) and only 11 percent are "large." Here as well, 



Row percentages tola! 100 percent. 

Includes Public Schools; Stale, County, and Local GovemmenU; and Public Social Service Agencies. 

Includes Nonprofit Private Religious and Nonreligious Schools, Church and Religious Groups, Private Organizations, and 
Private Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 
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TABLE n>5 



AVERAGE ENROLLMENT IN BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
(PREKINDKRGARTEN • GRADE S AND HIGHER) 







Average Enrollmenl: 




Before Schx)l^^ 


After School^ 


Mean 


Standard 
Error 


Mean 


Standard 
Error 


Ail Programs 


23 


(1.0) 


35 


(1.2) 


Programs In: 












17 


(U) 


31 


(3.0) 


South 


23 


(1.5) 


35 


(1.7) 


iVliUWCol 


24 


(2.7) 


31 


(2.8) 


WC3>1 


25 


(2.0) 


41 


(2.7) 


T Trhfln ArMS 










Suburbdn Areas 


24 


(1.7) 


34 


(L7) 






(2.2) 




(L8) 


Public and Prtvate Nonprofit: 










Public School! 


34 




47 


f3 4^ 


Private Religious and Nonrcligious 










Schools 


21 


(2.1) 


39 


(4.1) 


Slate, County, Local 










Governments 


24 


(3.5) 


34 


(5.1) 


Church or Religious Groupt 


35 


(8.1) 


40 


(6.1) 


Private Organizations 


20 


(1.7) 


29 


(2.5) 


Private Social Service or Youth 










Serving Agencies 


24 


(3.9) 


36 


(3.5) 


Other Nonprofit 


10 


(53) 


25 


(5.3) 


For-Profil: 










Private Corporations 


18 


a.i) 


29 


(1.9) 


Private Schools 


27 


(9.9) 


41 


(8.4) 


Other 


17 


(4.1) 


32 


(6.4) 


Percent of Children Absent On a 










Given Day 






13% 


(0.8) 



publicly sponsored programs tend to be larger than are their private 
counterparts. 

Programs located in the West tend to have the largest average 
enrollments in after-school sessions (41 children), and enrollments 
are consistently smallest in rural areas (16 children in before-school 
sessions and 21 children in after-school sessions) (Table II-5). 



Includes children enrolled in both before-school programs and bcforc-tchool lessions of programs operating before and after 

school. 

Includes children enrolled in both after-school programs and after-school sessions of programs operating before and after 

school. 
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HGURE n-2 



PROGRAM SIZE BY LEGAL STATUS - BEFORE^SCHOOL SESSIONS 



82* ^* 79* 




SmaU (30 or f ew«r) 



K<ediam (31-70) 
Program Size 



Lirge (71 or moce) 



Legeod 



Public 
(N-386) 



Ptivite NoiHptoflt 
(N-274) 



Piivifie For Profit 
(N-164) 



AH Programs 
(N-833) 



PROGRAM SIZE BY LEGAL STATUS - AFTER-SCHOOL SESSIONS 



I 



04 



100 
90 
80 
70 H 
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0 



72* 




Small (30 or fewer) 



Medium (31-70) 
Program Size 



Lurge (71 or moce) 



Legend 



Public 
(N-590) 



Private Non-profit 
(N-475) 



Private For Profit 
(N-204) 



AllPrograiua 
(N-1^3) 
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Average enrollments in programs sponsored by the public schools 
(34 in before-school sessions and 47 in after-school sessions) are 
generally larger than enrollments in other programs. 

We have seen that children in grades 4 and above constitute a small 
proportion of total enrollment, suggesting that program decisions 
regarding the characteristics of care offered and the choices 
available to parents for different types of care are affected by the 
age distribution of enrolled children. Among other factors, the 
gender, ethnicity, and poverty status of enrolled children also 
influence program decisions and the decision of families to utilize 
this type of care. 

Gender , Overall, programs enroll equal proportions of male and 
female children; this enrollment pattern is similar across the major 
regions of the United States. Programs located in rural areas, 
however, have a some^vhat higher than average proportion of male 
children (56 percent males versus 44 percent females). 

Ethnic composition of enrolled children . Based on estimates from 
directors, 68 percent of the children enrolled in before- and after- 
school programs are white, 19 percent are African-American/^ 8 
percent are Hispanic, and less than 6 percent are Asian or Pacific 
Islanders, American Indian or Alaskan natives, or of other ethnic 
origins (Table II-6). The ethnic composition of enrolled children 
varies by region and urbanicity of the sponsoring organization. 
Proportionately more African-American children are enrolled in 
programs in the South (28 percent); proportionately more Hispanic 
(15 percent) and Asian or Pacific Islander (13 percent) children are 
enrolled in programs located in the West. xTiese differences reflect 
the ethnic composition of the population in these regions. Children 
enrolled in urban programs are more likely to be minority than are 
children enrolled in programs in suburban or rural areas. 

Enrollment by public assistance status . Directors were also asked to 
estimate the number of enrolled children having a parent who 
receives AFDC or other public assistance such as food stamps, SSI, 
or benefits through the Woman, Infants, and Children (WIC) 
program. In addition, directors of programs sponsored by the 
public schools were asked the number of enrolled children who 
receive free or reduced-price meals through the school breakfast or 
lunch program. Based on the estimates of directors, approximately 
12 percent of children who are enrolled in before- and after-school 
programs have parents who receive public assistance, and 21 
percent of the children attending programs sponsored by the public 
schools receive free or reduced -price meals (Table II-7). In terms 
of public assistance, there is little variation across programs when 
broken down by location or legal status. The percentage of 



We have substituted African- American for "Black, Non-Hispanic," the category that was used in the telephone survey. 
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TABLE n-7 



ENROLLMENT OF CHILDREN FROM LOW-INCOME FAMIUES 





Average Percentage Receiving 
Public Assisiancc^^ 


Average Percentage 
Receiving Free or Reduccd- 
Pncc Lunch 


All Programs 


12% 


21% 


Programs in the: 








16% 


23% 


South 


U 


19 


Midwest 


13 


9 


West 


12 


29 


Urban Areas 


14% 


24% 


Suburban Areas 


11 


17 


Rural Areas 


U 


18 


Legal Status: 






Public 


13% 


NA 


Private Nonprofit 


15 


NA 


For-Profit 


9 


NA 


Sample Size: 


987 


515 



children attending programs sponsored by the public schools, 
however, who receive free or reduced-price meals is highest in the 
West (29 percent) and lowest in the Midwest (9 percent). 



Capacity and Utilization of Programs 

Capadty In spring 1991, approximately 49,500 programs were providing 

before- and/or after-school services in the United States (Table II- 
8).^ Approximately 84 percent of these programs are regulated 
or licensed by a child-care licensing agency or approved by a state 
department of education. An estimate of the supply of spaces for 
children in before- and/or after-school programs may be derived 
from the number of children that these regulated programs are 
licensed to care for at one time. In 1991, approximately 41,300 



Includes AFDC, Food Stamps, SSI, WIC Benefits. 
AsKcd of Public School Programs only. 

20 

Includes formal, institutional programs that provide before- and/or after-school care within the age range 5 through 13 years 
(i.e., enrolled in kindergarten through eighth grade) for at least two hours per day, four days per week. Five groups of providers 
(which are not mutually exclusive) were specifically included in the sampling frame: licenced school-age child-care programs, public 
school-based programs, church-operated programs, programs operated by private schools, and programs operated by youth 
organizations. Excluded were individually arranged activities (e.g., music lessons or oncc-a-weck scout meetings), home-based before- 
and/or after-school care by family day-care providers or group day-care homes, and programs operating exclusively on a drop-in basis. 
Sec Appendfac B for a discussion of the sampling frame for the study. 
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licensed/regulated programs had the capacity to serve 2,358,600 
children.^^ Using the average utilization rate of all programs, we 
estimate a total capacity in both licensed and unlicensed programs 
of 32 million children. 



TABLE 

AVAILABILirV OF BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL CARE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, I99t^ 





Total 
Estimate 


Standard 
Error 


Percent 


Total Number of Programs: 


49,546 


(3,404) 


100% 


Northeast 
South 
Midwest 
West 


6,960 
22,970 

9,397 
10,219 


(1,095) 
(2,166) 
(1,410) 
(1,469) 


14% 
46 
19 
21 


Operating Schedule Of Programs: 








Only Before School 
Only After School 
Before and After School 


173 
13,118 
36,255 


(61) 
(1,493) 
(2,512) 


<1% 

26 

73 


Number of Programs that are Regulated or 
Licensed^ 


41,253 


(2,910) 


84% 


ToUl Capacity of Licensed Programs^'^ 


2,358,557 


(76,337) 


100% 


Capacity of Licensed Programs by Region: 








Northeast 
South 
Midwest 
West, 


292,124 
1,203,441 
336,659 
526,333 


(26,098) 
(53,450) 
(20,278) 
(25,497) 


12% 
51 
14 
22 



21 



The pcrcenUge of regulated or licensed programs may be biased upward due to difficulty in identifying nonregulated programs 



for the sample frame (see discussion of sampling process in Appendix B). 



22 

Includes formal, institutional programs that provide before- and/or after-sc..vX)l care within the age range 5 through 13 years 
(i.e., enrolled in kindergarten through eighth grade) for at least two hours per day, four days per week. Five groups of providers 
(which are not mutually exclusive) were specifically included in the sampling frame: licensed school-age child-care programs, public 
school-based programs, church-operated programs, programs operated by private schools, and programs operated by youth 
organizations. Excluded were individually arranged activities (e.g., music lessons or oncc-a-weck scout meetings), home-based before- 
and/or after-school care by family day-care providers or group day-carc homes, and programs operating exclusively on a drop-in basis. 
Sec Appendix B for a discussion of the sampling frame for the study. 

Includes programs that are regulated or licensed by a child-care licensing agency or approved by a state department of 
education. 
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Based on the regulated or licensed programs that provided capacity dai^on our survey. 

oh 
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Of the 49,500 before- and/or after-school programs in the United 
States, approximately 36,300 (73 percent) offer care both before 
and after school (Table 11-8). Another 13,100 programs (26 
percent) offer only after-school sessions and 173 (less than 1 
percent) offer only before-school sessions. The regional 
distribution of programs, enrollments, and capacities is shown in 
Figure II-3 with the distribution of the total population of 5- to 14- 
year-olds (based on the 1988 estimates of the U.S. Census Bureau) 
shown for comparison purposes. In terms of regional differences, 
almost half (46 percent) of the programs offering before- and after- 
school care are located in the South, comprising over half (51 
percent) of the licensed capacity of the country. This is in contrast 
to a little over a third (35 percent) of the nation's 5-14 age group 
coming from this region (see Figure II-3). On the other hand, 
while the Midwest contains a quarter of the nation's 5- to 14-year- 
olds, only 19 percent of the total number of before- and after- 
school programs are located in this region, and they have only 14 
percent of the total capacity of licensed programs. In the West, 
enrollment and capacity figures closely parallel the distribution of 
children eligible for school-age child-care as opposed to the 
Northeast, where enrollment and capacity fall below potential need 
as indicated by population estimates of the 5-14 age group. 

Almost all directors report that their programs primaril y serve 

(a) children of working parents (98 percent of the programs) and 

(b) children who are English-speaking (99 percent of the 
programs). Slightly more than a third (35 percent) of the programs 
primarily serve children from low-income families (Table II-9). 
Directors reporting that their program primarily selves children 
from low-income families also are more likely to report enrolling a 
higher percentage of children from families with incomes below 
$15,000 (55.5 percent of their enrolled children) than are those 
reporting that their program did not primarily serve children from 
low-income families (10.1 percent of their enrolled children). The 
difference between these two mean percentages is statistically 
significant (p< .0001). 

Proportions of programs that primarily serve children from low- 
income families are distributed unevenly across geographic regions 
of the United States, with greatest concentrations of chese 
programs in the Northeast and lowest concentrations in the 
Midwest. Almost half (49 percent) of the programs sponsored by 
public organizations report that they primarily serve children from 
low-income families, compared to about a third of the private 
programs* Fewer than 10 percent of the programs reported that 
they primarily serve children who are handicapped (7 percent), 
from certain religious groups (5 percent), from migrant families (2 
percent), or from homeless families (less than 1 percent). 
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Figure 11-4 shows the enrollment breakdowns in terms of the 
percentage of programs serving children in a particular grade level. 
Close to a third (32 percent) of the programs overall offer care for 
prekindergartners in before-school sessions. For programs offering 
after-school sessions for prekindergarteners this figure drops to 25 
percent. About four-fifths of programs (79 percent and 81 percent 
for before-school and after-school sessions, respectively) offer 
school-age child-care for kindergartners, with the percentage 
gradually decreasmg in succeedmg grade levels. Privately sponsored 
programs are more likely to offer care for prekindergartners than 
are programs sponsored by public organizations (not tabled). In 
grades 1 through 5, however, publicly sponsored programs are 
generally more likely to offer before- and after-school care than are 
their private counterparts. 



HGURE n-4 

PERCENTAGE OF BEFORE* AND AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS BY GRADE LEVEL 




Utilization The utilization of available program enroUment slots may reflect the 

adequacy of the current supply of formal before- and after-school 
programs. As Kisker, Hofferth, Phillips, and Farquhar (1991) point 
out: 

Low utilization rates would suggest either that the available 
supply is more than adequate to meet parents* needs or that 
some parents who demand formal care are unable to access the 
current supply due to information, cost, or location barriers. 
Information on uimiet demand for formal care by the parents 
of children (not available from the surveys of providers) is 
necessary to distinguish among these potential explanations for 
low utilization rates. High utilization rates, on the other hand, 
would indicate that the current supply of care either just meets 
parents' needs or is insufficient to meet the needs of all parents 
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who want formal care for their children. Information on unmet 
demand for formal care would also be required to determine 
whether high utilization rates indicate an insufficient supply of 
formal programs (p. 28). 

We have defined the overall utilization rate of formal before- and 
after-school programs as: total enrollment of licensed or regulated 
programs divided by their total capacity. Given that capacity 
information is available only for the licensed or regulated programs 
(approximately 84 percent of the programs overall), the utilization 
rate serves only as a crude indicator of the adequacy of the total 
supply of formal before- and after-school services.^ Closer 
inspection of the programs that are unregulated reveals that 
publicly sponsored programs (including primarily public school 
sponsors and programs sponsored by state, county, and local 
governments or public social service agencies) are less likely to be 
licensed or regulated (69 percent) than are private nonprofit (87 
percent) or for-profit programs (92 percent). A measure of overall 
utilization also masks local market differences in utilization. 

Overall, the mean utilization of space in licensed before- and after- 
school programs was 59 percent as of spring 1991 with a median 
utilization rate of 48 percent The mean utilization rates are 
highest in programs located in the West (69 percent) and lowest in 
the South (52 percent), as shown in Table 11-10. Average 
utilization rates do not significantly vary among programs in terms 
of whether they primarily serve children from lower-income families 
(mean of 62 percent versus 58 percent). 

It is also important to consider how utilization rates are distributed. 
As Figure II-5 shows, almost one-fifth (19 percent) of the licensed 
programs are operating at (or above) th-'ir licensed capacity and a 
third (33 percent) have utilization rates of 75 percent or more. A 
substantial proportion of programs, however, have very low 
eruroUments in relation to their capacity (25 percent of programs 
enroll less than 24 percent of their licensed capacity). These 
utilization rates suggest that few programs operate at their licensed 
capacity in many local areas, possibly due to an over-expansion in 
certain localities or a lack of responsiveness to the needs of 
working parents with children. These rates, however, do not 
necessarily mean that programs could serve additional children 
without added costs, particularly in terms of staff (which, as 
described in Chapter IV, tends to be the largest proportion of the 
budget for programs). 



Five groups of providers (which arc not mutually exclusive) were specifically included in the sampling frame: licensed schcwl- 
age care programs, public school-based programs, church-operated programs, programs operated by public schools, and programs 
operated by youth organizations. See Appendix B for a more inaepth discussion of the licensing process and implications for the 
sampling frame for this study. 
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TABLE n-LO 

AVERAGE imUZATION RATES OF PROGRAMS 



Mean 

Utilization 
Ratc^^ 



Sample 
Size 



Median 
Utilization 
Rate 



All Programs 59% 
Region: 

Northeast 62% 

South 52 

Midwest 63 

Weit 69 

Urbanicity: 

Urban 63% 

Suburban 55 

Rural 55 

Primarily Serve Children From 
Low-Income Families; 

Yes 62% 

No 58 



919 



131 
335 
131 
322 



687 
183 
49 



403 
474 



48% 



60% 
42 
51 
57 



56% 

42 

43 



55% 
48 
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The utilization rate is defined as enrollment divided by capacity, wbere capacity is the number of children the program is 
licensed to serve. Excludes unregulated programs for which no external roquircmcnu on capacity arc imposed. 
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Several additional factors are evident from our site visits thai may 
be contributing to this discrepancy between licensed capacity and 
enrollment: 



■ Some programs reporting enrollment rates lower than 
licensed capacity may be serving full fee-paying families up 
to capacity in that enrollment category, but still have unused 
slots for moderately-low income families. Children from 
these families may not be eligible for any government or 
private subsidy, in addition, limitations in the availability of 
subsidies for eligible low-income children could be a factor. 

■ Programs located in schools or other large facilities 
potentially have access to many more square feet than they 
use or need to operate. This space, nevertheless, may still 
be counted in licensing. Even though the larger space is 
theoretically available, in reality it may be restricted, either 
because there is an externally driven schedule of usage or 
the constraints on utUization are such as to make it 
impractical and unusable. 

■ Enrollment may be controlled or capped by directors 
because of concerns about quality. Definitions of quality 
include decisions about numbers of children to enroll, 
child/staff ratios, and definitions of mission. These features 
interact in ways specific to the local context and may affect 
enrollment decisions. 

1 The significant drop-off in enrollment at grade 4 in both 
before-and after-school programs likely reflects the inability 
of many programs to engage and retain older children. 
While programs have the licensed physical capacity to serve 
more children, enrolling the older children is a challenge 
that many programs cannot meet 
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CHAPTER III: ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

OF PROVIDERS 



Introduction Services and activities provided to children and families are shaped 

by a number of structural operating features of programs, including 
legal status, the type of sponsoring organization, operating 
schedules, financial resources, and regulatory requirements. Each 
of these program attributes is discussed more fully in the pages that 
follow. Where appropriate, we draw from our site-visit data to 
elaborate on findings from the survey. Our analyses reveal several 
major findings regarding these general organizational characteristics 
of providers: 

■ Most programs (66 percent) are nonprofit, but the type of 
sponsor that accounts for the largest proportion of programs 
is the for-profit day care corporation (29 percent of all 
programs); public schools sponsor 18 percent of the 
programs. 



■ 



More than two-thirds of the programs overall are part of a 
multi-site program; the median number of sites where the 
overall program operates is seven. 

■ Private school-sponsored programs have been in operation 
an average of 14.6 years, more than twice as long as public 
school programs (6.4 years); programs sponsored by social 
service or youth-serving agencies are the newest, averaging 
less than five years of operation. 

■ Only 7 percent of programs overall operate in a partnership 
arrangement in which other organizations play a key role in 
maintaining the program, with programs sponsored by state 
or local governments most likely to operate through a 
partnership (21 percent), followed by public schools (14 
percent operate through a partnership arrangement). 
Publicly sponsored programs are more likely to be in a 
partnership arrangement than programs sponsored by 
private organizations. A larger percentage of programs (27 
percent) indicated cooperative arrangements in the form of 
in-kind donations, with public and private nonprofits bemg 
more likely to receive donations than for-profits. 

■ Less than half the programs (42 percent) coordinate with 
other organizations in the provision of services to children 
(e.g., regular communication about care, making referrals, or 
ananging for services to be delivered to children). 
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■ Almost three-quarters of the programs (73 percent) offer 
both before- and after-school sessions, with programs 
sponsored by for-profit organizations most likely to offer 
both sessions (84 percent) and state/local governments and 
social service or youth-serving agencies most likely to offer 
only after-school sessions (58 and 55 percent, respectively). 

■ The average program operates 1.8 hours before school and 
3.2 hours after school. 

■ Approximately 83 percent of program income comes from 
fees charged to parents; only 10 percent comes through 
government subsidies. 

■ Staff salaries and benefits represent 60 percent of the 
average budget of before- and after-school programs. 

■ The average hourly fee for combined before- and after- 
school sessions is $1.77; fees are highest in programs 
sponsored by for-profits and lowest in private nonprofit 
programs. 

■ While 86 percent of parents pay the full fee for enrolling 
their children, 52 percent of publicly sponsored programs 
and 39 percent of private nonprofit programs indicate a 
willingness to adjust fees according to family income. 

■ Approximately 84 percent of programs are regulated or 
licensed by a child-care licensing agency or approved by a 
state department of education; 23 percent are accredited by 
a state or national accrediting organization. Publicly 
sponsored programs are more likely to be exempt from 
licensing requirements (69 percent are regulated or 
licensed) than private nonprofits (87 percent) or for-profit 
programs (92 percent). Most programs (83 percent) are 
annually reviewed through the use of systematic interviews, 
observations, and/or the completion of forms. 

■ Forty percent of directors report that they have received 
requests for services that their programs do not provide. 
Most common requests include care for special populations 
(24 percent) and transportation (20 percent). 

Legal Status As with the care of younger children, there is a widespread 

perception that the legal status of before- and after-school 
programs has important implications for the goals, services, and 
quality of care provided. Kis'»:er, et al. (1991) summarize the 
ideological differences characterizing the debate about nonprofit 
versus for-profit care: 
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Nonprofit centers claim that they provide higher quality care, 
because they must devote all income to program expenses, and 
their motivation is to serve children rather than to make a 
prout. For-profit centers argue that their dependence on the 
satisfaction of parents motivates them to manage efficiently and 
to be responsive to the needs of the children and their parents. 
For-profit centers do not necessarily make large profits (p. 32). 

Nationally, nonprofit before- and after-school programs are far 
more prevalent than for-profit programs: 66 percent of the 
programs serving children between the ages of 5 and 13 at least 
four days per week are either public or private nonprofit 
organizations; the remaining 34 percent have private for-profit 
status (Table III-l). Programs operating on a for-profit basis 
include national chains and proprietary schools. This pattern is 
consistent across the major geographic regions of the United States 
with two exceptions: private nonprofit programs are more likely to 
operate in the Northeast and for-profit programs are more likely to 
operate in suburban areas. 



TABLE in-1 

LEGAL STATUS OF PROGRAMS BY REGION AND URBANICFTY^ 





Public^ 


Private 
Nonprofit^ 


For- 
Profit^ 


Sample 
Size 


All Programs 


23% 


43% 


34% 


1»275 


Region: 










Northcafil 


14% 


50% 


36% 


181 


South 


23 


40 


38 


451 


Midwest 


22 


47 


31 


197 


West 


29 


44 


27 


446 


Urbanicity: 










Urban 


25% 


4^% 


28% 


948 


Suburban 


17 


40 


43 


266 


Rural 


30 


43 


27 


61 



Row percentages may not total exactly to 100 percent due to rounding. 

^ Includes Public Schools; State, County, and Local Govcmmcnu; and Public Social Service Agendc*. 
•J 

Includes Nonprofit Private Religious and Nonreligious SchooU, Church and Religious Groupc, Private Organizations, and Private 
Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profil Private Schools and Private Corporatioat, 
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Sponsorship and One characteristic of programs, as we will see in the next section, is 

Years in Operation that they are located in many different settings and in facilities that 

are also used for other purposes. A unique feature of before- and 
after-school programs in the United States is the sponsorship of 
programs by organizations in the public and private sectors. In 
order to characterize the types of organizational sponsors, we 
defined the primary sponsor as the organization that legally 
administers the program, regardless of where the program site is 
actually located. Overall, the largest proportion of programs are 
legally administered by three types of sponsoring organizations: 
private for-profit corporations (29 percent), private nonprofit 
organizations (19 percent) and the public schools (18 percent) 
(Table III-2). The remaining sponsors are distributed across 
nonprofit religious and nonreligious private schools (10 percent); 
state, county and local governments (5 percent); church or religious 
groups (6 percent), private nonprofit social service or youth serving 
agencies (7 percent); other nonprofit organizations (2 percent); for- 
profit private schools (3 percent); and other for-profit organizations 
(2 percent) (Table 111-2). 



TABLE ni-2 

NUMBER OF PROGRAMS AND YEARS IN OPERATION BY TYPE OF SPONSOR 





Estimated 
Total 




Percent 


Average No. 
Yean in 
Operation 


s.e. 


Total Nonprofit 


32,475 


(1.765) 


66% 


8.4 


(0.6) 


Public Schools 


8,690 


(1.057) 


18% 


6.4 


(0.7) 


Private School*^ 


4,910 


(566) 


10 


14.6 


(2.7) 


State, County, Local 








Govemmenu 


2,209 


(322) 


5 


8.9 


(3.n 


Church or Religious 












Groups 


2,919 


(459) 


6 


9.7 


(1.1) 


Private Organizations 


9»277 


(999) 


19 


8.0 


(0.6) 


Private Social Service 












or Youth Serving 












Agencies 


3340 


(390) 


7 


4.4 


(0.6) 


Other^ 


1,130 


(228) 


2 


9.7 


(1.5) 


Toul For-Profit 


16.600 


(1.725) 


34% 


8.4 


(0.5) 


Private Corporations 


14,186 


(1.595) 


29% 


8.1 


(0.7) 


Private Schools 


1,400 


(264) 


3 


9.0 


(2.0) 


Other^ 


1,014 


(101) 


2 


12.8 


(2.6) 


Sample Size: 


1,270 











^ Standard Error. 

^ Includes Religious and Nonreligious Private Schools. 

' Includes Public and Private Colleges/Universities, Parent Groups, and undifferentiated "other.** 
^ Includes For-Profit Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies and undifferentiated "other." 
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For-profit corporations are more likely than are other organizations 
to sponsor programs in the Northeast (31 percent) and the South 
(34 percent); in the Midwest, private organizations (for-profit and 
nonprofit) constitute the largest percentage of organizational 
sponsors (27 percent and 26 percent, respectively) while in the 
West, sponsorship is more evenly spread among a number of 
organizations (Table IH-S). For-profit corporations are also most 
likely to sponsor programs in suburban areas (38 percent); in both 
urban and rural areas, on the other hand, sponsorship is more 
evenly divided among public schools and private for-profit and 
nonprofit organizations (see Table III-4). 



TABLE in.3 
SPONSORSmP OF PROGRAMS BY REGION 



All 





Northeast 


South 


Midwest 


West 


Regions 


Public and Private 












Nonprofit: 












Public Schools 


12% 


19% 


16% 


19% 


18% 


Private SchooU^ 


12 


9 


8 


13 


10 


Slate, County, Local 












Govemmenti 


2 


3 


5 


9 


5 


Church or Religious 












Groups 


6 


7 


3 


7 


6 


Private Organizations 


21 


17 


26 


14 


19 


Private Social Service 












or Youth Serving 












Agencies 
Other Nonprofit^^ 


11 


5 


8 


7 


7 


1 


2 


2 


4 


2 


For-Frofii: 












Private Corporations 


31% 


34% 


27% 


19% 


29% 


Private Schools 


<1 


3 


2 


5 


3 


Other For-Profit^^ 


4 


1 


2 


3 


2 


Sample Size: 


180 


450 


196 


444 


1,270 



Includes Religious and Nontieligious Private Schools. 

^ Includes Public and Private Colleges/Universities, Parent Groupt, and undifferentiated "other." 
^ Includes For-profit Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies and undifferentiated "other." 
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TABLE 



SPONSORSHIP OF PROGRAMS BY URBAMCITY 





Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


All 


r uoiic ana rnvaic nionprouu 










rUDiic ocnoois 




lOTO 




1 oof 
lovo 


Private Schools-'^ 


13 


9 


5 


10 


Stale, County, Local 










Government 


7 


2 


4 


5 


Church or Rcligioiw Groupi 


8 


5 


0 


6 


Private Organizations 


18 


17 


29 


79 


Private Social Service or 










Youth Serving Mcndca 
Other Nonprofit^"'^ 


6 


8 


4 


7 


2 


2 


4 


2 


For-Profit: 










Private Corporation* 


21% 


38% 


27% 


29% 


Private School* 


3 


3 


0 


3 


Other For-Profit^^ 


4 


1 


0 


2 


Sample Size: 


944 


265 


61 


L27C 



Entty into the market of the three most prevalent types of 
sponsoring organizations has been rehUvely recent Tlie average 
program sponsored by a private for-profit corporation has been in 
operation 8,1 years; private nonprofit organizations average 8.0 
years; and public schools 6.4 years (Table 111-2). In contrast, 
nonprofit religious and nonreligious private schools average 14.6 
years of operation; other types of for-profit organizations average 
12.8 years, followed by church or religious groups and other 
nonprofits (9.7 years). The 1988 SACC in America study had 
found an average of seven years of operation in their voluntary 
sample, with child-care agencies existing longer (10 years) than 
public schools (4 years) (Marx, 1990a). 

More than two-thirds of the programs overall (68 percent) are part 
of a multi-site program. Of these programs, the median number of 
sites where the overall program operates is seven. 

Interagency Tliere has been a great deal of interest in the notion of 

Cooperation collaboration among institutions to meet a community's needs for 

school-age child-care (Seligson & Fink, 1989). In addition to the 
fact that a single organization may not have the expertise for 
addressing all of the out-of-school needs of 5- to 13-year-old 



Includes Religious and Nonreligious Private Schools. 

Includes Public and Private CollcgcsAJniversities, Parent Group*, and undifferentiated "other.** 
Includes For-Profit Social Scrvicc/Youth Serving Agencies and undifferentiated ''other." 
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children, there are also incentives for collaboration in terms of 
sharing costs and generating resources to serve the widely varying 
needs of this age range. Communities have different opportunities, 
however, for establishing partnerships, depending on the nature and 
range of organizations in the area. Along with the apparent 
desirability of collaboration, previous research has yielded the 
impression that partnerships are fairly common (35 percent of 
school districts in Florida reported operating with partnership 
arrangements, according to Marx, 1990b), The present study shows 
that this impression has probably resulted from studies that focused 
on public school-based programs, since we find that partnership 
arrangements are more common in the public schools. 

Organizations may cooperate in the provision of before- and after- 
school care in three major ways: (1) through the use of partnership 
arrangements in the sponsorship of programs, (2) by maldng 
donations of in-kind resources to the primary sponsor, and (3) by 
coordinating services for children with the schools or other 
organizations. 

Partnenhip arrangements. Among all programs in the United 
vStates, only 7 percent report that the sponsoring organization 
operates in a partnership arrangement in which other organizations 
play a key role in maintaining the program (Table 111-5), Programs 
legally administered by public organizations and private nonprofit 
organizations are more likely to operate under a partnership 
arrangement (15 percent and 7 percent, respectively) than are for- 
profit programs (3 percent). More specifically, programs sponsored 
by the pubUc schools or for-profit private schools (14 percent each) 
or a state, county or local government agency (21 percent) rank 
highest in terms of reporting that they operate in a partnership 
arrangement.^^ 

Eighty-thiee percent of the partnership arrangements include just 
one other organization; 6 percent include two partners in addition 
to tht primary sponsor, and the remaining 11 percent include three 
or more. Understandably, the public schools (29 percent) and state, 
county, and local government agencies (32 percent) are the most 
frequent types of partners (Table ni-6). Church or religious 
groups, private (for-profit or nonprofit) corporations, state 
governments, youth-serving agencies, private (for-profit or 
nonprofit) schools and other organizations account for the 
remaining types of participating partner organizations. 




The pcrcv*ntagcs of state, county, local government and private for-profit schools should be interpreted vvith caution due to 
small sample size& (see sundard erron for these estimates). 
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TABLE Ul'S 



PERCENTAGES OF BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS WITH 
PARTNERS BY LEGAL STATUS AND SPONSORSHIP^ 



Sample 



Percent Size 



Among All Programi 7% 1,250 

Programi With Partnew That Arc 
Sponsored By: 

Public 15% 580 

Private Nonprofiu 7 460 

For-Profiu 3 200 

Public and Private Nonprofit: 

PubUc SchooU 14% 506 

Private SchooU^'' 8 90 

Slate, County, Local Govcmmcnti 21 67 

Church or Religioua Group* 6 34 

Private Organization* 7 183 
Private Social Service or Youth Serving 

Agencie* 9 137 

Other Nonprofit-^^ 1 Zl 

For-Profit: 

Private Corporstiont 2% 161 

Private Schools 14 23 

Other For-ProOt^^ <1 15 



Partners refer to organizations that play a key role in maintaining the program with the iponsoring organization that legally 
administers it. 

Includes Religious and Nonreligioui Private SchooU, 

Includes Public and Private CollegcsAJniversilica. Parent Groupt and undifferentiated "other." 
Includes For-Profit Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies and undifferentiated "other." 



TABLE 

TYPES OF PARTT'fERSHIP ARRANGEMENTS^^ 



Percent 



Type* of Partner*:' 



County or Local Governments 32% 

Public Schools 29 

Church/Religious Groups 11 

Private Corporation*'^^ 8 

State Governments 6 

Youth-Serving Agencies 5 

Private Religious or Nonreiigious Schools 4 

Other 11 



Sample Size: 126 



Receipt of in-kind donations. Organizations and groups in the 
community also cooperate with sponsoring organizations by 
providing in-kind donations. While only a small percentage of 
programs are described by onsite directors as operating in a 
partnership arrangement, a larger percentage of sponsoring 
organizations obtain resources from multiple sources. Overall, 27 
percent of the programs receive donations (Table III-?). By sector, 
more publicly sponsored (40 percent) and nonprofit (32 percent) 
programs receive donations than private for-profits (11 percent). 
Almost 70 percent of the programs receiving donations report that 
they have one major donor; 19 percent report two donors; and 11 
percent report three or more. 

Donors are typically private individuals (30 percent), school districts 
or public schools (23 percent), private corporations (19 percent), 
parent groups and church or religious groups (18 percent each) 
(Table III-8). The major types of donations include: supplies (60 
percent), equipment (43 percent), rent or physical space (36 
percent), and other unspecified types of donations (34 percent). 
Less frequently received as donations are food (15 percent) and 
custodial or maintenance services (11 percent). The remaining 
types of donations (start-up money, insurance coverage, staff, 
transportation, and administrative support) are each received by less 
than 10 percent of the programs that receive in-kind donations. 



Partners refer to organizations that play a key role in maintaining the program with the sponsoring organization that legally 
administers it. 

Percentages do not sum 100 percent because programs may have multiple partners. 



22 

May include both nonprofit and for-profit organizations. 
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TABLE in.7 



PERCENTAGES OF BEFORE- AND AFTER«SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
RECEIVING DONATIONS BV LEGAL STATUS AND SPONSORSHIP 



Sample 
Percent^ Size 



Among AU Programs 


27% 


1,259 


Programs Receiving Donations That Arc 






Sponsored By; 






Public 


40% 


607 


Private Nonprofits 


32 


439 


For-Profits 


11 


202 


Public and Private Nonprofit: 






Public Schools 


37% 


503 


Privaie Schools^^ 


34 


86 


State, County, Local Governments 


47 


53 


Church or Religious Groups 


34 


33 


Private Organizations 


27 


184 


Private Social Service or Youth Serving 






Agencies 
Other Nonprofit^ 


52 


81 


35 


102 


For-Profu: 






Private Corporations 


10% 


148 


Private Schools 


11 


25 


Other For-Profit^^ 


16 


28 



Included in the "other" category are such items as toys and 
furniture, and help with special services such as field trips and 
concerts. 

Pro gram coordination The most frequent type of cooperation 
among organizations ends up involving the coordination of services 
for participating children with other organizations through regular 
communication about care, making referrals, or ananging for 
services to be delivered to children (reported by 42 percent of the 
programs). Publicly sponsored programs are more likely to report 
coordinating services (55 percent) than are either private nonprofit 
(42 percent) or for-profit (36 percent) programs. 



""^ Percentage of total for all types of sponsors in both the nonprofit and for-profit icctori. 

Includes Religious or Nonreligioua Private Schools. 
^ Includes Public and Private Colleges/Universiiies, Parent Groups ind undiffcrcntial "other." 

Includes For-Profit Social Scrvnce/Youth Serving Agencies and undifferentiated "other." 
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TABLE III^ 

TYPES OF DONORS /iSX) IN-KIND DONATIONS 



Percent 


TVi/TV* nf r^nnnrc'27 




Private Individuals 


30% 


Private Corporations^ 


19 


Parent Groups 


1 Q 

io 


Church/Religious Groups 


18 


School Districts 


12 


Public Schools 


11 


County or Local Governments 


5 


Social Service Agencies 


5 


Private Schools 


2 


College/Universities 


2 


State Governments 


0 


Other 


9 


Samp'c Size: 


433 


Types of In-Kind Donations: 




Supplies 


60% 


Equipment 


43 


Rent or Space 


36 


Food 


15 


Custodial/Maintenance 


11 


Start-Up Money 


9 


Insurance Coverage 


8 


Staff 


3 


Transportation 


2 


Administrative Support 


2 


Other 


34 


Sample Size: 


398 



Thus we see that while fewer programs describe themselves as 
functioning under a partnership arrangement, many more rely on 
in-kind donations from a variety of sources in the local community 
and almost half coordinate services for children. 

Outstanding examples of interagency coordination from our site 
visits include: 

■ A decision by the Dade County School Board to expand 
beyond the programs operated at community school sites 
has resulted in after-school care being available in each 
elementary school building. School principals are offered 
the option of either taking direct responsibility for operating 
a program enrolling more than 100 children or entering into 
a cooperative agreement with one of three approved school- 



27 

Percentages sum to more than 100 percent due to programs having multiple donors or multiple types of donations. 

28 

^ May include both nonprofit and for-profit organizations. 
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allied agencies (the Family Christian Association of 
America, the YMCA, or the YWCA). School-based 
programs operated by a school-allied agency have use of the 
school facility (although access to particular spaces within 
the school may be restricted) and janitorial services free of 
charge; daily snacks are provided by the school district and 
the school-allied agency is billed 50 cents per child. 

■ The Miami-Dade Community College and the Dade County 
School District through its Division of Adult and 
Community Education cooperate to offer the required 
introductory and inservice training for school-age child-care 
staff members to meet licensing requirements. Staff 
members from each of the allied-agency sponsored programs 
may also attend these classes in addition to the training 
activities sponsored by their respective organizations. 

■ Pittsboro Elementary School's after-school program is 
administered by At-Your-School, Inc., a private nonprofit 
agency based in Indianapolis. The North West Hendricks 
School Corporation offers free use of the school facilities 
and oversees the program. Members of the local church, 
parents, and other townspeople who initiated the program 
in 1990 continue to maintain an active role in its operation 
and policies. One parent wrote a grant proposal that was 
accepted by her company to help provide funding for the 
program and the host principal sets aside a portion of her 
discretionary fund for purchasing shared equipment. One 
parent has volunteered to publish a parent newsletter, 
others have donated crafts and games or helped raise funds 
for scholarships. A local Christian Church has agreed to 
match all donations, up to $1,000 for the scholarship fund. 

■ Y-Kids Care, located in a one-room portable/modular 
structure on the grounds of the Piedmont Avenue School in 
Oakland, California, is operated by the YMCA. The 
school-YMCA relationship is formalized by an annual 
contract between the YMCA and the Oakland Unified 
School District. Beyond this formal rental agreement, the 
ties between the school and program are strong. The Y- 
Kids Care program is viewed as an adjunct of and important 
to the school's overall educational mission. The principal 
assumes responsibility for keeping the Y-Kids Care site 
director abreast of school happenings and for providing 
unofficial guidance and support. Classroom teachers and 
program staff communicate by handwritten note or 
telephone. The Y-Kids Care site director works to 
strengthen the linkage between home and program and 
takes the lead in helping parents learn what to expect from 
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the program, how to interact with staff, or how to approach 
the school about a problem. 

■ The Concord Community Center operates an after-school 
program for children from three different inner-city 
elementary schools in Indianapolis, Indiana. While no 
formal linkages exist with the Indianapolis School District, 
the social worker of one of the main feeder schools works 
closely with Concord Community Center staff in dealing 
with various situations affecting the children. For example, 
parents sometimes ask that center staff members be present 
at meetings with school personnel. The director of social 
services for the Concord Community Center serves as a 
liaison between children/families and the assorted social 
service agencies in the area. 

■ Cliildren attending the Centro Mater after-school program 
located in an inner-city area of Miami called Little Havana 
are from both public and private elementary schools. 
Centro Mater teaching staff review the report cards of 
children and contact their school teachers to target 
particular tutorial assistance if a low grade is noted. An 
individualized tutorial program, focusing on mathematics 
and English, is available to children in grades 3 through 8. 

Operating Schedules The operating schedules of school-age child-care programs are 

based around the school schedule of children and have traditionally 
been geared to the needs of working parents. The availability of 
services before and after the regular school day, during school 
breaks and holidays, and during the summer results in a program 
being more or less convenient and accessible to parents who need 
care for their child. From the child's point of view, he or she may 
end up participating in an organized school-age child-care program 
or school for a good part of his/her waking hours, Ove days per 
week. 

Types of sessions. While 73 percent of the programs in the United 
States offer both before- and after-school sessions, the availability 
of both sessions varies substantially by the legal status of the 
sponsoring organization (Table 111-9). Very few programs (less 
than 1 percent) are offered as only before-school sessions. For- 
profit organizations are more likely to offer both before- and after- 
school sessions (84 percent) than are private nonprofit 
organizations (71 percent) or public sponsors (60 percent). On the 
other hand, publicly sponsored programs are more likely to offer 
only after-school sessions (40 percent) than are private nonprofit 
and for-profit programs (29 percent and 15 percent, respectively). 
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TABLE in-9 



TYPES OF SESSIONS OFFERED SY LEGAL STATUS 
AND SPONSORSHIP 







Session 






Just Before 


Just After 


Before and 
After 


Sample 
Size 


All Program! 


<1% 


26% 


73% 


1,289 


Percentage of Programf 










Sponsored By: 










Public 


0% 


40% 


60% 


592 


Private Nonprofit 


0 


29 


71 


477 


For-Profit 


1 


15 


34 


206 


Public and Private Nonprofit: 










Public Schools 


0% 


36% 


64% 


516 


Private School*^^ 


0 


30 


70 


92 


State, County, Local 










Governments 


1 


58 


41 


67 


Church or Religious Groups 


0 


25 


75 


36 


Private Organizations 


0 


20 


80 


191 


Private Social Service or Youth 










Serving Agencies 


1 


55 


44 


142 


Other Nonprofit^^ 


0 


31 


69 


21 


For-Profit: 










Private Corporations 


0% 


12% 


88% 


163 


Private Schools 


6 


25 


69 


25 


Other For-Profit^^ 


0 


35 


65 


17 



Operating schedules. Overall, 82 percent of programs operate full- 
days during the summer. This is very similar to the SACC in 
America study finding of 81 percent (Marx, 1990a). The operating 
schedules of programs are associated with their legal status (Table 
ni-lO), Private for-profit programs are more likely to operate full- 
days during the summer (SNS percent), during school holidays (96 
percent), vacations (95 percent), on snow days and when school is 
closed (89 percent), than are both private nonprofit and publicly 
sponsored programs. Public programs (e.g,, schools, local 
governments, agencies) appear to be less responsive to the needs of 



Row percentages total 100 percent. 

Includes Religious and Nonreligious Private Schools. 

Includes Public and Private CoUegesAJniversities, Parent Groups, and undifferentiated "other." 
Includes For-profit Social ServicesA'outh Serving Agencies and undifferentiated "other." 
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TABLE m-LO 



OPERATING SCHEDULES OF BEFORE- AND 
AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS BY LEGAL STATUS 



Legal Status 





AU 


Ptihli'^'^ 


Private 


ror- 






M/^« ri wr\ ft t*^^ 

i^ouproiii 


rroui 


Percentage of Programs 










That Operate: 










5 Days Per Week 


99% 


99% 


98% 


100% 


Full-Day Summen 


82 


62 


80 


96 


Percentage of Programs 










That Provide Care During: 










School Holidays 


79% 


62% 


76% 


96% 


School Vacations 


81 


65 


79 


95 


Snow Days/School 










Qosinp 


67 


46 


60 


89 


Teacher In-Service Days 


36 


76 


87 


92 


Extended Hours (After 










6 p.m.) 


11 


9 


9 


15 


Weekends 


3 


1 


5 


3 


Sample Size: 


1»289 


589 


474 


206 



parents when school is not in session, having the lowest percentage 
that operate on school holidays (62 percent), vacations (65 
percent), or snow days (46 percent), and that provide full-day 
summer programs (62 percent). In contrast, our findings suggest 
that private programs, whether nonprofit or for-profit, are more 
geared to market demands. Few programs operate after 6 p.m. (11 
percent) or on weekends (3 percent), with little variation across 
program sponsor. 

Hours of operation. While most programs tend to offer 
kindergartners the same schedule of services as older children (88 
percent of the before-school sessions and 78 percent of the after- 
school sessions), publicly sponsored programs (81 percent) are less 
likely to offer kindergartners a before-school modified schedule to 
accommodate half-day kindergarten class schedules than are private 
nonprofit and for-profit programs (89 percent and 91 percent, 
respectively) (Table III-ll). The programs modifying their 
operating schedules for kindergartners offer an average of four 
hours of care before school and 5.8 hours of care after school for 
this age group. 



Includes Public Schools; State, County, and Local Governments; and Public Social Service Agencic*. 

Includes Nonprofit Religious and Nonrcliglous Private Schools* Church and Religious Groups, Private Organizations, and 
Private Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 
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TABLE m il 
HOURS OF OPERATION BY LEGAL STATUS 



Legal SUtut 



AU Private Private 
Programs Public^ Nonprofit^ For-ProGt^^ 
is.c.y^ (s.c.) (LC.) (LeO 



Proportion of 
Programs Offering 
The Same 
Schedule For 
Children In 
Kindergarten: 


















Before School 
After School 


88% 
78 




81% 
78 




89% 
74 




91% 
83 




Average Number of 
Hours Per Day 
Program Meets: 


















Before School 
After School 


1.8 hn. 
3.2 


(0.1) 
(0.1) 


1.9 hn. 

33 


(0.1) 
(0.1) 


1.8 hr». 

3.2 


(0.1) 
(0.1) 


1.7 hn. 
3.2 


(0.1) 
(0.1) 


Average Number of 
Hours Per Day 
Kindergarten 
Sessions With 
Different 
Schedules Meet: 


















Before School 
After School 


4.0 hn. 
5.8 


(0.3) 
(0.1) 


4.2 hn, 
5.6 


(0.4) 
(0.2) 


Z8 hrt. 
5.8 


(0.6) 
(0.2) 


4.8 hn. 
5.8 


(0.4) 
(0.2) 



Sample Size: 1,066 525 371 163 



Standard Error. 

Includes Public Schools; Sute, County, and Local Govcmmenti; and Public Social Service Agendct. 

Includes Nonprofit Religious and Nonreligious Private SchooU, Church and Religious Groups, Private Organizations, and 
Private Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 
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Across program sponsors, there is little variation in the average 
number of hours the program meets, with the exception of modified 
kindergarten before-school schedules. Private nonprofits offering a 
modified before-school schedule tend to offer fewer hours of 
service (2.8 hours) than either publicly sponsored or for-profit 
programs (4.2 and 4.8 hours, respectively). 

Financial Resources The phone survey collected summary information regarding the 

major sources of program income - including fees paid by parents 
and government subsidies - and budget expenditures. Directors 
were also asked about fee adjustment policies and the major types 
of government subsidies received. 

Income. On average, programs receive over four-fifths (83 percent) 
of their income from parental fees (Table III-12). Most of their 
remaining income comes from government funds (10 percent). For- 
profit programs receive a higher percentage of their income from 
parental fees (90 percent) than do publicly sponsored programs (75 
percent), thus relying less on government funds. Since fees are 
such a large part of the income of before- and after-school 
programs, more detailed findings regarding hourly fee rates and 
adjustment policies are discussed separately in the next section. 

One-third of all programs (33 percent) receive some form of 
government funding."*^ Programs located in the Northeast (42 
percent) are most likely to receive government funds, and programs 
in the South (29 percent) are least likely. In terms of legal status, 
publicly sponsored programs (44 percent) are more likely to receive 
some form of government funding than either private nonprofit (29 
percent) or for-profit (31 percent) programs. 

The sources of government funds received directly vary somewhat 
by legal status of the program. State and local government funds 
are received by well over half of the programs receiving 
government funds, ranging from 55 percent of private nonprofits to 
79 percent of publicly sponsored programs. The next most common 
sources of government funds are the Child-Care Food Program"*^ 
(37 percent of the for-profits to 64 percent of the private nonprofit 
programs) and Social Service Block Grant/Title XX"*^ (21 percent 
of the publicly sponsored programs; 45 percent of the private 
nonprofits, and 56 percent of the for-profits receiving government 
funds). Chapter 1 funding is a very small source of income for 
programs. 



Not including the Dependent Care Tax Credit that allows parents of children under age 13 to claim a tan credit for the cost of 



care. 
41 



Provides subsidies to centers and qualified family day-care homes for meals and snacks. 



Provides general funding to states for human services, including subsidized child care for low-income parents. 
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TABLE m-12 



INCO\fE AND EXPEI^nXTRES IN BEFORE AND 
AFTER SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



Legal Status 



All Private For- 

Programi Public'^'^ Nonprofil^^ Profit'^^ 



Average Percentage of Income 
Received From: 



Parent Fees 


83% 


75% 


82% 


90% 


Govemioent Funds 


10 


17 


9 


8 




3 


3 




1 


Board of Education 


1 


3 


<1 


0 


Other Sources 


2 


2 


3 


2 


For Program* With Income 










From Government Funds, 










Perccnuge From:'^'^ 










State/Local 










Governments 


64% 


79% 


55% 


61% 


Child-care Food 










Program 


50 


47 


64 


37 


Title XX 


41 


21 


45 


56 


Chapter 1 


3 


5 


1 


4 


Other Grant Funds 


15 


21 


21 


3 


Average Percentage of Total 










Budget Spent On: 










Salaries and Benefits 


60% 


70% 


62% 


47% 


Rent and Utilities 


11 


4 


10 


18 


Insurance 


6 


2 


6 


8 


Other Program Costs 


24 


23 


23 


27 


Sample Size: 


1,055 


489 


368 


191 



Expendkures. By far, the largest item on the budget of before- and 
after-schooi programs is staff salaries and benefits. In 1991, 
programs spent an average of 60 percent of their total budget on 
salaries and benefits. The percentage of the budget spent on 
salaries and benefits differs substantially among different types of 
programs. Publicly sponsored programs (including public schools; 
state, county, and local governments; and public social service 
agencies) and private nonprofit programs spent a much larger 
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Includes Public Schools; State, County, and Local Governments; and Public Social Service Agenda. 

Includes Nonprofit Religious and Nonreligious Private Schools, Church and Religious Groups, Private Organizations, and 
Private Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 

Percentages sum to more than 100 percent due to programs receiving multiple sources of government funds. 
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proportion of their budget on salaries and benefits (70 percent and 
62 percent, respectively) than did for-profit programs (47 percent). 
The smaller proportion of the budget spent on salaries and benefits 
by for-profit centers reflects their lov/er likelihood of receiving in- 
kind donations such as space and the lower wages they pay staff 
(discussed further in the section on staffing). 

Parental Fees and Subsidies Because fees provide the major source of income for most 

programs, they play an important role in determining the type of 
program parents select for their children and help to shape the 
characteristics of the program offered. Fee structures in before- 
and after-school programs vary tremendously, and constructing 
average fees across programs was not straightforward. For example, 
programs may or may not have separate fee structures for before- 
and after-school sessions and for kindergartners versus older 
children. Programs also vary in the number of hours they operate 
per day and the time schedule used for quoting fees (e.g., per year, 
month, week, day, or hour). To allow ccmparisons of fees across 
programs, fees for all reporting programs were converted to an 
hourly basis, adjusting for the number of hours and days per week 
that programs are in operation."^^ 

Fees paid by parents . Overall, program directors estimate that 86 
percent of parents pay the full fees of enrolled children, with only 
slight differences by legal status of the program. The percent 
paying full fee ranges &*om 82 percent in publicly sponsored 
programs to 90 percent in for-profit programs (Table III- 13)."*^ 

Approximately 65 percent to 75 percent of programs, across all 
sectors, charge parents the same hourly fees for both kindergartners 
and older children; others have higher rates for kindergarten 
children. This policy shows up in the average hourly fees of 
programs that charge a different amount for kindergartners, which 
are consistently higher when quoted separately by session type. 

The average hourly fees charged by programs (excluding any 
modified fees paid by kindergartners) are highest in for-profits, 
particularly when quoted separately for before-school sessions. In 
all three cases (before-school, after-school and combined before- 
and after-school programs), fees are significantly higher in for-profit 



Upon inspection of the data, apparent outliers were detected (e.g., programs charging more than $100 per hour.) When these 
anomalies could be interpreted as coding errors, they were corrected in the database whenever possible. Other inconsistencies still 
remain, however, due to the inability at this point to determine whether the data represented an error or actual value. For example, 
cases of programs charging $1 a year in fees were left in when this value was repeated for more than one type of session (before- 
school and after-school) within a program. Programs reporting no charge for a particular session, however, were coded as missing 
when non-zero fees were assessed elsewhere in the saa ^ program. 

JO 

Program directors could respond by giving either the percentage or the number of parents paying full fees. Reported 
percentages reflect those responding with a percentage (915) since dividing the number of parents paying full fees by the number of 
children enrolled in the program would tend to underestimate the percentage of parents who pay full fees (some parents have more 
than oni" child enrolled in the program). 
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TABLE in.l3 



PARENT FEES CHARGED IN BEFORE AND 
AFTER SCHOOL PROGRAMS BY LEGAL STATUS 



Legal Sutiu 





Ail 

Programs (s.e,)''^ 


Public^^ (s.e.) 


Private 
Nnnnroflt^^ 


\?'^') 


For-Profit^^ Cs e 


Average Percentage of 
Parents Paying Full 


86% 




82% 




84% 




90% 


Percentage of Programs 
Charging The Same Fees 
For All Kindergarten and 
Older Children: 
















Before School Session 
After School Session 


68% 
71 




70% 
76 




71% 
73 




65% 
66 


Average Hourly Fee For 
Before School Sessions: 
















All Children-^'^ 
Kindcrgarincrs^^ 


$2,89 
$4.20 


(.11) 
(.28) 


$Z50 
$4.89 


(.21) 
(.45) 


$2.65 
$3.44 


(.48) 


$3J5 (19'\ 
$4.37 (.46) 


Average Hourly Fee For 
After-School Sessions: 
















All Children 
Kindergartners 


$1.96 
$2.69 


(.04) 
(.13) 


$1.79 
$3.23 


(.11) 
(34) 


$1.83 
$2.04 


(.06) 
(.17) 


$Z23 (.07) 
$2.87 (.18) 


Average HourI>' Fee For 
Combined Before- and 
After-School Programs: 
















All Children 
Kindergartners 


$1.77 
$1.70 


(.04) 
(.09) 


$1.64 
$1.75 


(.10) 
(.23) 


$1^8 
$1-45 


(.05) 
(.U) 


$1.85 (.06) 
$2.05 (.14) 



Sample Size: 915 400 340 169 



^ Standard Error. 

Includes Public Schools; State County, and Local Governments; and Public Social Service Agencies. 

Includes Nonprofit Religious and Nonreligioui Private Schools, Church and Religious Groups, Private Organizations, and 
Private Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 

Program directors could respond by giving either the percentage or the number of parents paying full fees. Reported 
percentages reflect those responding with a percentage lince dividing the number of parents paying full fees by the number of children 
enrolled in the program would tend to underestimate the percentage of parents who pay full fees (some parents have more than one 
child enrolled in the program). 

"^■^ Basic fees of all programs, excluding any modified fees for kindergartners. 

Includes only programs charging a different amount for kindergartners. 
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programs compared to publicly sponsored and nonprofit programs. 
In 1991, parents paid an average of $3.35 per hour for a child to 
attend a before-school session sponsored by a for-profit 
organization and only S2.50 per hour in a publicly sponsored 
program. Programs quoting a combined fee structure for before- 
and after- school sessions have a lower hourly fee, with for-profits 
charging an average of $1.85. At $1.64 and $1.58 per hour, 
respectively, public and private nonprofit programs quoting a 
combined before-school/after -school fee structure have the lowest 
average hourly fees. 

Programs modifying their fees for kindergartners tend to charge 
more on an hourly basis when quoting before- and after-school fees 
separately: an average of $1.31 per hour more for before-school 
sessions and $.73 more in after-school sessions. Programs quoting a 
combined fee for both sessions on average charge $.07 less per 
hour for kindergartners when fees are modified for this age group. 
We see some variation in the modified hourly fee rates for 
kindergartners by the legal status of the program. In after-school 
sessions, publicly sponsored and for-profit programs charge higher 
fees for kindergartners than do private nonprofit programs. When 
quoting a combined fee structure, for-profit programs charge the 
highest lates and private nonprofits the lowest. 

Fee adjustment poUcies. Government subsidy of the fees for eligible 
children, and program decisions to offer a sliding-fee scale, 
scholarships, or tuition grants may reduce the fee burden on low- 
income families. The proportion of publicly sponsored and private 
nonprofit ^)rogiams who report that parental fees are sometimes 
adjusted based on family income is 52 and 39 percent, respectively; 
in contrast; only 15 percent of for-profit programs report that 
parents are sometimes charged different fees based on family 
income (Table 111-14). A greater proportion of publicly sponsored 
programs report having a sliding-fee scale for parents (39 percent) 
than do either private nonprofit or for-profit programs (27 percent 
and 7 percent, respectively). (It should be noted that our data 
indicate the existence of fee-adjustment policies but do not tell us 
the extent to which adjustments are made for parents.) 
Scholarships or tuition grants are much more likely to be offered by 
publicly sponsored and private nonprofit programs (offered by 31 
percent and 34 percent, respectively) than offered by for-profit 
programs (only 8 percent). In contrast, fairly equal proportions of 
programs across all sectors (36 percent on average) report that a 
government agency pays for the care of at least some of the 
enrolled children. 

The reported adjustment of fees for other reasons is quite similar 
across publicly sponsored, private nonprofit, and for-profit 
programs. The most common basis for charging a different fee is 
the number of children from the same family who are enrolled in 
the program (76 percent of the programs overall), followed by 
whether special services are provided (57 percent) and the number 
of hours that children attend the program (40 percent). Of the 



TABLE nM4 



FEE ADJUSTMENT POUCIES BY LEGAL STATUS 
OF PROGRAM STATUS 



Legal Status 



All Private 
Programs PubUc^^ Nonprofit^^ For-Profit-^^ 



Percentage of Progranois: 

With A SUding-Fcc Scale 23% 39% 27% 7% 

Offering Scholarships/ 

Tuition Granu 24 31 34 8 

Govcrament Agency Pays 

For Care of Some 

Children 36 37 32 40 

Percentage of Programs That 
Adjust Fee* Based on 

(n=l,173): 



Number of Children From 

The Same Family 76% 
Whether Or Not Special 

Service* Are Providcd^^ 57 

Number of Hours Children 

Attend 40 
Family Income 34 
Whether Parent Or OuUidc 

Agency Is Paying^ 20 
Child's Age 19 
Whether Child Has 

Diagnosed Handicap 3 
Other Reasons 14 



75% 72% 83% 

53 59 56 

42 36 41 

52 39 15 

22 20 19 

16 16 24 

3 2 5 

12 15 14 



Of Programs Adjusting Fees For 
Special Services, Percentage 
That Charge Differently For 
(n=634): 



Late Pick-up 


89% 


95% 


89% 


86% 


Field Trips 


54 


49 


52 


60 


Transportation 


34 


32 


32 


38 


Special Activities 


33 


30 


33 


34 


Other Reasons 


9 


7 


9 


11 


Sample Size: 


l;235 


587 


435 


200 



Includes Public Schools; State, County, and Local Governments; and Public Social Service Agencies. 

Includes Nonprofit Religious and Nonreligious Private Schools, Church and Religious Groups, Private Organizations, and 
Private Social ServicesA'outh Serving Agencies. 

CO 

• Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 
" ^ Such as Transportation or Field Trips. 

^ ^ Such as Welfare, Human Services, or an Employment and Training Program. 
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programs adjusting fees for special services, most charge for a late 
pickup (89 percent overall), followed by field trips (54 percent), and 
transportation (34 percent) or special activities (33 percent). 
Factors for which programs less frequently adjust their fees include 
whether a parent or outside agency is paying (20 percent), the age 
of the child (19 percent), or whether the child has a diagnosed 
handicap (3 percent). 

Licensing, Accreditation, An important aspect of assuring an acceptable level of quality of 
and Evaluaiion before- and after-school care is the extent to which programs are 

regulated by external organizations and are self-monitored or 
evaluated through the sponsoring organization. Balancing the need 
to protect children's well-being with the need to keep costs low in 
order to promote the availability of affordable care, state 
regulations may be thought of as representing a political consensus 
regarding the levels of quality that are minimally acceptable for 
protecting the health, safety, and basic developmental needs of 
children in care (Kisker et al., 1991). 

Accreditation standards are sometimes more stringent than state 
regulations and represent the consensus of early childhood 
professionals about the definition of quality care for children. The 
accreditation process is typically voluntary and initiated by programs 
that wish to be identified with higher standards of quaUty, In an 
accreditation process, such as that operated by the National 
Association for the Education of Young Children (Bredekamp, 
1984), program staff and parents work with accreditation teams of 
outside experts to measure their program practices against the 
national organization's criteria. 

Licensing . Overall, 84 percent of programs report that they are 
regulated or licensed by a child-care licensing agency or approved 
by a state department of education. Publicly sponsored programs, 
consisting primarily of public school programs, are less likely to be 
regulated or licensed (69 percent) than are either private nonprofit 
(87 percent) or for-profit (92 percent) programs because public 
schools are typically exempt from licensing requirements. A much 
greater proportion of programs are regulated or licem^ed by a child- 
care licensing agency or approved by their state department of 
education than are accredited by a state or national accrediting 
organization (84 percent versus 23 percent, respectively) (Table III- 
15). 

Accreditation. Among the small percentage of programs that are 
accredited (23 percent), approxizaately three-quarters (76 percent) 
are reported by directors to have received their accreditation from 
a state organization or agency; only 10 percent of the accredited 
programs received their accreditation through the National 
Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC), and 
17 percent indicated some other (unspecified) national 
organization. 
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TABLE in45 



UCENSING, ACCREDITATION, AND EVALUATION OF BEFORE- 
AND AFTER^HOOL PROGRAMS BY LEGAL STATUS 



Legal Status 



Programs Public^-^ Nonprofit"^ For -Profit' 



Proportion of Program* That 
Arc: 



Kcguiaicu or L^ocmca 




0" rO 


O/ /V 


yi, /o 


ACCrCutlCu 


O'X 




97 


91 


Formally Reviewed or 










i^vaiuatcu Ai L^east 










Annually 




















A/^^TTftditf^rf Pmnortinn 


















National Association for the 










Education of Young 










Children (NAEYC) 




3% 


6% 


22% 


A State Organization or 










Agency 


76 


95 


66 


79 


A National Organization 


17 


7 


30 


3 


Among Programs That Are 










Formerly Evaluated, 










Proportion Reviewed By: 










State Agency 


49% 


40% 


45% 


61% 


Program Staff 


42 


44 


40 


43 


Parents 


15 


20 


18 


8 


Board of EducationySchool 










District Staff 


15 


29 


12 


6 


National Organization Staff 


7 


3 


12 


3 


Funding Organization Staff 


5 


5 


6 


5 


Local Agency 


5 


9 


4 


2 


Director 


2 


0 


4 


1 


Other 


5 


4 


5 


3 


Sample Size: 


1.134 


557 


401 


163 



Publicly sponsored programs that are accredited (20 percent) have 
almost exclusively received this status through a state organization 
or agency (95 percent). There are a number of ways a program can 



Includes Public Schools; State, Count)', and Local Governments; and Public Social Service Agencies. 

Includes Nonprofit Religious and Nonreligious Private Schools, Church and Religious Groups, Private Organizations, and 
Private Social Services/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-P refit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 

By a Child Care Licensing Agency or Approved By a Slate Department of Education. 
By a State or National Accrediting Organization. 
^ Percentages do not sum to 100 percent because programs could check all that applied. 
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achieve state-level accreditation - through a state department of 
education (usually for public school programs), a state School-Age 
Child-Care Ailiance affiliate, or a resource and referral agency. 
Some counties and municipalities also accredit school-age child-care 
programs as part of determining eligibility to receive vouchers from 
families. 

The accreditation of private nonprofit programs is primarily through 
state organizations/agencies (66 percent) and unspecified national 
organizations (30 percent). 

Evaluation. At the local level, program directors report that a very 
high percentage of before- and after-school programs (83 percent) 
are formally reviewed or evaluated at least annually through the use 
of systematic interviews, observations, and/or the completion of 
forms.^^ A higher percentage of publicly sponsored than for- 
profit programs are reviewed or evaluated at least annually in this 
manner (88 percent versus 78 percent, respectively). Among the 
programs that are formally reviewed or evaluated, the process most 
frequently involves a state agency (49 percent) and/or program staff 
(42 percent). Parents or the board of education/school district staff 
are involved in the formal review or evaluation of programs less 
frequently (each 15 percent of the time) and staff from a national 
organization or funding organization are rarely involved (7 percent 
and 5 percent, respectively). Notable exceptions to this overall 
pattern include: (a) more involvement of state agencies in the 
review of for-profit programs (61 percent of those reporting they 
are reviewed or evaluated annually), (b) less involvement of parents 
in the review or evaluation of for-profit programs (only 8 percent), 
and (c) relatively more involvement of boards of education/school 
district staff in the evaluation or review of publicly sponsored 
programs (29 percent) compared with nonprofit or for-profit 
programs (12 percent and 6 percent, respectively). Since such a 
large proportion of publicly sponsored programs includes the public 
schools, it is interesting to note that less than half (43 percent) of 
the programs sponsored specifically by the public schools are 
receiving oversight from a board of education or other staff in the 
school district not directly involved in the program. 

Examples of evaluation procedui'es from the site visits demonstrate 
the limited oversight of before- and after-school programs: 



■ Program staff members conduct an annual self-study, 
accompanied by the setting of goals and objectives for the 
ensuing year. The extent of staff involvement in the self- 
study is left to each individual program site. 




Evaluation appean to be primarily the monitoring or aueument of program implementation, and may be done either by staff 
and parents or by ouuide evaluatori. 
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■ Central office staff visit the program site several times each 
year and provide informal feedback; teaching staff are 
formally evaluated eveiy other year and instructional aides 
annually. 

■ On an annual basis, parents are sent a questionnaire asking 
them to identify the program's three primary strengths and 
three areas of weakness; results are used for fall program 
planning. 

■ The principal of the school housing the program annually 
completes a four-page self-evaluation checklist and an 
information survey consisting of five or six open-ended 
questions. 

■ Parents complete a semi-annual evaluation questionnaire 
that solicits their feedback about program operations and 
encourages them to offer new suggestions. 

Demand for Additional While data are not available from the survey to explain the lower 

Program Components utilization rates reported in Chapter II, information regarding the 

types of special requests that parents have made for services allows 
us to begin to identify potential issues or barriers for all types of 
parents. Approximately 40 percent of the directors indicate they 
have received requests for services that have not been provided 
(Table 111-16). Of the programs receiving requests, the most 
frequent requests are for care for special populations (24 percent), 
transportation (20 percent), more slots (12 percent), or expanded 
operating schedules (11 percent receive requests for early morning 
care; 10 percent for evening care; 9 percent for care during 
holidaysA^acations; 6 percent for summer progranmiing; and 5 
percent for weekend care). 

Further analysis of the small percentage of directors indicating that 
they have received requests for additional slots shows that these 
programs had an average utilization rate of 88 percent. 
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TABLE IIM6 
REQUESTS FOR PARTICULAR SERVICES 



Percent 



Number of Programs Receiving Requests For Services That 



Have Not Been Provided 40% 

Of The Programs Receiving Requests, TVpcs of Services 
Requested: 

Care For Special Populations 24% 

Transportation 20 

More Slots 12 

Early Morning Care 11 

Extended Hours n 

Evening Care 10 
Care During HoHdaysA'acations 9 
Slots For More/Different Age Groups 9 
Special Activities 8 
Summer Program 6 
Reduced Fees/Scholarships 5 
Weekend Care 5 
Drop-In Care 4 
Sick Care 3 
Extended Care For Kindergartners 3 
Tutoring 3 
Equipment 1 
Care For Older Children 1 
Counseling l 

English As A Second Language <1 
Other 6 



Sample Size: 566 
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CHAPTER IV: PROGRAMMATIC CHARACTERISTICS 



Introdudian The telephone survey included a number of questions concerning 

the characteristics of care provided to children enrolled in 
before- and after-school programs. Directors were asked about the 
primary purposes of their program, activities offered to children, 
facilities, the characteristics of staff, and the role of parents. 
Findings about child/staff ratios and program size were derived from 
information provided about operating schedules, enrollment figures, 
and staffing. Major trends from our analyses may be summarized as 
follows: 

■ Most programs (75 percent) report that their most 
important purpose as providing adult supervision and a safe 
environment for children. The only purpose that varies 
significantly by legal status is "improving the academic skills 
of all children," reported by 77 percent of for-profit 
programs versus 61 percent of publicly sponsored programs. 

■ The most frequently available activities (offered on a daily 
basis) are socializing (97 percent of programs), free time (95 
percent), board or card games (89 percent), reading (86 
percent), time for homework (81 percent), physically active 
play (81 percent), block building (80 percent), and creative 
arts and crafts (61 percent of programs); more than half of 
the programs never offer computer games, television 
viewing, or formal counseling/therapy as activities. 

D Approximately 85 percent of programs involve children in 
planning activities using a variety of informal methods. 

■ Half of the programs (51 percent) that serve children in 
fourth grade and above provide activities for these older 
children that are different firom the activities of the younger 
children. 

■ Programs are more likely to group enrolled children by age 
(61 percent) and interests (28 percent) than by other factors 
such as ability level; only 14 percent treat children as one 
group, and 10 percent permit children to choose their own 
groups. 

■ More than one-third (35 percent) of programs are located 
in child-care centers, 28 percent are in public schools, and 
14 percent are in religious institutions; the other 23 percent 
are in six other types of locations. 

■ Approximately half of all programs use shared space. 
Programs located in public schools (67 percent), religious 
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institutions and community centers (60 percent), and 
religious private schools (55 percent) are much more likely 
than are those based in child-care centers (31 percent) to 
share their physical space. Only 17 percent of programs 
report any problems with their space, with the percentage 
slightly higher among those sharing space. 

■ The types of space used most of the time include classrooms 
(44 percent), a playground or park (19 percent), a 
multipurpose room (15 percent), a cafeteria/lunchroom (14 
percent), and/or a gym (13 percent). In terms of 
recreational space, 27 percent of the programs report that 
enrolled children do not have access to a playground or 
park as part of the before- and after-school program on at 
least a weekly basis. 

■ Onsite directors work directly with children in 73 percent of 
programs. The average program employs an additional two 
to three staff members in senior-level roles and two staff 
members in other roles. Almost 90 percent of the staff are 
women and 70 percent are white. 

■ The most senior staff members (teachers, group leaders, 
etc.) are paid an average of $6.77 per hour and other staff 
members average $5.81 per hour; 72 percent of the 
programs offer staff members one or more fringe benefits. 
Staff members v;ork an average of 20 to 26 hours per week, 
depending up^^n their role; more than a third of all staff 
members hold second jobs. 

■ Over half (58 percent) of the programs experienced 
turnover in the past year; in those programs with turnover, 
60 percent of the staff members left and were replaced. 

■ The average hourly child-to-staff ratio for all programs is 
8.9-to-l. The highest ratios are in public nonprofit 
programs (11.4-to-l) and the lowest are in for-profit 
programs (6.9-to-l). Public school-sponsored programs 
(both located in the public schools and in other locations) 
have an average ratio of 12.6- to-1. 

■ Although only 11 percent of programs require parent 
involvement, 36 percent have parents on advisory boards; 
this type of involvement is more common among nonprofit 
programs. 

■ Most programs communicate informally with parents, but 
about one-third also have newsletters or send notes home 
with children. 
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In the following section we describe the key characteristics of 
before- and after-school programs and discuss factors that shape the 
programming offered to participating children. 

Program Purposes Directors were asked a number of questions regarding the overall 

and Activities purpose of the program and the range of activities offered to 

children because of their influence on the day-to-day quality of 
programming. Programs may also vary in the degree that children 
are involved in planning activities and how they are grouped for 
activities. While we have seen in Chapter 11 that the overall 
enrollment of children beyond grade 3 begins to decline, some 
programs are making special provisions for older children that may 
enhance their willingness to participate. In this section we review 
findings from the telephone survey related to the characteristics of 
programs in each of these areas; we then illuminate the 
relationships among these program characteristics — purpose, 
activities, participation in planning and choice, and provisions for 
older children — with findings from the site visits. 

Pro gram purposes. Before- and after-school programs have taken 
on many purposes ranging from providing for the basic safety of 
participating children to providing remedial help to children having 
difficulty in school. In the telephone survey, directors were asked 
which of up to seven purposes were among their program's 
purposes and then to indicate the "most important" purpose of the 
program. The most important purpose of over three-quarters of 
the programs, across all sectors, is the supervision of children (see 
Figure IV- 1). The second most common is the provision of a 
home-like environment which was cited as the "most important" 
purpose by only 12 percent of the program directors. Ilie 
remaining purposes (enrichment, academic, prevention, recreation, 
and remediation) were each cited as the most important purpose by 
fewer than 5 percent of the directors. 

When indicating all the purposes of their program, most directors 
mcluded the provision of adult supervision and a safe environment 
(99 percent) and the provision of recreational activities (97 
percent) (Table IV-1). The provision of a flexible, relaxed, home- 
hke environment and the provision of cultural and/or enrichment 
opportunities were cited as program purposes less frequently (89 
percent and 86 percent, respectively). Fewer directors, although 
still a substantial percentage, cited the prevention of problems such 
as drug or alcohol abuse, smoking, or other risk-taking behavior as 
a program purpose (71 percent); the improvement of academic 
skills of all enrolled children (70 percent); or the provision of 
remedial help to children having difficulty in school (45 percent). 
While the proportions of publicly sponsored, private nonprofit, and 
for-profit programs stressing prevention and remedial help were 
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HGURE IV- 1 
MOST IMPORTANT PROGRAM PURPOSES 



Mom, InpQ rtta t Purpote 
SuporviiiaB i 



KoBk^hkt I 12% 

EmidaiMOC - j j 
Aaxtomc 

Prevtodon-p 2% 

Recrc«aQD 2% 

i 



J 75* 



1O 203O4O5O607OSO 
Phomc ot All PtofncH 

TABLE IV-1 

PURPOSES OF BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



Legal Status 

All Private 
Program* Public ^ Nonprofit^ For-Profu" 

Percenuge of Prognims 
Indicating PurpOAcs Aa:^ 



Providing Adult Supctvition/ 










Safe Environment 


99% 


99% 


98% 


100% 


Providing Recreational 










Activities 


97 


98 


96 


98 


Providing A Flexible, Relaxed, 










Home-Like Environment 


89 


88 


88 


91 


Providing Cultural/ 










Enrichment Opportunities 


86 


S7 


86 


85 


Prevention of Problems 


71 


72 


73 


69 


Improving Academic SkiUs of 










All Children 


70 


61 


69 


77 


Providing Remedial Help To 










Children Having Difficultv In 










School 


45 


47 


46 


43 



Sample Size: 1.252 600 441 197 



^ Includes Public Schoolsj State, County, and Local Govemmenu; and Public Sodal Service Agencies. 

^ Includes Nonprofit Religious or Nonrcligious Private Schools, Church and Religious Groups, Private Organizations, and Private 
Social Services/Youth Serving Agencies. 

^ Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 

^ Percentages do not sum to 100 percent because programs could check all that applied. 
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very similar, a relatively higher proportion of the for-profit 
programs (77 percent versus 61 percent in the public sector) cited 
the improvement of academic skills of all children as one of their 
purposes, 

Actiinties. Directors were asked to indicate if particular activities 
were available to children on a daily, weekly, monthly, occasional, 
or as-needed basis. Overall, the basic activity offerings of programs 
on a daily basis tended to parallel the purposes described above. 

Low«cost, easy to organize activities offered on a daily basis by 
more than 75 percent of the programs include socializing; free time; 
board or card games and puzzles; reading independently or in small 
groups; time for doing homework; unstructured physically active 
play such as running or swimming; and construction or building with 
hollow blocks, Legos, or sand (Table IV-2). Additional activities 
available on a daily to weekly basis in at least three-quarters of the 
programs include creative arts and crafts such as painting, sewing, 
or carpentry; and movement, dance, or exercise activities. 

Programs stressing cultural/enrichment activities fall short in the 
provision of arts-related activities and both team and individual 
skill-building sports. While 89 percent of the programs cite the 
provision of cultural and enrichment opportunities as a purpose, the 
following arts-related activities are offered on at least a weekly basis 
by a smaller proportion of the programs (50 percent to 75 percent 
of all programs): unstructured dramatic play or dress-up play; 
music-making, music appreciation or singing activities; storytelling, 
role-playing, or theatrical activities. Similarly, while 97 percent of 
the programs indicate the provision of recreational activities as one 
of their purposes, activities offered less frequently (fewer than half 
of all programs offer them at least weekly) include creative writing 
and sports (both organized team sports or individual skill-building 
sports such as swimming, track/field, gymnastics), viewing videos or 
movies, field-trips, computer electronic games, and television 
watching. Tutoring, science activities or experiments, and formal 
guidance or psychological counseling or all activities related to the 
prevention of problems, improvement of academic skills, and 
providing remedial help are also offered at least weekly by fewer 
than half of the programs. 

The degree of congruence between program purposes and activities 
varied in the programs we visited: 

■ A narrowly focused program with a high degree of 

congruence between program purposes and activities . The 
director articulated the goal of this program as providing a 
productive environment in which the supervision and safety 
of children is the primary purpose. Staff place an emphasis 
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TABLE IV.2 

AcnvrriEs in before and after-school programs 



Frequency 











Occasionally 






Daily 


Weekly 


iviuitiiuy 




Never 


Higher Frequency 
Aciiviiies:'^ 






















Socializing 


97% 


1% 


0% 


1% 


0% 


Free Time 


95 


3 


0 


1 


1 


Board or Card Games 


89 


7 


0 


3 


1 


Reading 


86 


7 


0 


5 


2 


Homework 


81 


2 


0 


7 


11 


Unstructured Physical 












Play 


81 


7 


1 


7 


4 


Block Building 


80 


7 


1 


6 


5 


Creative Arts/Crafts 


61 


25 


2 


10 


2 


Dramatic Play 


54 


16 


5 


14 


11 


Movement/Dance 


51 


28 


2 


15 


4 


Music 


40 


31 


6 


16 


7 


Storytelling/Theatrical 


36 


29 


8 


23 


4 


Lower Frequency 
Activities:^ 






















Tutoring 


36% 


4% 


1% 


24% 


35% 


Creative Writing 


27 


21 


6 


25 


21 


Computer Gaines 


21 


10 


3 


11 


54 


Team Sports 


18 


6 


3 


15 


46 


Television 


16 


13 


4 


17 


49 


Science 


15 


35 


11 


25 


14 


Skill-BuUding Sports'^ 


12 


18 


5 


21 


44 


Cooking 


13 


28 


14 


23 


22 


Formal Counseling/ 












Therapy 


10 


2 


2 


29 


57 


Videos/Movies 


8 


27 


16 


35 


14 


Field Trips 


1 


13 


24 


41 


21 


Sample Size: 


1,289 











on offering an organized, efficient set of activities that 
follow a standard schedule. The program is rich in activities 
offering music, art, gymnastics, and tutorial assistance. But, 
all aspects of the program are scheduled: children must 
participate in scheduled activities, groups do not vary; staff 
are at pre-arranged stations; children are grouped by age 
with no opportunities for cross-age play or older children 
showing younger children how to do activities; children must 



^ Offered at least weekly by at Uast half of all programs overall. 

^ Offered at least weekly by less than half of the programs overall. 

7 ^ 
' Includes sports such as Swimming, Tracic/Ficld, Gymnastics. 
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follow the rules because according to the director, "three 
strikes and you are out of the program." Staff are 
constantly monitoring the location of children and using 
walkie-talkies to discuss the movement of particular children 
from one location to another. 

A program with many stated purposes and a high degree of 
congruence between these purposes and activities . This 
program strives to blend the provision of a safe and home- 
like environment with prevention, recreation, enrichment, 
and remedial assistance. As children arrive at the program 
site after school, they run through the gate to the 
playground area. Three boys, of upper-elementary school 
sg^) go to ^ covered picnic table and pull out their 
homework. Several girls play with hula hoops under a 
covered pavilion. A teacher and one group of children 
organize a game of duck-duck-goose. As more children 
arrive, two teachers begin a relay race and children form 
teams. Children move freely and easily from one activity to 
the next during this first "free period." The atmosphere is 
fun, free, and happy, with children of all ages using the 
outdoor play area. While there is a core schedule of 
activities, children are permitted choices within these blocks 
of time; individualized tutoring is available to children in 
grades 3 and higher and older children have the opportunitj' 
to participate in team sports. Staff consistently report that 
if a child appears to be having a problem, it probably is a 
signal that something is going on at home or at school that 
needs to be addressed. Their first step would be to talk to 
the child and his or her parents. 

A program with many stated purposes and a lower level of 
congruence between these espoij&ed purposes and program 
activities . While enrichment is the primary purpose of this 
program, other goals articulated by staff include providing a 
warm, safe environment; supporting the whole child from a 
developmental perspective; supporting the work of the 
home and the school; building children's self-esteem and 
awareness of diversity; supporting the needs of parents by 
providing good child-care and acting as community 
advocates for parents. The toys, games, materials, 
equipment, and nature of activities in this program are not 
as challenging as might be expected given these stated 
program purposes. For example, staff rely heavily on the 
use of ditto sheets; children must ask for paper for drawing 
or writing; there is no science comer, no equipment for 
listening to music; no area where one could lounge 
comfortably on the floor and play or talk with friends; no 
evidence of more complex games or craft projects that 
would require persistence or thought to complete; for 
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younger children, there is no dress-up area, dolls, cars or 
trucks, or other creative-play props. Outside there is little 
in the way of playground equipment, no basketball or 
Softball areas, and only limited areas where children might 
comfortably sit and relax or talk with each other. Extra 
music, dance, art, organized sports, or other specialized 
activities are not provided. Program staff try to construct a 
special environment aimed at making certain that the 
children succeed in school by using a wall-mounted display 
of words to drill sight vocabulary, an activity that the 
children seem to enjoy and do well in. A large "X" is 
permanently marked on the floor at the front of the room; 
whenever a staff member feels the room has become too 
noisy or has decided it is time to go to the next activity, he 
or she will simply go stand on the "X." Children are 
expected to keep an eye on the "X" and whenever an adult 
stands there, to immediately stop their activities and silently 
await the adult's instructions. If a child's behavior becomes 
problematic, he or she is made to work with the head 
teacher. 

Invotvement of children in planning activities. Most programs (85 
percent) involve children in planning their activities (Table IV-3). 
Methods used to involve children most commonly include taking 
verbal suggestions (44 percent of programs) or holding group 
meetings (30 percent). Twenty-seven percent of the programs use 
informal approaches to involve children in planning. The use of 
written questionnaires with children, suggestion boxes, or other 
approaches are rarely used by programs overall (each 5 percent or 
less). 

Special prwisions for children beyond grade 3, Fewer than half of 
the programs (44 p» Tcent) enroll children who are in grades 4 and 
higher in before-school sessions; this increases to 59 percent of the 
programs offering after-school sessions. Publicly sponsored 
programs are more likely than either private nonprofits or for-profit 
programs to enroll older children and to make spe^''^l provisions for 
them. 

Prograris enrolling children in grades 4 and higher were asked 
about seven areas ui which they might make special provisions for 
older children (Table IV-4). Overall, about half (51 percent) of the 
programs enrolling children in grades 4 and higher report that some 
special provisions are made for them. These programs most 
frequently reported offering different activities (64 percent). Less 
frequently reported were letting older children help with younger 
children (26 percent), providing a separate space (13 percent), 
offering children their own club program (7 per^ nt), longer-term 
activities (4 percent), activities in the community (3 percent), or 
work experience (less than 1 percent). 



TABLE IV-3 

INVOLVEMENT OF CHILD^^SN IN PLANNING AdTVmES 



Legal Status 





All 
Programs 


PubUc^ 


Private 
Nonprofit^ 


For- 
Profit^^ 


Pcfccntagc of PrograniA^ 










Involving Children in 
Planning 


85% 


88% 


85% 


82% 


Approaches Used To Involve 
Children In Planning:^^ 










Verbal Suggestions 
Group Meetings 
Informal Involvement 
Suggestion Box 
Written Questionnaires 
Other Approaches 


44% 

30 

27 

5 

4 

4 


39% 

25 

31 

4 

9 

5 


48% 
31 
28 
5 

3 
4 


43% 

31 

24 

4 

2 

3 


Sample Size: 


1264 


609 


443 


199 



Grouping of dxUdreru The grouping of children for activities is a 
common feature of most before- and after-school programs. Only 
14 percent of the programs report that children are involved in a 
single group (Table IV-5), Not surprisingly, grouping of children is 
related to the size of the program; large programs are much less 
likely to involve all children in one large group (1 percent) than are 
either medium or small programs (9 and 19 percent, respectively) 
(not tabled). 



Includes Public Schools; State, County, and Local Govemmenta; and Public Social Service Agencies. 

^ Includes Nonprofit Religious or Nonreligiou* Private SchooU, Church aud RcUgioua Groupa, Private Corporations, and Private 
Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-profit Private Schools and Private Corporal loni. 

Percentages do not sum to 100 percent because programs may use more than one approach. 
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TABLE IV-4 



SPECIAL PROVISIONS MADE FOR CHILDREN BEVONT) GRADE 3 



Legal Status 

All Private For- 

Projfram* Public^^ NonproHt^^ Profit' 

Percentage of Programi 
Enrolling Children 
Beyond Grade 3 In: 



Before-School Scssiotis 


44% 


64% 


46% 


32% 


After-School Scssiotis 




/*♦ 




47 


Of Programs Enrolling 










Children Beyond Grade 










3, Percentage Making 










Special Provisions 


51% 


59% 


47% 


49% 


For Programs Serving 










Children Beyond Grade 










3, Types of Special 
Provisions Made:''"^ 


















Different Activities 


64% 


73% 


58% 


61% 


Help With Younger 










Children 


26 


25 


34 


14 


Separate Space 


13 


15 


12 


12 


Own Club Program 


7 


4 


8 


11 


Longer-Term Activities 


4 


S 


1 


1 


Activities in Community 


3 


7 


1 


2 


Work Experience 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Other Provisions 


21 


22 


21 


21 


Sample Size: 


566 


304 


198 


61 



Across all programs, children have relatively little say in how they 
are grouped Cor particular activities: Less than 10 percent of the 
programs permit children to choose their own groups. Age is the 
most frequent basis used by programs to group children (61 
percent), followed by the interests of the child (28 percent). 
Programs are much less likely to group children by their skill ability 
or developmental level (used by 11 percent of the programs), the 
activity being offered at the time (8 percent), gender (4 percent), or 
other criteria (5 percent). 



Includes Public Schools; State, County, and Local GovemmenU; and Public Social Service Agencies. 

Includes Nonprofit Rcligioui or Nonreligioui Private SchooU, Church and Religioui Oroupt, Private Organizations, and Private 
Social Servicc/Vouth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Coqporationi. 

Percentages do not sum to 100 percent because programs making special provisions may use more than one approach. 



TABLE IV^ 



GROUPING OF CHILDREN ENROLLED IN BEFORE- 
AND AFTER^HOOL PROGRAMS 



Legal Status 



All Private For- 

Programa Public^^ Nonprofil^^ Profit^^ 



Percentage of Prograins In 
Which: 

Children Are All 
Together (Only One 

Group) 14% 10% 16% 15% 

Children Chooce Own 

Group* 10 12 7 11 

Grouping Depends on 

Activity 4 6 5 2 

Percentage of Progranw 
Gn3uping Children 

Age 61% 64% 60% 61% 

Interou 28 32 28 25 

Skill AbiUty/ 
Developmental 

LcveU 11 7 11 13 

Anmty 8 10 9 5 

Gender 4 3 6 2 

Other 5 S 6 2 



Sample Size: 1^1 616 448 203 



Hi ^iUgfUs from the site visits. In the sites that we visited, a number 
of the provisions described above were normal and regular activities 
in programs enrolling older children. In addition, we saw that 
programs offered children considerable freedom of choice within 
scheduled activity 1)loclcs/ For example: 

■ children in different grades share a classroom or join 
together for particular activities each week; 

■ a common playground time is scheduled and children ^-re 
able to choose their playmates and the type of activity; 



16 



Includes Public Schools; Stale, County, and Local Government*; and Public Social Service Agencies. 
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^ Includes Nonprofit Religious or Nonreligioui Private SchooU, Church and Religioua Grouptt Private Organizations, and Private 
Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Prara Private Schools and Private Corporationj. 

Percentages do not sum to 100 percent because programs may group children using multiple methods. 
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adults are available to help organize team activities with 
interested children; 

■ the program offers several activities simultaneously and 
grouping is accomplished using a number of methods: by 
interest of the child, random selection, and weekly schedules 
that rotate children in an effort to ensure that each gets 
exposed to ail kinds of activities and that all learn to work 
alongside each other; 

■ children are free to "hang out" together or to become 
engrossed in a book for the entire afternoon, if they wish. 
Two days each week children are responsible for their own 
schedules: on Talent Tuesday" children develop/create 
their own special talent and present before the entire 
group; on "Super Friday" they bring in a favorite toy, game, 
or book from home to play with and to share with others; 

■ as a regular part of the program, special field trips are 
offered on the weekends and older children may participate 
on sports teams that compete with other community-based 
teams in the city; 

■ staff members from the after-school program review the 
report cards of participating children, contact the regular 
teacher to review the needs of children receiving poor 
grades, and tutor students in grade 3 and higher. 

Location and Use of Space A major issue in the design of before- and after-school programs is 

the nature of the facilities that children and staff are permitted to 
use. Further, programs may have access only to particular spaces 
within a facility and may or may not have to share the space. Each 
type of arrangement poses problems thai need to be considered in 
program design. 

Pro gram location The majority of before- and after-school 
programs are located in either child-care centers (35 percent) or 
public schools (28 percent), followed by religious institutions and 
religious private schools (14 percent and 5 percent, respectively) 
(Table IV-6). The remaining 18 percent are spread across at least 
six different types of locations, including community centers, work 
sites, nonreligious private schools, universities or colleges, and 
municipal buildings. 
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TABLE rV^ 



TYPES OF FACIUTIES USED BY BEFORE- AND 
AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 









20 

Primary Space Used Is: 




Percentaee of 
Programs'^'' 


Dedicated 


Shared 


Both 


Sample 
Size 


All Programs 


100% 


46% 


49% 


6% 


1,289 


Type of Facility Used: 












Child-Care 












Centers 


35% 


63% 


31% 


6% 


232 


Public Schools 


28 


27 


67 


6 


785 


Religious 












Institutions 


14 


36 


60 


4 


87 


Religious Private 












Schools 


5 


34 


55 


11 


32 


Community 












Centers 


4 


33 


60 


8 


31 


Work Sites 


3 


77 


23 


0 


19 


Nonreligious 












Private Schools 


<1 


59 


39 


1 


10 


Universities/ 












Colleges 


<1 


100 


0 


0 


2 


Municipal 












Buildings 


<1 


93 


7 


0 


3 


Other 


11 


50 


45 


5 


86 



Use of space. Overall, about half of the programs (49 percent) 
share the space used by children and staff with other programs, and 
only a few have access to space that is both dedicated to them and 
shared (6 percent). Of the major types of facilities that house 
before- and after-school programs, ^vo-thirds of the programs 
located in public schools (67 percent) and over half of the programs 
in religious institutions (60 percent) share their space. In contrast, 
less than a third of the facilities used by programs in child-care 
centers (31 percent) are shared. Among the types of facilities used 
less frequently, over half of the programs located in religious 
institutions, religious private schools, or community centers share 
their space; the small proportion of program facilities located at 
work sites, nonreligious private schools, universities/colleges and 
municipal buildings tend to have dedicated space. 

Only 19 percent of the before- and after-school programs have 
access to an entire building most of the time, and an additional 6 
percent have access to all rooms in a school at least weekly (Table 
IV-7). Classrooms represent the primary type of space that 
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How percentages based on proportions of each type of facility that arc used only by the progr?'.' (dedicated), shared or both. 
^ Column percentages. 
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TABLE IV.7 

TYPES OF PHYSICAL SPACE USED BY BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



Perccniagc of Programs Using 



Most of the Time At Least Weekly 



Access to Entire Building/ 






All Rooms In School 


19% 


6% 


Types of Space Uscd:^^ 






Classroom 


44% 


11% 


Playground or Park 


19 


74 


Multi-purpose Room 


15 


11 


Cafeteria/Lunchroom 


14 


10 


Gym 


13 


17 


Library 


2 


11 


Basement 


3 


1 


Art Room 


1 


3 


Music Room 


0 


2 


Office 


0 


1 


Game Room 


0 


2 


Museum 


0 


0 


Other 


12 


17 


Sample Size: 


1,265 


1.026 



programs use most of the time (44 percent). Four types of space 
used by smaller proportions of programs most of the time that 
undoubtedly piesent challenges to staff members concerned with 
creating a home-like environment include: a playground or park 
(19 percent), a multi-purpose room (15 percent), a 
cafeteria/lunchroom (14 percent), and a gym (13 percent). In tenns 
of recreational space, enrolled children never have access to a 
playground or park in more than a quarter (27 percent) of the 
programs. Given the purposes espoused by programs, it is 
interesting to note that very few programs (2 percent) use a library 
as part of their program most of the time., aad only 11 percent of 
programs have access to a library at least weekly. Other types of 
space used very infrequently by programs (each used at least weekly 
by fewer than 4 percent the programis) include: art roomis, music 
roonis, game rooms, or museums. 

Problems with space. Slightly fewer than one in five (17 percent) of 
the programs overall reported that they currently have a problem 
with the space where their program is located. Sharing space 
causes more problems for programs than does operating in 
dedicated space (20-22 percent versus 12 percent) (Table rV-8). 



Percentages do not sum lo 100 p^^rccnl because rcsjwndcnu ODUld select all responses thai applied. 



TABLE IV^ 



PROBLEMS BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
HAVE WITH FACILITIES AND SPACE 



Primary Space Used Is:' 



All 





Programs 


Dedicated 


Shared 


Both 


Programs Having Problems 


17% 


12% 


20% 


22% 


Of Those Programs Having 










Problems, Types of Problems: 










Have To Share It 


29% 


12% 


40% 


27% 


Not Enough Activity Space 


29 


31 


29 


27 


No Room To Expand 


20 


30 


17 


1 


Insufficient Storage 


16 


7 


20 


16 


Playground Inadequate 


5 


11 


3 


0 


Need To Rearrange Room Daily 


4 


4 


5 


0 


Plumbing 


3 


1 


0 


27 


Inappropriate 


2 


3 


2 


3 


Too Large 


2 


0 


3 


0 


SecurityA'andallsm 


2 


5 


1 


0 


Poor Light, Heat or Ventilation 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Noise 


1 


1 


2 


0 


Equipment 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Other 


7 


9 


7 


1 


Sample Size: 


242 


71 


162 


14 



Types of problems also vary depending on whether the space is 
shared. Not surprisingly, programs that share their space are the 
most likely to cite having to share it (40 percent) and insufficient 
storage space (20 percent) as problems than are programs with 
dedicated space. A small percentage of programs (12 percent), 
located in dedicated space within a facility, also cited problems 
related to sharing the facility with others: having to separate the 
children; disruptions due to having a common entrance hall; and 
traffic through the cafeteria space used by the program because the 
area was not closed off with doors. 

In the site visits, the differences in facilities and space were striking. 
Even more striking was the willingness of program staff to accept 
whatever accommodations were available, even if they severely 
limited staffs ability to offer a range of acti\ities to participating 
children. 

■ One program enrolls 24 children and is located in a one- 
room portable classroom, one of five modules attached 
together to form an "L" annex to the rear of the school. 



23 ' 

Column percentages based on number of rapondcnls wlh problem(s); pcrccniagrs do not sunoi to 100 percent because 

respondents could select all problems that applied. 
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There is a large concrete playground equipped with a 
wooden climbing structure, a basketball hoop, and a half 
dozen picnic tables, used during good weather for doing 
homework, eating snacks, and playing games. The one- 
room portable space is dedicated to the program but is 
insufficient for all children, given the kindergarten to grade 
6 age range. There is no kitchen, sink, or bathroom, and 
there is minimal storage space. There is a card table and a 
few stools for playing board games; some plastic cushions 
that children use to sit on the floor; a thick area rug in 
about one-sixth of the floor space; an old upright piano; and 
a six-foot table with eight child-size chairs. There is little 
floor space once half the children are inside the room. The 
noise and chaos levels sometimes get out of hand as 
children talk and play; concentrating on homework under 
these circumstances appears very difficult for some children. 

As part of a child development center operated by the 
public schools for children ages 3 and above, another 
before- and after-school care program has full use of a 
modem facility specifically designed for early childhood 
care. Located adjacent to the elementary school which 
participating school-age children attend during the day, the 
program also has the use of the school's large, grassy playing 
field for after-school sports activities. The program enrolls 
54 children and has the dedicated use of two large 
classrooms at one end of the building. The rooms are well- 
equipped with age-appropriate materials and furnishings 
arranged by interest center. Each room contains cooking 
and bathroom facilicies and opens out onto a small, paved, 
fenced-in playground used exclusively by the school-age 
program. A multi-purpose room is used for providing 
homework assistance after school and for center-wide 
gatherings and special celebrations. 

This program operates under the supervision of the 
principal in a large elementary school located on a grassy 
campus in a solidly middle-class, suburban neighborhood. 
With approximately 60 students enrolled in the before- 
school session and 160 attending the after-school session, 
the program has full use of the building, including a 
computer lab, music room, and outdoor play area. A small 
program office located adjacent to the school's mam office 
attests to the degree of integration of the program in the 
overall elementary school program. At the same time, the 
grouping of children and scheduling of activities builds on 
the structure of this particular regular school program, 
giving the program a very ^'regimented" feeling in which 
individual children have very limited choices or free time. 

dx 
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■ Located in an elementary school, tiiis after-school program 
operates almost exclusively in the school cafeteria. Children 
have access to the playground and occasionally use the 
school library and a TV monitor for viewing television and 
videos. The 60 children enrolled in the program usually use 
half of the cafeteria's tables and chairs, which are organized 
in three long rows; the remaining chairs sit atop the other 
tables so the floor can be cleaned by the janitor. All the 
equipment and supplies used in the program are kept in a 
small storage cabinet located on a stage at one end of the 
cafeteria. Children sit in three groups at the tables for 
homework, coloring or story time, snack, arts and crafts, and 
games. Because the restrooms are located on another floor 
of the school building, children are permitted to use them 
during designated times under the supervision of staff. Staff 
have access to a phone in the principal's office if a secretary 
is working late; otherwise, a janitor is available to unlock 
the door. 

■ This after-school program enrolls 26 children in grades 1 
through 6 and is located in dedicated space within a building 
designed as a child-care center. The areas allocated to four 
age groups - toddler, preschool, kindergarten, and school- 
age " are all connected in a wall-less horseshoe, with each 
age-level contiguous to the next, making the environment 
very cramped and noisy. The school-age program is 
equipped with arts and crafts materials, board games, books, 
Nintendo, and a miniature pool table. There is no indoor 
large motor-skills activity area and the outdoor playground 
equipment is mostly geared to preschoolers. 

Staffing A core aspect of before- and after-school programs is their staffing 

arrangements: the number and types of staff members employed, 
staff salaries and benefits, the characteristics of staff, and turnover. 
Differences in staffing arrangements, including job titles, roles, wage 
structures, and schedules made it difficult to ask a common set of 
interview questions across all programs. Before presenting the 
findings, ii is important to explain how we dealt with this 
complexity. 

We first asked directors how many different types of paid staff (i.e., 
different job titles) there were. The variation in titles was 
considerable. We then asked the respondent to answer questions 
for each type of job (job title) in order of seniority. We found 
considerable variation in titles wilhin each level of seniority, 
suggesting that, in providing this aforraation, respondents may have 
used different definitions of seniority, such as authority, number of 
hours worked per week, importance to program operations, or 
amount of direct contact with children. To correct for these 
inconsistencies, we first deleted data for directors who worked 
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fewer than five hours per week at the program site and moved the 
job title and characteristics of the next most senior staff into the 
director role. Next, we scanned the job titles by site, deleted the 
most senior job titles if they were exactly the same as the 
title/characteristics of the respondent, and moved the characteristics 
of job title 2 into the job title 1 position, and so forth. Finally, we 
limited our analyses to the three types of staff that appeared fairly 
comparable across sites - (1) the onsite director or site coordinator 
who works more than five hours per week at the site; (2) the most 
senior staff members, usually site supervisor, head teacher, lead 
staff, or a teacher in a small program; and (3) all other staff, usually 
teachers, instructors, assistants, counselors or recreational leaders, 
aides, cooks, or specialists. 

Number of staff and hours worked On average, programs employ 
two to three senior level staff members and two other staff 
members. These staff members function in an average of one to 
two different roles (different job titles). In addition, there is an 
onsite director who works in the program at least five hours per 
week (Table IV-9).^ Publicly sponsored programs, because they 
have larger average enrollments, employ an average of two to three 
staff members in addition to senior level staff members, while for- 
profit programs employ an average of one to two other staff 
members. While onsite directors work directly with children in 73 
percent of the programs overall, proportionately more for-profit 
programs have directors who work with children than do private 
nonprofit or publicly sponsored programs (81 versus 69 percent of 
private nonprofits and 66 percent of publicly sponsored). About 14 
percent of the programs augment their staff members with junior 
and senior high school students. 

Onsite directors work an average of 20.6 hours per week in a 
program offering only after school sessions and 27.9 hours per week 
in a program that meets before and after school (Table IV- 10).^ 
Senior staff members work an average of 18.9 hours per week in 
after-school programs and 26.5 hours per week if the program 
meets both before and after school. Staff members working in 
other job titles average fewer hours than either directors or senior 
level staff: 16.9 hours per week in after-school programs and 20.8 
hours per week in before- and after-school programs. Regardless 
of role, staff members working in for-profit programs are likely to 
work more hours per week (an average of one to six hours more) 
than those working in private nonprofit or publicly sponsored 
programs (except for directors of publicly sponsored before- and 
after-school programs). 



'^'^Approxiinaicly 77 percent of onsilc dircclon work five or more hours per week in ihc before- or after-school programs. 

'^^Data regarding the average number of hours staff work in programs meeting only before school have not been reported due to 
small sample sizo and csrtremciy large standard errors. 
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TABLE IV.9 

NUMBER OF STAFF EMPLOYED IN BEFORE- AND AFTER SCHOOL PROGRA..1S 



Legal Status 



All Private 
Programs Public^ NonproOt^ For-Proru^^ 
($.eO (s.e.) 



Percentage of Programs 

ill ▼rlllwli iyilCLlUr 

Works With Children 


73% 




66% 




69% 




81% 




Average Number of 
Different Paid Staff 
Roles^^ 


1.7 


(.04) 


1.8 


(.06) 


1.7 


(.05) 


1.7 


(.08) 


Percentage of Programs 
Using Junior/High 
School Students As 
Staf^^ 


14% 




13% 




15% 




12% 




Average Number of 
Staff Employed: 


















Senior Level Staff 
Other Staff 


Z3 
2.0 


(0.1) 
(0.1) 


Z3 
2-4 


(0.2) 
(03) 


Z2 
ZD 


(0.2) 
(0.2) 


2.5 
1.7 


(0.2) 
(0.2) 


Average Hours Per 
Week Worked By. 


















Director 

Senior Level Staff 
Other Staff 


26 hi^ 

25 

20 


(0.5) 
(0.4) 
(0.5) 


25 hn. 

23 

18 


(1.0) 
(0.8) 
(0.9) 


2Shn. 

23 

20 


(0.8) 
(0.7) 
(0.7) 


28 hrs. 

28 

22 


(1.0) 
(0.8) 
(.09) 



Sample Size: 1,279 588 476 204 



Standard Error. 

Includes Public Schools; Sutc, County, and Local Governments; and Public Social Service Agencies. 

Includes Nonprofit Religious or Nonrcligious Privitc Schools, Church and Rclipoui Groupt, Private Organizations, and Private 
Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 

Other than director. 

On cither a paid or unpaid basis. 
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TABLE IV.IO 



NUMBER OF HOURS STAPT WORK PER WEEK IN BEFORE. 
AND AFTER^HOOL PROGRAMS 



Legal Status 



Private 

All Promnw Public^^ Nonprofit^'^ For-Profit^-^ 

(s.e.p (s.e.) (s.c.) (s.e.) 



Hours Per Week 
Director Works In 
Programs 
Operating: 


















Just After School 
Before and After 


20.6 
27.9 


(0.8) 
(0.6) 


18.8 
29.8 


(1.0) 
(13) 


21.1 
26.2 


(1.2) 
(1.0) 


22.5 
28.9 


(1.8) 
(1.1) 


Hours Per Week 
Senior Level Staff 
Work In Programs 
Operating: 


















Just After School 
Before and After 


18.9 
26.5 


(0.6) 
(0^) 


17.2 
26.7 


(0.9) 
(1.1) 


18.8 
24.7 


(1.0) 
(0.8) 


23.2 
28.5 


(1.9) 
(0.8) 


Hours Per Week 
Other Staff Work 
In Programs 
Operating: 


















Just After School 
Before and After 


16.9 
20.8 


(0.6) 
(0.6) 


15.2 
19.2 


(0.8) 
(1.2) 


16.9 
20.5 


(1.0) 
(0.9) 


19.9 
22,3 


(1.0) 
(1.1) 



^'^ Standard Error. 

Includes Public Schools; State, County, and Local Govcmmcnit; ind Public Social Service Agencies. 

Includes Nonprofit Religious or Nonreligious Private Schools, Church and Religious Groups, Private Organuations, and Private 
Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 
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Staff wages and benefUs. Because before- and after-school 
programs are sponsored by so many different types of organizations 
and operate in such diverse settings, comparable data regarding 
staff salaries were difficult to obtain in a telephone survey. 
Directors had the option of reporting salaries of staff by year, 
month, or hour. Most onsite directors reported their own salaries 
on either an annual or per-hour basis. Both the wages of onsite 
directors reported by month, week, or day, and the wages of staff 
members were converted to a per-hour wage based on the average 
number of hours worked per week. 

Since onsite directors may have reported an overall annual salary 
that reflects their responsibilities for programs and activities in 
addition to the before- and/or after-school program, we report their 
salaries on either an annual or a derived per-hour basis, depending 
upon how they answered the salary question. Onsite directors 
reporting their salary on an annual basis earn an average of $19,490 
per year (Table IV-11). While salaries reported on an annual basis 
ranged from $1.00 (a token amount) to $60,000, (probably for an 
agency executive director) half of the onsite directors of before- 
and/or after-school programs earned less than $19,000 per year. 
Onsite directors reporting their earnings per month, week, or day 
receive an average of $12.68 per hour; onsite directors reporting 
their earnings per hour receive an average of $7.40 per hour. The 
onsite directors working in publicly sponsored programs have the 
highest average wages, regardless of whether the wages are 
reported on an annual or per-hour basis. 

The average starting wage of the most senior staff member other 
than the director in before- and/or after-school programs is $6.77 
per hour; other staff members start at $5.81 per hour. Average 
wages are consistently higher in publicly sponsored p rograms ($7.51 
per hour for the most senior staff and $6.34 per hour for other 
staff) and the lowest in for-profit programs ($6.11 for the most 
senior staff and $4.93 for other staff). Slightly more than three- 
fourths of the programs pay teachers or group leaders (these may 
or may not be the most senior level staff) for time to plan daily 
activities for children. 

Approximately 28 percent of the programs overall do not offer staff 
any fringe benefits (Table IV-12). Publicly sponsored programs are 
least likely to offer benefits (38 percent do not offer benefits versus 
24 percent of the private nonprofits and 25 percent of the for- 
profits) because staff in public school programs are c :ten teachers 
who receive benefits through their regular teaching jobs. The 
benefits most commonly offered include paid vacation time (46 
percent of programs), health insurance (37 percent) and paid sick 
time (34 percent). Again, publicly sponsored programs are less 
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TABLE IV-IL 



AVERAGE WAGES RECEIVED BY STAFF WORKING 
IN BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



Legal Status 



All Private 
Programs Nonprofit^ For-Profi 
(s eQ Public^^ (8.e.) (t.e.) (».e.) 



Wages of Directors 
If Reported By: 


















Year/School 
Year (Annual) 

Month/Week/ 
Day (Hourly) 

Hour (Hourly) 


$19,490 

12.68 
7.40 


(552) 

(1.05) 
(0.20) 


$24,144 

16.06 
8.42 


(1330) 

(3.66) 
(0.49) 


$18,626 

12.68 
6.83 


(573) 

(1.71) 
(0.20) 


$16,245 

11.28 
7.24 


(1,132) 

(1.14) 
(0.41) 


Hourly Wages Of: 


















Most Senior 
Staff^^ 


$6.77 


(0.18) 


$7J1 


(032) 


$6.82 


(031) 


$6.11 


(0.29) 


All Other Staff 


5.81 


(0.19) 


634 


(0.32) 


6.10 


(038) 


4.93 


(0.15) 


Percentage of 
Programs Paying 
Teachers/Group 
Leaders To Plan 
Daily Activities 


76% 




73% 




78% 




77% 





Standard Error. 

37 

Includes Public Schools; State, County, and Local Governments; and Public Social Service Agencies. 

38 

Includes Nonprofit Religious or Nonrcligious Private Schools, Church and Religious Groups, Private Corporations, and Private 
Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 

'^^ Other than director. ^ ^ 
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TABLE IV.12 



AVERAGE BENEFITS RECEIVED BY STAFF WORKING 
IN BEFORE* AND AFTER^HOOL PROGRAMS 



Legal Status 





All 
Programs 


Public^^ 


Private 
Nonprofit*^^ 


For- 
Profit*^"^ 


Percentage of Program* 










Not Offering Fringe Benefit* 


28% 


38% 


24% 


25% 


Fringe Bencfiu Offered:"^ 










Paid Vacation Time 


A6% 


28% 


46% 


58% 


Health Insuran^x 


37 


40 


38 


33 


Paid Sick Time 


34 


38 


34 


30 


Paid Holidays 


27 


27 


21 


35 


Dental Insurance 


17 


26 


16 


13 


Life Insurance 


14 


23 


12 


9 


Paid Personal/ 










Bereavement Dayt 


13 


18 


10 


12 


Free or Reduced-Fee 










Child-care 


11 


4 


11 


17 


Retirement 


10 


20 


10 


3 


Tuition Support 


8 


10 


7 


9 


Use of Facilities Free 










of Charge 


6 


4 


10 


2 


Disability Insurance 


3 


5 


2 


4 


Compensatory Time 


3 


4 


4 


1 


Meals 


1 


0 


1 


2 


Vision Insurance 


1 


2 


0 


1 


Credit Union 


1 


2 


1 


0 


Other Benefits 


4 


2 


6 


4 


Sample Size: 


1,218 


553 


44^? 


194 



likely to offer paid vacation time than are either private nonprofit 
or for-profit programs (28 percent versus 46 percent of private 
nonprofit and 58 percent of for-profits). 

Staff characteristics. More than a third of the staff members 
working in before- and after-school programs also have second jobs 
(Table IV-13), Staff working in publicly sponsored and private 
nonprofit programs are more likely than are those working in for- 
profits to hold other positions concurrently (41 and 40 percent, 
respectively, versus 29 percent). Of the staff members with second 



Includes Public Schools; State, County, and Local Governments; and Public Social Service Agencies. 

Includes Nonprofit Religious or Nonreligious Private Schools, Church and Religious Groups, Private Organizations, and Private 
Social ServiccT/outh Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 

"^"^ Asked of all programs; does not include benefits that staff may receive as teachers in regular school programs. 
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TABLE IV.13 



STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 



Legal Status 





AU 
Programs 


PubUc*^^ 


Privalc 
Nonprofit"^^ 


For-Profit*^'' 


Percentages of Staff 










With Other Job* 


37% 


41% 


40% 


29% 


Ot Inoce Statl With 










Other Job«, Proportion 










Employed As: 










Teachere 


26% 


30% 


25% 


23% 


Other School 










Position 


40 


54 


34 


36 


Other Non-School 










Position 


53 


46 


58 


50 


Studenu 


14 


14 


15 


11 


Percentages of Staff 










Who Are: 










Fetnale 


89% 


85% 


87% 


94% 


Male 


11 


15 


13 


6 


White, Non-Hispanic 


70% 


65% 


67% 


79% 


African-American'^ 


19 


22 


22 


15 


Hispanic 


7 


10 


7 


3 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


3 


3 


3 


3 


American Indian/ 










Alaskan Native 


1 


<1 


<1 


<1 


Other Racial/Ethnic 










Background 


0 


<1 


<1 


<1 


Sample Size: 


1^263 


578 


470 


204 



jobs, more than half hold non-school positions (53 percent), 
followed by non- teaching positions in the schools (40 percent), 
teaching positions (26 percent), and students (14 percent). The 
proportion of staff who also teach is fakly consistent across types of 
programs. The proportion also employed in other, non-teaching, 
school positions is higher in publicly sponsored programs (54 
percent) than in either private nonprofit or for-profit programs (34 
percent and 36 percent, respectively). 



Includes Public Schools; State, County, and Local Governments; and Public Social Service Agencies. 

Includes Nonprofit Religious or Nonreligious Private Schools, Church and Religious Groups, Private Organizations, and Private 
Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations, 

We have substituted African-American for the Black, Non-Hispanic category that was used in the phone survey. 
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Almost 90 percent of the staff working in before- and after-school 
programs are women and over two-thirds (70 percent) are white. 
For-profit programs are most likely to employ female staff (94 
percent) who are white (79 percent). Larger proportions of 
African-American or Hispanic staff are employed in publicly 
sponsored (22 percent, African-American and 10 percent, Hispanic) 
as compared with for-profit programs (15 percent and 3 percent, 
respectively). The ethnic and racial backgrounds of staff members 
reflect the backgrounds of children enrolled in these programs. 

The education levels of staff working in before- and after-school 
programs vary tremendously across roles (Table IV-14). More than 
half of directors (62 percent) hold at least a bachelor's degree. 
Considering the senior staff member (other than the director) with 
the most years of formal education, 37 percent have at least a 
bachelor's degree. Only 21 percent of the other staff with the most 
years of formal education have at least a bachelor's degree. 

The vast majority of onsite directors report that, including 
themselves, at least some paid staff who work directly with children 
had received additional school-age child-related training in the past 
year (91 percent) - see Table IV-15. The extent, content, or 
quality of this training, however, could not be detailed in a brief 
telephone survey. Of those reporting that training occurred, half 
indicated that it was provided by a local college or community 
college, 24 percent indicated that training was provided by a private 
association or organization, and 23 percent cited government 
agencies. Less frequent providers of child-related training include 
youth organizations such as the YMCA or YWCA (11 percent), 
boards of education (11 percent), the Red Cross (10 percent), an 
NAEYC affiliate (9 percent), a network or coalition for school-age 
child care (8 percent), the National School-Age Child-care Alliance 
(5 percent), a resource and referral agency (6 percent), or a 
licensing agency (2 percent). 

Staff members in publicly sponsored programs are more likely to 
have received training from a government agency (34 percent) or a 
board of education (33 percent) than are staff members working in 
private nonprofits or for-profit programs. 

Turnover of staff. Staff turnover rates are high in before- and after- 
school programs, although the turnover of staff is concentrated in 
58 percent of the programs (Table IV-16). Turnover is fairly 
consistent across levels of legal status. The average turnover rate 
in programs that experience some staff turnover is 60 percent. The 
overall turnover rate, including programs without turnover, is 35 



TABLE IV.U 



QUAUFICATIONS OF STAFF WORKING IN 
BEFORE* AND AFTER^HOOL PROGRAMS 



Legal Status 

All Private 
Program* Public^^ Nonprofit^^ For-Profir^-' 

Percentage of Onsite Directors Who 
Have Completed: 



Graduate Degree 17% 

Bachelors Degree 45 

Associates Degree 9 

Child Development Assoc. 3 

Some College 17 

High School or GED 8 

Less Than High School 1 

Percentage of Senior Staff With 
Most Years of Formal 
Education Who Have 
Completed:-^^ 

Graduate Degree 7% 

Bachelors Degree 30 

Associates Degree 12 

Child Development Assoc, 4 

Some College 25 

High School or GED 21 

Less Than H=gh School 0 

Percentage of Other Staff 
With Most Years of Formal 
Eiducation Who Have Completed: 

Graduate Degree 2% 

Bachelors Degree 19 

Associates Degree 7 

Child Development Assoc. 3 

Some College 33 

High School or GED 29 

Less Than High School 7 



Sample Size: 1.240 



20% 16% 15% 

47 50 38 

11 7 11 

3 3 4 

15 17 17 

5 6 14 

0 1 1 



9% 5% 8% 

29 30 31 

11 16 8 

2 4 5 

29 27 20 

20 17 27 

0 1 0 



1% 2% 3% 

17 17 23 

9 7 5 

4 5 0 

35 36 27 

25 26 37 

8 7 5 



573 461 194 



Includes Public Schools; State, County, and Local Governments; and Public Social Service Agencies. 

Includes Nonprofit Religious or Nonrcligious Private Schools, Church and Religious Groupa, Private Organizations, and Private 
Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 

Other than director, refers to the highest education level completed by icnior suft taembcr with the most years of formal 
education. 
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TABLE rv.15 



TRAINING OF STAFF WORKING IN 
BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



Legal Status 





All 


PubUc^-^ 


Private 


For- 




Programs 


Nonprofit^ 


ce 

Profif^*^ 


Percentage of Programi 










In Which Staff Have 










Participated In Inservice 

' ' 56 
Tninmgr" 










91% 


91% 


91% 


91% 


Of Prograna* With 










Training 










Opportunitia, 










Percentage 
Provided By:*^'' 


















Local College/ 










Community College 


50% 


48% 


52% 


50% 


Private Association or 










Organization 


Oil 


19 


23 


27 


Crrrt/pm iTi#»n t Ao^ncv 

VJkJVWl llUiVlli 4»JL*Hl*rJ 


23 


%1 
j*t 


i.O 




Youth Organization 


11 


13 


18 


1 


Rnard nf RduMtinn 


11 




g 




Red CroM 


10 


14 


8 


9 


NAEYC Affiliate 


9 


10 


9 


9 


Network or Coalition 










for School-Age Ciild 










Care 


8 


3 


10 


10 


Resource and Referral 










Agency 


6 


4 


6 


7 


National SchooKAge 










Child-care Alliance 


5 


4 


7 


4 


Program 


4 


3 


5 


4 


Licensing Agency 


2 


1 


1 


3 


Other Providers 


15 


15 


14 


17 


Sample Size: 


1,167 


535 


440 


182 



C5 

^ Includes Public Schools; State, County, and Local Governments; and Public Social Service Agencies. 

•^'^ Includes Nonprofit Religious or Nonreligious Private Schools, Church and Religious Groups, Private Organizations, and Private 
Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies, 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 

Refers to paid staff who work with children participating in school-age child-related training over the last year. 
Percentages sum more than 100 percent due to multiple responses. 
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TABLE IV-l^ 



ANNUAL STAFF TURNOVER IN BEFORE- AND 
AFTER^HOOL PROGRAMS 



Legil Status 



AU Private For- 

Program* PubUc^^ Nonprofit^ Profit^ 

(g.eO (8.C,) (s.e.) 



Average Number of 
Paid Suff Working 
Directly With 
Children 


4.9 


(0^) 


5.3 


(03) 


4.8 


(0.3) 


4.7 


(0.2) 


Percentage oC 
Progranu That 
Experienced Sta£t 
Turnover 


58% 




56% 




56% 




62% 




Average Turnover of 
Paid Staff In 
Programs With 
Turnover 


60% 




55% 




58% 




66% 




Average Number of 
Days to Replace Staff 


23 


(2.6) 


27 


(4.8) 


21 


(2.9) 


24 


(5.8) 


Sample Size: 


1.260 




579 




470 




200 





percent. ^ Directors report that it took an average of 23 days to 
replace a staff member who had left the program. 

Child-Staff Ratios States have traditionally regulated ratios of children-to-staff in early 

childhood programs on the assumption that lower ratios (fewer 
children per caregiver) facilitate positive and more individualized 
interactions between adults and children, with consequent benefits 
for children. Similarly, ratios of children-to-staff in before- and 
after-school programs are typically specified in state regulations. 
There is the potential for variation in child-to-staff ratios based on 
differences in state requirements or locally determined enrollment 
policies in programs that are not regulated or licensed. 



ERLC 



Sundard Error. 

Includes Public Schcx>U; Sute, County, and Local Govemmentt; ajid Public Social Service Agendc*. 

^ Includes Nonprofit Religious or Nonreligioua Private SchooU, Church and Religious Groups, Private Organizations, and Private 
Social Service/Youth Serving Agencic*. 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 

Annual suff turnover was defined in the survey as the number of staff who left the program and were replaced during the past 
year divided by the total number of suff positions, 
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Though ratio appears to be a straightforward concept that could be 
easily measured, thl- ^/uplicity disappears under close examination. 
First, theie is the issue of whom to count: should volunteers, part- 
time staff, and older youngsters who volunteer be included? 
Secondly, ratio can be measured in a variety of ways, each likely to 
yield a different answer. Ratio can be computed from enrollment 
and staff schedules, from attendance of children and staff, or 
through observation. While the results are highly correlated, the 
resulting ratios may differ by as much as 20 percent (Bache, 1979). 
Finally, child-to-staff ratios fluctuate from day to day and over the 
course of the day, reflecting fluctuations in attendance. 

Given this inherent variation and the limitations on information 
that can be obtained through a phone survey, we uerived ratios of 
children to staff in before- and after-school programs by dividing 
the total number of hours per week that all paid staff work 
(number of paid staff working directly with children times hours 
worked) by the total number of child-hours (number of children 
enrolled in both before- and after -school sessions times the number 
of hours per week the program operates). This ratio of child-to- 
staff hours permits relative comparisons across major types of 
programs. 

Across all programs, the average ratio is 8.9-to-l (Table IV-17). 
The average ratios are higher in public and private nonprofit 
programs: 11.4-to-l and 9.0-to-l, respectively. Private for-profit 
programs have the lowest average ratio: 6,9-to-l. There are 
variations in ratios by sponsorship. For example, programs 
sponsored by the public schools have an average ratio of 12.6-to-l; 
private nonprofit schools have an average ratio of 11.9-to-l, Other 
for-profit programs (including for-profit, social-service/youth-serving 
agencies and other undifferentiated) have the lowest child-to-staff 
ratio at 6.0-to-l. We also found that programs enrolhng one or 
more older children (grade 4 and higher) have significantly higher 
ratios than programs enrolling only younger children (F=2.4; 
p<.001). Thus, the lower child-to-staff ratios in for-profit programs 
may be due to the fact that these programs are more likely to 
enroll larger proportions of younger children (prekindergarten 
through third grade). 

Role ofParenis Program directors indicate that parents may become involved in 

before- and after-school programs both in regard to program-wide 
issues and issues specific to their own children. At the program 
level, parent involvement is required by only 11 percent of the 
programs nationally, although the extent of that involvement was 
not specified. There is little variation by legal status of the program 
in whether parent involvement is required (Table IV- 18). While 
slightly more than a third of the programs nationally report that 
parents serve on an advisory council or board of directors (36 
percent), publicly sponsored and private nonprofit programs are 



ERIC 



RATIO OF CHILD-TO^AFF HOURS IN BEFORE- AND 
AFTER^HOOL PROGRAMS BV LEGAL STATUS AND SPONSORSHIP 





Average 


Stand/ird 




Child-Staff Ratio 


Error 


Among All Programt 


8.9-1 


(0.4) 


Prograins That Aiti 






Public^ 

Private Nonprofits^ 
For-Profits^' 


11.4-1 


(1.2) 


9.0-1 


(0.4) 


6.9-1 


(0.4) 


Public and Private Nonprofit: 






ruouc Scnools 


12,6-1 


(1.4) 


Private Schools 


11.9-1 


(1.0) 




^% 7-1 




Church or Religious Groups 


8.6-1 


(1.0) 




7 0-1 




Private Social Scivicc or Youth 






Serving Agencies 


9.1-1 


(0.7) 


Other Nonprofit 


6.8-1 


(4.5) 


For-Profit: 






Private Corporations 


7.0-1 


(0.5) 


Private Schools 


7J-1 


(1.5) 


Other ror-Profil 


6.0-1 


(0.7) 


Sample Shjt: 


1,139 





much more likely than for-profit programs to involve parents in this 
manner (43 percent and 50 percent as compared to 14 percent, 
respectively). Well over half of the programs report that parents 
participate in program planning or evaluation activities (62 
percent), with larger proportions of publicly sponsored than private 
nonprofit or for-profit programs reporting the involvement of 
parents in these activities (76 percent compared to 63 percent and 
52 percent, respectively). The actual extent of this parental 
involvement in program planning or evaluation is questionable, 
given that only 15 percent of directors indicated that parents are 
involved in "formally reviewing or evaluating" the before- and after- 
school program at least annually. 
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Includes Public Schools; State, County, and Local GovemmenU; and Public Social Service Agencies. 

^ Includes Nonprofit Religious or Nonrcligious Private Schools, Church and Religious Groups, Private Organizations, and Private 
Social Services/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Corporations. 



TABLE IV-ll 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



Legal Sutui 



All Private 
Programs Public^" Nonprofil^ For-Profii*^^ 
(txO (s.c.) (s.e) 



Parent Involvement Is Required 


11% 




13% 


('2,2) 


13% 


CI. 9) 


8% 


CI 6^ 


Percentage of Programs In Which 


















Parents: 


















Participate In Program Planning 


















Or Evaluation 


62% 


(1.7) 


76% 


(3.1) 


63% 


(Z7) 


52% 


(3.1) 


Serve On An Advisory Council 


















Or Board of Directors 


36 


(1.7) 


43 


(3.6) 


50 


(Z8) 


14 


(2.2) 


Are Involved In Other Ways 


40 


(1.8) 


39 


(3,6) 


42 


(2.7) 


38 


(3.0) 


Of Parents Involved In Other Wa)^ 
Percentage Involved In (n=586)/^ 


































Volunteering 


61% 




60% 




57% 




67% 




Raising Funds 


27 




27 




36 




13 




Attending Parent Meetings 


27 




28 




23 




32 




Committees 


8 




12 




6 




8 




Choosing Activities 


6 




12 




3 




6 




Attending Workshops 


6 




9 




5 




0 




Setting Policies 


3 




2 




1 




2 




Visiting 


2 




3 




1 




2 




Building Maintenance 


1 




2 




1 




0 




Newsletter 


1 




3 




1 




0 




Selecting Staff 


<1 




<1 




<1 




<1 




Reviewing Budgets 


<1 




<1 




<1 




<1 




Other Ways 


8 




3 




5 




1 




Sample Size: 


1.238 




620 




448 




206 





^° Standard Error. 

Includes Public Schools; State, County, and Local Govemmentt; and Public Social Service Ajjencies. 

Includes Nonprofit Religious or Nonrcllgious Private ScfiooU, Church and Religious Groupe, Private Organizations, and Private 
Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profit Private Schools and Private Organization!. 

70 

Percentages do not sum to lOO percent because respondents could select all reitponscs that applied. 




A fairly large proportion (40 percent) of piograms, across all 
sectors, also involve parents in other ways. Programs involving 
parents in other ways report that they most frequently become 
involved as volunteers (61 percent), followed by involvement in 
fund raising and attending parent meetings (27 percent each). The 
pattern is somewhat different in for-profit programs where parents 
are less likely to get involved in fund raising (13 percent). 
Workshops for parents appear to be a very small part of before- 
and after-school programs (6 percent), and less than 3 percent of 
programs involve parents in other ways, such as visiting the 
program, building maintenance, nev;':;btter preparation, selecting 
staff, reviewing budgets, or setting policies.^^ 

Communication between program staff and parents about the care 
and activities of individual children tends to occur informally when 
parents are dropping off or picking up their child (82 percent of 
the programs) (Table IV-19). Slightly more than a third of the 
programs use newsletters (37 percent) or notes/letters sent home 
with children (38 percent) to communicate with parents. Phone 
calls and regular conferences arc used much less frequently by 
program staff to communicate with parents (27 percent and 21 
percent, respectively). Programs having regular conferences with 
parents tend to schedule them annually (49 percent) or "as needed" 
(37 percent), but the actual proportion of parents involved is not 
known. 



This may under-represeni the proportion of programs involving parents in these types of activities because if a program director 
responded "no" to a question asking if parents are involved in major ways other than planning or serving on an advisory council/board, 
he/she was not asked about parent involvement in selecting staff, reviewing budgets, setting policy, etc. 
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TABLE IV-19 



COMMUNICA'nON WITH PARENTS OF CHILDREN 
ENROLLED IN BEFORE- AND AFTER SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



Legal Siatui 



AJI Private Fop 
Programi Public^^ Nonprofit^^ Proni^'^ 

Proponion Of Programi 
Communicaiing Willi 
ParcnU Through:^*^ 



Talking Intbnnally 


82% 


81% 


83% 


83% 


Notoj/LctlerB Sent Home 


38 


43 


37 


35 


Newsletter 


37 


42 


36 


33 


Phone Calls 


27 


34 


28 


20 


Regular Confcrencca 


21 


19 


20 


22 


Other Means 


9 


13 


8 


7 


Of Programs Having Regular 










Conferences, Percentage 










That Are Scheduled 










(n-259): 










As Needed 


37% 


37% 


29% 


48% 


Yearly 


49 


47 


54 


45 


Monthly 


11 


16 


14 


2 


Weekly 


2 


0 


3 


2 


Sample Size: 


1,289 


620 


449 


206 



Includes Public Schools; Sute, County, and Local Governments; fnd Public Social Service Agencies. 

73 

Includes Nonprofit Religious or Nonrcligious Private Schools, Church and Religious Groups, Private Organizations, and Private 
Social Service/Youth Serving Agencies. 

Includes For-Profil Private Schools and Private Corporations. 

75 

Percentages do not sum 100 percent because respondent could select all responses that applied. 
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CHAPTER V: SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF PROGRAMS 
SERVING CHILDREN FROM LOWER-INCOME FAAOUES 



Introduction In Chapter III we saw that before- and after-school programs are 

very dependent upon fees paid by parents for operating funds and 
that most parents pay the full fee for enrolling their children. At 
the same time, 35 percent of the before- and after-school programs 
in the United States report that they primarily serve children from 
lower-income families.^ Of particular interest are the operating 
characteristics of programs that are successfully enrolling children 
whose parents have limited incomes. 

Programs enrolling concentrations of children from lower-income 
families are more likely than those enrolling higher-income families 
to: 

■ Enroll a smaller proportion of prekindergarten children in 
either before- or after-school sessions and a higher 
percentage of minority children. 

■ Have nonprofit status and be sponsored by the public 
schools. 

■ Enroll a higher percentage of children with parents on 
public assistance and with free/reduced-price school meals. 

■ Rely on government funds (and less on parent fees) for 
operating revenue, to adjust parent fees based on income, 
and to enroll a smaller percentage of children whose 
parents pay full fees. 

■ Stress purposes related to the quality of life and future 
success of enrolled children, including the provision of 
cultural enrichment opportunities, remedial help, and 
prevention of problems, 

■ Offer homework help and tutoring at least weekly, and offer 
different activities for older children. 

■ Require parent involvement and have parents on an 
advisory board. 



Dircciorj reporting ihcir program primarily serves children from lower-income families also reported em"oIling a higher 
percentage of children from families with incomes below 515,000 (55^ percent of their enrolled children) versus those reporting their 
program do not primarily serve children from lower income families (10.1 percent). The difference between these two mean 
percentages is statistically significant at p<.0001. 
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In this chapter we highUght the differences in the characteristics of 
programs primarily serving lower-income families and programs that 
do not, and discuss the barriers that before- and after-school 
programs face in serving poor children. Selected characteristics of 
these programs are summarized in Table V-1 at the end of the 
chapter. 

EnroUment Programs primarily serving children from lower-income families 

Characteristics ("lower-income programs") enroll smaller proportions of 

prekindergarten children in either a before-school session or after- 
school session (16 percent and 10 percent, respectively) than do 
programs that do not primarily serve children from lower-income 
families ("higher-income programs") (29 percent and 16 percent, 
respectively).^ While the proportion of children enrolled after 
school in kindergarten through grade 3 is similar across after-school 
programs, lower-income programs enroll larger proportions of K-3 
children in before-school sessions (73 percent versus 60 percent^ 

As can be expected, lower-income programs enroll a higher 
percentage of children with parents on public assistance than 
higher-income programs (26 percent versus 4 percent, respectively). 
Similarly, there is a higher percentage of children who receive free 
or reduced-price school meals in lower-income programs than in 
higher-income programs (37 percent versus 8 percent, respectively). 
Directors of lower-income programs also report that a greater 
proportion of the enrolled children are minorities (African- 
American, Hispanic, American Indian or Alaskan Native, and other 
racial/ethnic backgrounds) than do directors of higher-income 
programs (49 percent versus 22 percent, respectively). 

Leg^ " Status Lower-income programs are less likely to have for-profit status (28 

and Sponsorship percent) than are higher-income programs (38 percent). The three 

most common sponsors of programs, regardless of the income status 
of enrolled children, include the public schools, nonprofit private 
organizations, and for-profit corporations. 

Less than 10 percent of either lower- or higher-income programs 
have co-sponsoring partners (7 percent of each). A higher 
proportion of lower-income programs report that they receive 
donations (33 percent versm 24 percent). The proportions of 
lower-income and higher-income programs coordinating seivices for 
children are similar (not tabled). 
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Operating Schedules Lower-income programs differ from higher-income programs to the 

extent that they offer both before- and after-school sessions (66 
percent versus 76 percent). The operating schedules of lower- 
income and higher-income programs are generally similar in terms 



^In a similar vein, lower-income programs are less likely lo offer piekindergarten care in both before-school and after-school 
sessions (23 percent and 16 percent, respectively) as compared to higher-income programs (36 and 29 percent, respectively). 
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of the availability of full-day summer liervices, extended hours after 
6 p.m., and the availability of services on snow days or when the 
regular school program is closed. Lower-income and higher-income 
programs are also similar in terras of the availability of a modified 
schedule for kindergarten children. 

Finances The sources of income and budget expenditures of higher- and 

lower-income programs vary substantially. Parent fees represent 
almost all of the budget revenue (93 percent) of higher-income 
programs as opposed to less than two-thirds of the revenue (63 
percent) of lower-income programs. About 61 percent of the 
lower-income programs and 22 percent of the higher-income 
programs receive at least some government funds. Only about 26 
percent of the operating budgets of lower-income programs and 3 
percent of the budgets of higher-income programs are met with 
government funds. Of those programs with government funding 
(not tabled), lower-income programs are more likely to receive 
funds from the Child Care Food Program (59 percent versus 37 
percent of the higher-income programs). Chapter 1 funds comprise 
a small percentage of the revenues of those programs receiving 
government funds; only 4 percent of the lower-income programs 
and 3 percent of the higher-mcome programs with government 
funding receive Chapter 1 funds. 

Lower-income programs allocate a proportion of their budgets to 
staff salaries and benefits similar to that of higher-income programs, 
and also spend proportionately the same on rent and utilities. 

Parent Fees Lower-income programs have a smaller average percentage of 

parents who pay full fees (74 percent versus 90 percent) and are 
more likely to adjust parent fees based on family income (53 
percent versus 25 percent). Consistent with these differences, 
lower-income programs are more likely to have a sliding-fee scale 
(38 percent versus 16 percent of the higher-income programs) and 
to receive funds from a government agency toward the care of 
some children (56 percent versus 27 percent). The availability of 
scholarships/tuition grants, however, does not differ by the income 
status of the children served. 

For parents who pay fees, however, the general pattern is similar 
across lower- and higher-income programs: The average hourly 
fees for before- and after-school sessions quoted separately are 
higher than fees charged on a combined basis. Lower-income and 
higher-income programs have similar average fees with one 
exception: after-school fees charged separately ($1.69 per hour for 
lower-income programs versus $2.05 per hour in higher-income 
programs). 

The proportion of programs that are licensed, accredited, and 
evaluated or reviewed on at least an annual basis is quite 
comparable among lower- and higher-income programs. While less 
than a quarter of the programs are accredited, more than 80 
percent of programs are licensed or approved. More than four- 



Licensurey Accreditation^ 
and Evaluation 
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fifths of the programs are formally evaluated or reviewed, although 
the extent of this review was not defined. 

Program Purposes The purposes of lower- and higher-income programs are quite 

Activities similar in terms of the degree to which they stress adult supervision 

and safety, recreation, the improvement of the academic skills of all 
participating children, and the provision of a home-like 
environment. Lx)wer-income programs are more likely to stress 
purposes related to the quality of life and future success of 
children: the provision of cultural/enrichment opportunities (91 
percent versus 83 percent of the higher-income programs), the 
provision of remedial help to children having difficulty in school (54 
percent versus 41 percent), and the prevention of problems such as 
drug or alcohol abuse, smoking, or other risk-taking behaviors (78 
percent versus 67 percent). When asked to indicate the most 
important purpose of the program, directors of lower-income 
programs are less likely to mention the provision of a home-like 
environment (8 percent versus 14 percent for higher-income 
programs). 

Consistent with their emphasis on the future success of children, 
lower-income programs are more likely than higher-income 
programs to offer homework as an activity at least weekly (89 
percent versus 79 percent), and tutoring (49 percent versus 36 
percent). At the same time, lower-income programs are less likely 
to offer block-building at least weekly (83 percent versus 91 percent 
of the higher-income programs), an activity that is developmentally 
appropriate for the large proportions of younger children enrolled 
in these programs. Further, the relatively greater emphasis that 
lower-income programs put on cultural/enrichment opportunities 
and prevention as program purposes does not necessarily translate 
into an increased availability of related activities. Lower-income 
programs do not offer activities related to the arts, field trips, or 
counseling to any greater degree than higher-income programs do. 
Less than 40 percent of the programs, regardless of the income 
status of enrolled children, offer team sports at least weekly. 

The proportions of lower- and higher-income programs reporting 
that children are involved in planning activities are similar. Lower- 
income programs are more likely than are higher-income programs, 
however, to report the involvement of children in planning on an 
informal basis (34 percent versus 21 percent). Programs are similar 
in some of the approaches used to involve children: verbal 
suggestions from children is the most frequently used approach with 
only a very small percentage of programs reporting the use of 
written questionnaires. 

Lower- and higher-income programs vaiy in their grouping of 
children for activities. Lower-income programs are less likely than 
are higher-income programs to report that children are organized in 
only one group (6 percent versus 19 percent). Age of the child is 
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more likely to be used as a grouping criterion by lower-income than 
higher-income programs. Programs also differ in the special 
provisions made for older children (fourth grade or above): lower- 
income programs are more likely to offer children different 
activities (74 percent versus 58 percent of the higher-income 
programs) while higher-income programs more often offer a 
separate space (16 percent versus 7 percent). 

Facilities and Space Programs also vary in the types of facilities and physical space used. 

Understandably, the largest proportion of lower-income programs 
are located in the public schools (33 percent), since the largest 
proportion of these programs is sponsored by the public schools; 
higher-income programs are more likely to be located in child-care 
centers (38 percent). Lower-income programs are less likely than 
higher-income programs to use classrooms as their primary space 
(39 percent versus 48 percent). While less than a quarter of the 
programs use a cafeteria or lunchroom as a primary space (17 
percent of the lower-income and 13 percent of the higher-income 
programs), lower-income programs are more likely to have access to 
one on at least a weekly basis (15 percent versus 7 percent). A 
higher proportion of lower-income programs compared to higher- 
income programs have no access to a playground or park (34 
percent versus 22 percent). 

Lower-income programs are more likely than higher-income 
programs to have a dedicated program space (52 percent versus 42 
percent), although the proportions of programs reporting problems 
with their space are similar (18 percent of the lower-income and 16 
percent of the higher-income). In addition, the types of problems 
cited by programs are similar when comparing lower-income and 
higher-income programs. 

Staffing This section discusses characteristics of staff across programs that 

mostly serve children from lower-income families and those that do 
not. As mentioned in other sections of the report, staffing is 
discussed by levels, including the program director, the most senior 
staff member, and all other staff. 

Number of staff . Lower- and higher-income programs do not differ 
in terms of the number of different types of staff (between one and 
two different job titles) they employ (in addition to the director) to 
work directly with children. 

In approximately 70 percent of the programs that coi ^d be 
differentiated as primarily serving children from lower-income 
families, the director works directly with children. The figure is 
comparable in higher-income programs. In programs meeting just 
after school and both before and after school, directors work almost 
the same number of hours per week (between 20 and 21 hours per 



week in after-school programs and 27 to 29 hours per week in 
before- and after-school programs). 

The number of senior level staff is roughly equivalent across 
programs by income (between two and three). Senior level staff 
work, on average, more hours per week in lower-income programs 
(25.5 hours per week) than in higher -income programs (23.5 hours 
per week). 

Although lower- and higher-income programs have similar average 
enrollments, lower-income programs tend to employ a higher 
number of other staff than do higher-income programs (2.5 and 1.6 
staff members, respectively). Programs primarily serving lower- 
income children ako report these other staff members, on average, 
working more hours per week (21.7 versus 18.3 hours per week). 

Wages. Salaries for program directors are comparable across lower- 
income and higher-income programs whether directors reported 
their salary on an annual basis, on a monthlyAveekly/daily basis 
(converte^d to hourly basis), or on an hourly scale. Similarly, for 
most senior level and other staff, where all salary figures are 
converted to an hourly basis, salaries are comparable across lower- 
income and higher-income programs (see Table V-1 for actual 
figures). 

Characteristics of staff . In terms of gender, both types of programs 
predominantly employ women. On the other hand, programs 
primarily serving children from lower-income families have a 
significantly higher proportion of minorities on their staff. Across 
lower-income programs, 43 percent of the staff are minorities as 
opposed to 21 percent of the staff in higher-income programs. 
These percentages of minority staff members employed reflect the 
racial composition of children enrolled in each type of program. 

In terms of education, there is no significant variation in the 
proportion of staff members holding at least a bachelor's degree 
across low- and higher-income programs. For the director's 
position, approximately two-thirds report at least a bachelor's 
degree. Similarly, lower-income programs are equally as likely as 
higher income programs to report that their most senior level staff 
have at least a bachelor's degree (34 percent and 42 percent). 
Programs also report roughly the same proportion of their other 
staff members who are the most educated as holding at least a 
bachelor*s degree (17 percent and 23 percent). 

There is a good deal of similarity between lower- and higher- 
income programs in terms of the training and benefits they offer to 
their staff members. In approximately three-quarters of these 
programs, head teachers and group leaders are paid for planning 
their daily activities. There is also litde variation in terms of fringe 
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benefits offered to staff. Finally, there is little difference in terms 
of participation of staff in school-age child-related inservice 
training. Ninety-three percent of lower-income and 89 percent of 
higher-income programs report that at least one of their staff 
members, including the director, participated in some form of staff 
training. Among these programs, a higher proportion of lower- 
income programs (58 percent) report a local or community college 
as a source of training compared to higher-income programs (45 
percent), while higher-income programs are relatively more likely to 
rely on a private association or organization (29 percent versus 14 
percent of lower-income programs). 

Turnover . The percentage of programs experiencing any staff 
turnover in the last year varies little by the family income status of 
enrolled children. There is variation, however, in the average 
percentage of staff who left a program, among programs 
experiencing turnover. Of those programs, two-thirds of the staff 
members in higher -income programs left during this period as 
compared with a little under half of the staff members in lower- 
income programs. 

Overall Enrollment and Programs differ little in their average size. The average before- 
Child'to-Staff Ratios school session enrolls 22 children. Both types of programs enroll 

an average of 34 to 35 children in after -school sessions. The 
average ratio of child-to-staff hours is also similar across lower- 
income and higher-income programs. 

Parent Involvement Lower-income programs are more likely to require parent 

involvement than are higher-income programs (16 percent versus 8 
percent, respectively), and are also more likely to have parents 
serve on an advisory council or board (43 percent versus 32 
percent). Lower- and higher-income programs are equally likely to 
involve parents in program planning and evaluation. Lower-income 
programs that involve parents in other ways are more likely to 
report that they get involved in raising funds (33 percent versus 23 
percent) and attending parent meetings (34 percent versus 24 
percent). Few programs, regardle^ of the income status of 
enrolled children, involve parents in choosing activities or through 
providing workshops. 

Issues Related to Serving Findings from the site \nsits for programs serving lower and higher 
Children From proportions of children from lower-income families illustrate key 

Lower-Income Families characteristics associated with programs enrolling concentrations of 

poor children. These characteristics include: 

■ Location - they are located in lower-income or mixed low- 
and middle-income neighborhoods and have enrollment 
policies that explicitly target the enrollment of children from 
lower-income families. Thus, the mission of the program 
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includes serving children from lower-income families 
residing in the surrounding neighborhood. 



■ Purpose - their primary purpose includes the supervision of 
children as well as the prevention of problems such as drug 
or alcohol abuse, smoking, or other risk-taking behaviors. 
Mentioned repeatedly is the role of the program in 
bolstering the self-esteem of children; in those programs 
serving limited English speaking children from lower-income 
families, staff members place an emphasis on developing 
fluency in the English language and on encouraging children 
to be proud of their heritage. 

■ Fuumcial - they rely much less on fees paid by parents for 
operating revenues (less than 10 percent of their operating 
budgets were derived from parent fees) in favor of revenue 
from other sources, including government funds, funds from 
the United Way, and local fund raising efforts. 

■ Recruitment -- the programs are well established in the local 
neighborhood; parents are aware of the services available 
and recruitment is handled "word of mouth" among families. 
More often than not, these programs are operating at 
capacity and have waiting lists. 

In contrast, in site visit programs serving few children from lower- 
income families, or a mbc of family income levels, we identified six 
barriers to the enrollment of children from lower-income families: 

■ Location - programs tend to serve children from the 
surrounding neighborhood; thus, programs located in 
middle-class neighborhoods tend to enroll predominately 
middle-class children. Even if scholarships are available, 
they are used by very few families. 

■ Primary purpos e - the mission or purpose of the program 
may be narrowly defined as supervision of children whose 
parents are working and who can afford to pay for care; 
programs able to recruit sufficient numbers of children of 
working parents who can afford the fees may put little 
effort into fund raising to establish scholarships, into dealing 
with the paperwork associated with obtaining government 
assistance, or into outreach to lower-income families to 
encourage the use of scholarships or tuition waivers even if 
they are available. 

■ Financial ~- a reliance on parent fees as the primary source 
of revenue may limit the availability of fee waivers or 
scholarships to lower-income families unless government 
subsidies are available; programs enrolling very few children 
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from lower-income families may offer waivers or 
scholarships, but do so on a very limited basis. 



■ Limited sources of fbiancial assistance - government funds 
available to subsidize fees may be targeted to particular 
types of families (e.g., child protection cases) or be 
inadequate to meet the demand for care in areas of high 
poverty. Fur example, three inner-city school-based 
programs in one site are larger than many of the school 
districts in the state. 

■ Lack of transportation - there may be inadequate provisions 
for transportation, particularly when the program is not 
located near public transportation. While bus 
transportation may be available for children to attend the 
regular school program, parents must arrange to drop off 
and pick up their children at before- and after-school 
programs. Transportation is a barrier especially in i^'chool 
districts operating under a desegregation plan where 
children are being bused to a school out of their 
neighborhood; without any provisions for early and late 
buses, these children are not able to participate in a school- 
based before- or after-school program. 

■ Attitudes of parents parents may be wary of free or 
subsidized services, particularly if they are asked about their 
employment status; some parents may be working "under 
the table" and not reporting their income to the ERS. Other 
parents may be unwilling to bear the stigma of requesting a 
tuition waiver. 
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TABLE V-l 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
BY INCOME STATUS OF ENROLLED CHILDREN 



Primarily Serve Children From 
Lower-Income Families 





Yet (s.e.)^ 


No ($.c.) 


Percentages of Children in PreK in Relation lo Total Enrollment 






(Before School/After School) 


i6%no% 


29%/16% 


Percentages of Children in Grades IC-3 in Relation to Total Enrollment 






(Before School/After School) 


73%/71% 


60%/67% 


Percentage of Children Who Are: 






White, Non-Hispanic 


51% 




Minorities 


49 


22 




26% 


4% 


Percentage of Children with Free/Reduced School Mcalt 


37% 


8% 


Legal Status: 






Public 


32% 


18% 


Private Nonprofit 


40 


44 


For-ProGt 


28 


38 


Proportion Sponsored By: 






Public Schools 


25% 


13% 


Nnnnrnfit PrK/at*» *If*hnnI»'^ 


9 


10 


State, County, Local Govemmcnts 


6 


4 


Church/Religious Group* 


2 


7 


Nonprofit Private Organizations 


20 


18 


Nonprofit Private Social 






Service/Youth Agencies 


7 


7 


Other Nonprofiu 


2 


3 


For-Profit Private Corporation* 


25 


32 


For-ProQt Private Schooin 


2 


3 


Other For-Profiu 


0 


3 


Percentage of Programs with Co-Sponsoring Partner* 


not. 
7% 


7% 


Percentage of Programs Receiving Donations 


33% 


24% 


Proportion of Programs Operating: 






Only Alter School 


34 TP 




Before and After 


66 


76 


Full-Day Summer Service* 


85 


81 


Snow Days/School Closings 


64 


69 


Extended Houn (After 6 p.m.) 


13 


10 


Kindergarten Schedules 






Percentage Offering Same 






Schedule as Older Children 






(Before School/After School) 


90%/83% 


88%/77% 


Percentage of Programs Receiving Government Funds 


61% 


22% 




Standard error is given for counts and dollar amounts only; for estimating diffcrcnca between pcrccnugcs, tec Table B-8 in 
Appendix B. 

^ Includes Religious or Nonreligious Private Schools. 106 



TABLE V.l (continiMd) 



Primarily Serve Children From 
Lower-Income Families 





(s.c.)^ 




No (s.e.) 




Average Proportion of Budget Met With: 










Parent Fees 
Government Funds 
Private Funds 


63% 
26 
7 




93% 

3 

1 




Average Proportion of Budget Spent on: 










Salaries and Benefits 
Rent and Utilities 


63% 
9 




58% 
12 




Average Before-School Fees: 










All Ages 

Kindergartners (If di^erent) 


$3.08 
$3.66 


(.23) 
(.39) 


$Z64 
$4.32 


(.11) 
(.43) 


Average After-School Fees: 










All Affts 

Kindergartner: (If different) 


$1.69 
$2.33 


(.20) 


$2.05 
$2.72 


(.17) 


Average Combined Before- and After-School: 










Ail Ages 

ICinHerpJirtnpr^ ^Tf different'^ 


$li.61 
$1.76 


(.07) 


$1.76 
$1.79 


(.05) 


Percentage of Parents Paying Full Pecs 


74% 




90% 




Percentage of Programs: 










With a Sliding-Fec Scale 
Offering Scholanhipt/Tuitioa 
GranU 

Government Agency Pays for Care 
of Some Children 


38% 

27 

56 




16% 

23 

27 




Percentages of Programs Adjusting Fees Based On: 










Family Income 

WTiether or Not Special Services 
Provided 


53% 
54 




25% 
61 




Percentages of Programs That Are: 










Licensed or Regulated 
Formerly Reviewed or Evaluated 
Accredited 


81% 

86 

24 




87% 

81 

23 




Purposes of Program: 










Provide CulturaVEnrichment 

Opportunities 
Provide Home-Uke Environment 
Prevention of Problems 
Improve Academic Skills of All 

Children 
Provide Remedial Help to 

Children Havini Difficulties in 

School 


91% 

86 

78 

75 
54 




83% 

91 

67 

67 





Standard error is given for counts and dollar amounts only; for estimating differences between percentages, sec Table B-S in 
Appendix B. 1 -* - 
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TABLE V-t (canUnMi) 



Primarily Serve Children From 
Lower-Income Families 







Yes (s.e.)'^ 


No (s.e.) 




Most Important Purpose of Program: 












Supervision 

Provide Home-L,ike Environment 

Enrichment 

Acadetnic 

Prevention 

Rccrc&tion 

Remediation 


77% 
8 
5 
6 
2 
1 
1 


74% 

14 

5 

3 

2 

2 

0 




Selected Activities Offered At Least Weekly: 










Homework 
Block Building 
Science 
Tutoring 
Team Sports 


89% 

83 

55 

49 

39 


79% 

91 

48 

36 

34 




Involvement of Children in Planning: 












Children Are Involved 
Verbal Suggestions 
Group Meetings 
Informal Involvement 
Wriaen Questionnaires 
Suggestion Box 


83% 
40 
28 
34 
6 
5 


87% 
46 
31 
21 

3 

4 




Proportion of Programs Grouping Children by: 










Only One Group 

Let Children Choose Own Group 

Age 

Interests 


6% 
7 

70 
33 


19% 
12 
57 
26 




Special Provisions For Older Children: 












Different Activities 

Helping With Younger Childrch 

Separate Space 


74% 
25 
7 


58% 

27 

16 




Percentage of Programs U cated In' 












Public Schools 
Child-care Centers 
Other Facilities 


33% 

28 

39 


25% 

38 

37 




Primary Space Used For Program: 












Classroom 

Cafeteria/Lunchroom 


39% 
17 


48% 
13 




Additional Space Used: 












Playground/Park 
Cafeteria 


70% 
15 


76% 
7 





Standard error is given for counts and dollar amounts only; for estimating differences between percentages, sec Table B-8 in 
Appendix B. 
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I'ABLE V-L (conUnued) 



Primarihy Serve Children From 
Lower-Income Families 







Yes (i.c.)^ 




No (s.e.) 




Proportion of Programs In Which Space 


!s: 

Dedicated 
Shared 

Shared/Dedicated 


52% 
44 
5 




42% 
52 
6 




Pcrccniage of Programs With Space Problems 


18% 




16% 




Types of Space Problems: 


Having To Share Space 
No Room To Expand 
Need to Rearrange Daily 
Inappropriate 


24% 
22 

5 




33% 
16 

0 
1 




Percentage of Directors Who Work With Children 


70% 




72% 




Average Nua^'xr of Staff Employed (Other Tlian Director): 












Senior Level 
Other Staff 


23 
2.5 


(0.2) 
(0.3) 


2.2 
1.6 


(0.1) 
(0.1) 


Hours Per Week Worked: 














Director 
Senior Level 
Other Staff 


26.1 
25J 
21.7 


(0.9) 
(0.8) 
(0.8) 


25.7 
23.5 
18.3 


(0.7) 
(0.6) 
(0.6) 


Wages of Director Reported By: 














Year/School Year 
Month/Wcck/Day 
Hour 


$20,016/Vr. 
$13.95/hr. 
$7.73/hr. 


(916) 
(2.06) 
(0.45) 


$18,654/Vr. 
$12.26/hr. 
$7.23/hr. 


(666) 
(1.26) 
(0.23) 


Hourly Wages Of: 














Senior Level (Other Tlian 

Director) 
Other Suff 


$7.22/hr. 
$6.03/hr. 


(0.34) 
(0.35) 


$6.52/hr. 
$5.68/hr. 


(0.23) 
(0.26) 


Percentage of Programs: 


Using Junior High/High School 

StudenU as Suff 
Paying Staff for Activity Planning 
Not Offering Fringe Benefits 
With Inservice Training Available 


10% 
76 
25 
93 




16% 
76 
29 
89 




Percentage of Staff Who Are: 


Women 

Non-Minonties 


89% 
57 




89% 
79 




Percentage of Programs In Which Highest Education Level Is At Least A 
Bachelors Degree: 












Director 

Senior Level (Other Than 

Director) 
Other Staff 


68% 

42 
17 




60% 

34 
23 





Standard error is given for counts and dollar amounts only, for estimating difference* between percentages, sec Table B-8 in 



Appendix B. H ' 
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TABLE V.l (coaUnvuKl) 



Primarily Scivc Children From 
Lowcr-Incorae Families 





Yes (s.e.)'^ 




No (s.c.) 


Perc^r.lagc of Programs Thai Experienced S'Uff Tumover 


55% 




58% 


Of Programs Experiencing Turnover, Percentage of Staff Leaving 


49% 




67% 


Average Prek-8+ Enrollrncni: 








DviU(-« vTVilVA^I Ovd^lUlUl 








After-School Sessions 


34.4 


(2.0) 


35.1 (1.6) 


Percentage of Programs In Which Parent InvoWcrocnt is Required 


16% 




8% 


Parents Participate In/On: 








PIflnninff/F.valualinn nf Proffram 


65% 




60% 


Advisory Council/Board 


43 




32 


Oth^r Wavi 


43 




39 


Of Parents Involved in Other Ways, Percentage Involved In: 








Serving Ai Volunteen 


56% 




62% 


Raising Funds 


33 




23 


Attending Parent Meetings 


34 




24 


Choosing Activities 


8 




4 


Sample Size: 


538 




652 



'* Standard error is given for counts and dollar amounu only, for estimating differences between percentages, sec Table B-8 in 
Appendix B. 
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CHAPTER VI: THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 
BEFORE' AND AFTER-SCHOOL CARE 



Introduction 

In 1991, an estimated 601,400 children (K-8) were enrolled in 
13,500 before- and after-school programs based in the public 
schools, representing only 35 percent of all children enrolled in this 
type of care and 28 percent of the programs overall. Before- and 
after-school programs physically located in the public schools are 
equally likely, however, to be sponsored by the public schools as by 
another organization in the community. In this chapter we use 
survey findings and site visit data to examine the different meanings 
of being "in the schools" in terms of the characteristics of enrolled 
children and the programs - both those sponsored by the public 
schools (referred to as "public school-sponsored") and those 
sponsored by another organization in the community (referred to as 
"other"). Drawing from the site visit findings, we discuss the 
relationships between the regular school program and before- and 
after-school programs located in the public schools under these 
different sponsorship arrangements, the continuity of experience for 
the child, and the exchange of information about children. 

Key findings regarding the role of public school-based progiams 
(regardless of sponsor) include: 

■ Approximately three-quarters of the enrolled children are in 
grades K-3; 17 percent to 22 percent are in grades 4-7 
depending on the type of session; only a small percentage 
(less than 5 percent) are in prekindergarten or grade 8 or 
higher. 

■ Onsite directors are more likely to characterize their 
program as operating in a partnership arrangement (17 
percent) than the national average (7 percent); more than a 
third of the programs receive donations (38 percent to 45 
percent, depending on sponsor). 

■ The collocation of services in the public schools does not 
necessarily translate into the coordination of services; only 
57 percent to 60 percent (depending on the type of 
sponsor) coordinate services for participating children. 

■ More V:^n half offer both before- and after-school sessions; 
the remaining programs offer only after-school sessions. 
Few operate after 6 p.m. or on weekends. 

1 ^ • - 
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■ Most of the parents of enrolled children pay full fees (83 
percent of the parents in public-school sponsored and 77 
percent of the parents in other-sponsored). 

■ While more than a third of school-based pi ^rams report 
the receipt of at least some government funding, almost 80 
percent of budgets are met with parent fees; other private 
funds or funds from a board of education account for less 
than 10 percent of operating budgets. 

■ The primary space used in the public schools includes 
cafeterias and lunchrooms, classrooms, and gymnasiums, 
with threr.-fourths also having at least weekly access to a 
playground or park; almost no programs (2 percent or less) 
have access to the entire school building; 26 percent of 
public school-sponsored and 15 percent of school-based 
programs sponsored by other organizations never have 
access to a playground or park. 

■ Over half (58 percent) experienced s^iaff turnover in the 
past year. 

■ Three-fourths report that parents participate in program 
planning or evaluation activities. 

The main differences between school-based programs that are also 
sponsored by the public schools, compared with school-based 
programs that are sponsored by other organizations, are that public 
school-sponsored programs: 

■ Are larger, enrolling an average of 33 percent versus 19 
children in before-school sessions and 50 percent versus 36 
children in after-school sessions. 

■ Are less likely to offer care during the summer (53 percent 
versus 69 percent), school holidays (54 percent versus 67 
percent), school vacations (56 percent versus 69 percent), or 
on teacher inservice days (70 percent versus 82 percent). 

■ Charge higher hourly fees, particularly fees quoted by 
session and for kindergartners attending under a modified 
schedule. 

■ Spend, on average, a higher percentage of their budgets on 
staff salaries and benefits (74 percent versus 61 percent) 
and pay higher wages, regardless of job role; but are less 
likely to offer fringe benefits or to pay for staff time spent 
in activity planning. 
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■ Are more likely to be accredited (29 percent versus 16 
percent), but less likely to be licensed or approved (68 
percent versus 79 percent). 

■ Are less likely to offer movement and dance (61 percent 
versus 78 percent) at least weekly and more likely to offer 
dramatic play (61 percent versus 50 percent), tutoring (53 
percent versus 38 percent), videos/movies (41 percent versus 
29 percent), or computer games (39 percent versus 25 
percent) at least weekly. 

■ Are more likely to make special provisions for older 
children (76 percent versus 59 percent). 

■ Have a higher child-to-staff ratio (averaging 14.2- to- 1 versus 
10.5-to-l). 

Enrollment in Public SchooUBased Programs 

Programs sponsored by the public schools enrolled an estimated 
330,100 children in spring 1991 while public school-based programs 
sponsored by other organizations enrolled 271,300 children (Table 
VI-1). 

The average public school-based program sponsored by a 
community-based organization tends to be smaller than one 
sponsored by the public schools (Figure VI-1). For example, 87 
percent of the before-school sessions and 61 percent of the after- 
school sessions of school-based programs sponsored by other 
organizations enroll 30 or fewer children. In contrast, only 57 
percent of public school sponsored before-school sessions and 47 
percent of after-school sessions enroll 30 or fewer children. 

Approximately three-quarters of the children enrolled in before- 
school or after-school sessions are in kindergarten through grade 3 
and slightly more than one-fifth are in grades 4 through 7. The 
racial/ethnic mix of children, overall, is quite similar across types of 
sponsors. Approximately 68 percent of the children are white, non- 
Hispanic. 

The Availability of Public School-Based Programs 

Overall, the estimated 13,500 public school-based before- and after- 
school programs represent about one-fourth (27 percent) of the 
total number of available programs in the United States.^ Before- 
and after-school programs located in the public schools are equally 
likely to be sponsored by the public schools or another 



^ These programs include before- and after-school programs that meet at least four days per week for at least two hours per day, 
serving children ages 5-13. 
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TABLE VI-l 



ENROLLMENT IN PUBUC-SCHOOL BASED BEFORE- AND 
AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



Public School- 
Sponsored 


Sponsored By Other 




Estimated 
Number 


Percent 


Estimated 
Number 


Percent 


ToUl Enrollmenl (K-S)'^ 


330,126 


100% 


271,285 


100% 


Average Prck-8+ 
Enrollmenl (Before- 
School/After-School) 


32/47 




18/34 




Number of Children 
Attending:^ 










Before-School Sessions 
After-School Sessions 


126,178 
311,482 


— 


62,918 
232,089 




Proportion of Beforc- 
School Enrollment In: 










Prekindergarten 

K-3 

4-7 

8+ 


4,978 
96,911 
24,241 
48 


4% 
77 
19 
<1 


4,077 
47,756 
10,833 
252 


6% 
76 
17 
<1 


Proportion of After-School 
Enrollment In: 










Prekindergarten 

K-3 

4-7 

8+ 


6,807 
235,560 
68,918 
197 


2% 
76 
22 
<1 


5,743 
178,402 
47,627 
317 


2% 
11 
21 
<1 


Average Percentage of 
Children Who Arc: 










White, Non-Hispanic 
Minorities 




67% 
33 




68% 
32 


Sample Size: 


403 




326 





organization in the community (Table VI-2). In 1991 there were 
an estimated 6,600 public school-based programs sponsored by the 
public schools; school-based programs sponsored by other 
organizations accounted for 6,900 programs. A majority of 
programs sponsored by the public schools (60 percent) include both 
before- and after-school sessions; 40 percent offer only after-school 
care. Programs sponsored by other organizations, however, are 



UndupUcated counts of children enrolled in before- and/or after-school sessions. 
Duplicated counts; children attending both bcforc-school and after-school sessions arc counted twice. 
^ A very small number of programs sponsored by the public schools, but located in other types of facilities, are not included here. 
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nOURE VI-1 

SIZE OF FUBUC SCHOOL-BASED BEFORE-SCHOOL SESSIONS 




29% 



9% 



Snudl (30 or fewer) 



Medium (31-70) 
Program Size 



13% 



3% 



Ltrge C71 or moK) 



Public School Spons<x^ 
(N-275) 



Sponsored by Other 
(N-150) 



SIZE OF PUBUC SCHOOL-BASED AFTER-SCHOOL SESSIONS 




26% 30% 



27% 




SmaU (30 or fewer) Medium (31-70) Luge (71 or more) 

Program Size 



Public School SpoQsored 
(N-430) 



Sponsored by Other 
(N-340) 
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TABLE VI.2 



AVAILABILriY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL-BASED BEFORE- AND 
AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



Public School-Sponsored 


Sponsored By Other 


Estimated 
Number s.e.*^ Percent 


Estimated 
Number s.e. Percent 


Total Number of 
Programs 


6,615 (898) 100% 


6,896 (619) 100% 


Operating 
Schedules 






Just Before 
Just After 
Before and 
After 


21 (0) 0% 
2,632 (394) 40 
3,962 (801) 60 


63 (20) 1% 
3,296 (375) 48 
3,537 (489) 51 


Proportion of 
Programs Located 
In: 






Northeast 
South 
Midwest 
West 


10% 
48 
19 
24 


21% 

37 

16 


Urban 

Suburban 

Rural 


43% 

39 

18 


55% 

33 

U 


Proportion of 
Programs 
Primarily Serving 
Children From 
Low-Income 
Families 


4S% 


36% 


Sample Size: 


405 


324 



more evenly split between those offering before- and after-school 
sessions and those offering only after-school care. Less than one 
percent of the programs located in the schools are offered only as 
before-school sessions, regardless of the primary sponsor. Public 
school-sponsored programs are more likely to enroll children who 
are primarily from lower-income families than are school-based 
programs sponsored by other organizations (48 percent versus 36 
percent). The geographic location of school-based programs 
sponsored by the public schools and by other organizations varies 
little by region of the United States or urbanicity with the following 
exception: school-based programs sponsored by the public schools 
are less likely to be located in the Northeast and in urban areas 
compared with programs sponsored by organizations other than the 
public schools. 



^ Standard Error. 
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Selected Characteristics 



In this section we discuss the key attributes of school-based 
programs drawing on data from the telephone survey and the site 
visit findings. Table VI-3 at the end of this chapter shows the 
extent to which school-based programs sponsored by the public 
schools and other organizations vary in terms of sponsorship and 
interagency cooperation, operating schedules, finances, fees paid by 
parents, regulation, program purposes and activities, types of 
physical space available for use by the program, child-to-staff ratios, 
and the role of parents. 

General Organizational Sponsorship and interagency cooperation. Nonprofit private 

Characteristics organizations and nonprofit private social-service/youth-serving 

agencies represent more than half of the outside organizations 
sponsoring before-and after-school programs based in the public 
schools (34 percent and 30 percent, respectively). The remaining 
types of outside sponsors of school-based programs include for- 
profit organizations (11 percent); state, county, or local 
governments (12 percent); nonprofit private schools (6 percent); 
and church or religious groups (2 percent). 

Onsite directors of only a small percentage of the school-based 
programs sponsored by an outside organization characterize their 
relationship with the public schools as a partnership and less than 
half report the receipt of any in-kind donations that may involve 
the schools. Among all the school-based programs in the United 
States, only 17 percent are described as partnership arrangements 
in which other organizations play a key role in maintaining the 
program. Another major type of cooperation, the receipt of in-kind 
donations, is reported by 38 percent of the programs sponsored by 
the public schools and 45 percent of the school-based programs 
sponsored by an outside organization. 

A program physically located in the public schools does not 
necessarily guarantee the coordination of services for children with 
the regular school program or other agencies in the community. 
Approximately 60 percent of the school-based programs report that 
this type of coordination occurs, regardless of whether the sponsor 
is the public schools or an outside organization. 

The site visit findings suggest the variety of administrative 
arrangements and relationships with the regular school program 
among school-based programs. The contrast among programs is 
striking. Key areas in which these school-based programs vary 
include: 
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Admbustrative structure . Administrative supervision of 
school-based programs may be assigned to different 
individuals: the building principal, a program manager or 
supervisor who is a school district employee (individual may 
or may not be employed in another capacity in the 
building), or a program manager who is not a school district 
employee. This program manager may, or may not, be 
supervised by the building principal. 

Role of the school principal The involvement of principals 
ranges tremendously from providing the leadership 
necessary to integrate the before- and after-school program 
into the school culture to assuming the role of protecting 
school resources from being used by program staff and 
children. 

Sharing of resources . At one extreme, programs are 
afforded full access to building facilities and have a 
dedicated suite of offices adjacent to the main office of the 
school. At the other end of the continuum, the program is 
permitted the shared use of a multipurpose room and must 
not "interfere" with other school-sponsored activities such as 
intramural sports. Staff needing to make a telephone call 
must locate the janitor to unlock the door to the main 
office of the school. 

Communication among staff . The channels of 
communication between teachers and program staff vary as 
well as the type and amount of information exchanged. The 
most formal approach involves the participation of the head 
teacher from the program in monthly meetings of the joint 
child study team of the school. More common is the daily 
exchange of information between teachers and staff through 
informal verbal means (in person or via the telephone) or 
written notes. Where communication is strongest, the 
program manager has assimied the responsibility of seeking 
out teachers to exchange information about the particular 
needs of children or issues related to the sharing of space. 
When the program is officially under the auspices of a 
community-based organization, the principal has still 
assumed the role of keeping the program manager abreast 
of school happenings and providing unofficial guidance and 
support on a daily basis. At the other extreme, there may 
be little or no contact between the principal or teaching 
staff and the program staff, no communication regarding the 
expectations of the teacher regarding homework assigned to 
the children, and a general lack of understanding or respect 
for the role each group is playing in the lives of the 
children. 



■ Blending ofacAnties. School-based programs differ in the 
degree to which activities are coordinated. While some 
program staff and teachers make no attempt to coordinate 
homework activities or the provision of tutorial assistance, 
other programs are making these and other efforts. For 
example, program staff follow through with activities and 
projects related to curriculum topics being introduced by 
teachers, expectations for the behavior of children are 
jointly established, teachera are asked to indicate children 
needing specialized tutorial assistance that is available as a 
program activity. 

Operaling schedules. School-based programs sponsored by the 
public schools are less likely than are programs sponsored by other 
organizations to offer services when the regular school program is 
not in session. For example, approximately 70 percent of the public 
school-sponsored programs provide care on teacher inservice days 
versus 82 percent of the school-based programs sponsored by other 
organizations. A smaller percentage of school-based programs, 
regardless of sponsor, operate during the summer months, regular 
school vacations, school holidays, and on snow days or on other 
days that the public schools are closed. Few school-based programs 
offer care after 6 p.m. or on weekends. 

Public school-based programs sponsored by the public schools are 
more likely to enroll kindergartners in before-school sessions (77 
percent versus 58 percent of the programs sponsored by other 
organizations). In terms of accommodating the schedules of 
kindergarten children who may attend the regular school program 
half-days, school-based programs sponsored ly the public schools 
are more likely to include a modified before- and after-school 
schedule for this age-group. Approximately 85 percent of the 
school-based programs sponsored by other organizations offer 
kindergartners the same before-school schedule as older children 
compared to 73 perc-ent of the public school-sponsored programs. 
The availability of a modified after-school schedule for 
kindergartners differs little by sponsorship: 77 percent of the public 
school-sponsored programs and 79 percent of the other sponsors 
offer kindergartners the same schedule as older children. What is 
not known, however, is the jproportion of school-based programs 
offering fuU-day kindergartens, thus reducing the need for a 
modified schedule for kindergartners. 

In terms of the number of hours per day that school-based 
programs meet, before-school sessions average slightly under two 
hours (2.0 and 1.9 hours)^ and after-school sessions run slightly 
over three hours (3.3 and 3.7 hours). School-based programs 
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^ For characteristics that vary little by sponsorship arrangement, findings regarding public school-sponsored programs arc 
presented firet and programs sponsored by other organizations second throughout this chapter. 
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offering modified before-school kindergarten schedules meet, on 
average, more hours per day if they are sponsored by the public- 
schools (4.3 versus 1.8 hours for programs sponsored by o^her 
organizations); after-school programs modifying their schedule for 
kindergartners meet roughly the same number of hours across 
sponsor-type. 

Financial resources . The sources of income for public school-based 
programs vary little by type of sponsor. While more than a third of 
school-based programs report receiving at least some government 
funds, these programs rely very heavily on parent fees as their 
major source of income (averaging 78 percent of program budgets) 
followed by government funding (13 percent and 11 percent). 
Other private funding sources or funds from a board of education 
account for less than 10 percent of the operating budgets of these 
before- and after-school programs. The public schools, however, do 
appear to be subsidizing the operating expenses of school-based 
programs through the provision of space: public school-sponsored 
programs allocate an average of 3 percent of their budget to rent 
and utilities; school-based programs sponsored by other 
organizations average 6 percent (the average for all programs is 11 
percent). School-based programs sponsored by the public schools 
do spend a larger proportion of their budget on staff salaries and 
benefits than do programs sponsored by other organizations (74 
percent versus 61 percent). 

Parent fees and subsidies . Fees charged on a combined basis in 
school-based programs (for both the before- and after-school 
sessions) are generally lower than are the fees charged separately 
by type of session (from $1.66 and $1.56 per hour generally; $1.45 
and $1.48 per hour for kindergartners attending under a modified 
schedule). Fees quoted separately by session are generally higher 
in school-based programs sponsored by the public schools, 
particularly the hourly fees charged for kindergartners attending 
under a modified schedule. For example, public school sponsored 
programs charge an average of $2.58 per hour for a before-school 
i;ession and $5.08 per hour for kindergartners attending under a 
modified schedule; school-based programs sponsored by other 
organizations charge $2.12 and $3.32 per hour, respectively. 

Directors report that more than three-quarters of the parents of 
enrolled children pay full fees (83 percent of the parents in public 
school-sponsored and 77 percent of Cdrencs in other-sponsored). 
Less than half of the school-based programs have a sliding-fee scale 
(46 percent and 43 percent) and about a third of the programs 
report that a government agency pays for the care of some 
participating children (33 percent and 32 percent). School-based 
programs sponsored by other organizations are more likely to offer 
scholarfihips and tuition grants (61 percent versus 34 percent of the 
public school-sponsored programs). 

The reporteu adjustment of fees in school-based programs varies 
little across type of sponsor. The largest proportion of school- 
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based programs (76 percent and 70 percent) adjust fees based on 
the number of children attending from the same family, followed by 
family income (53 percent and 61 percent), or whether special 
services are provided (52 percent and 66 percent). Programs are 
less likely to adjust fees based on the number of hours a child 
attends (38 percent and 31 percent), whether the parent or an 
agency is paying the fee (21 percent and 26 percent), or the age of 
the child (9 percent and 11 percent). 

Licensing accreditation, and evaluation . School-based programs are 
more likely to be formally reviewed cr evaluated through internal 
procedures than to be licensed or accredited by an external agency 
or organization. Approximately 90 percent of the programis are 
formally evaluated or reviewed on at least an annual basis, although 
the scope of the review procedures were not specified. While 
programs sponsored by other organizations are more likely to be 
licensed or approved than are public school-sponsored programis 
(79 percent versus 68 percent), they are less likely to be accredited 
(16 percent versus 29 percent). 

Frogrammatic Pro grnm purposes . When describing the purposes of their program, 

Characteristics almost all directors of school-based programs cite the provision of 

adult supervision, a safe environment for children, and the 
provision of recreational activities (each cited by more than 98 
percent); 89 percent and 83 percent cite the provision of a flexible, 
relaxed, home-like environment. Cited less frequently as purposes 
are the prevention of problems such as drug abuse, smoking, 
alcohol use, or other risk-taking behaviors (70 percent and 69 
percent), the improvement of academic skills of all enrolled 
children (60 percent and 58 percent), and the provision of remedial 
help to children having difficulty in school (46 percent and 41 
percent). Directors most frequently (82 percent and 80 percent) 
cite supervision as the most important purpose of their program 
followed by the provision of a home-like envirormient (cited by 9 
percent of each). Each of the other major purposes listed above is 
cited as the most important purpose by less than 5 percent of the 
directors of school-based programs, regardless of sponsor. 

Actisnties . Activities offered at least weekly by more than three- 
quarters of the programs include socializing; free-time; board or 
card games; reading; time for homework; unstructured physically 
active play; construction or building with hollow blocks. Legos, or 
sand; and creative arts and crafts such as painting, sewing, or 
carpentry. While movement, dance, or exercise activities are 
offered by over three-quarters of school-based programs sponsored 
by other organizations, public school-sponsored programs are less 
likely to offer this type of activity at least weekly (61 percent). 
Activities offered on at least a weekly basis by a smaller proportion 
of school-based programs (50 percent to 75 percent of the 
programs) include unstructured dramatic play or dress-up play; team 
sports; music-making, music appreciation or singing activities; and 
storytelling, role-playing, or theatrical activities. Activities offered 
at least weekly by a smaller proportion of the programs (fewer than 



half of the school-based programs, although public school- 
sponsored programs are generally more likely to offer them than 
programs sponsored by other organizations) include tutoring, 
creative writing, cooking, science, viewing videos or movies, sports 
(both organized team sports or individual skill-building sports such 
as swimming, track/field, gymnastics) and watching television. While 
field trips and formal guidance or psychological counseling or 
therapy are offered on at least a weekly basis by less than 15 
percent of the programs, a larger percentage of programs report 
that these activities are never offered (24 percent and 33 percent 
never offer field trips; 57 percent and 65 percent do not offer 
counseling). 

Involvement of children in plamine acthniies . Most school-based 
programs report the involvement of children in planning activities 
(93 percent and 84 percent). Public school-sponsored programs are 
more likely to informally involve children in planning (methods not 
specified) (36 percent versxis 20 percent of the programs sponsored 
by other organizations), while school-based programs sponsored by 
other organizations are more likely to use verbal suggestions of 
children (51 percent versus 38 percent). Used less frequently are 
group meetings (28 percent and 35 percent), suggestion boxes (4 
percent, regardless of sponsor), or written questionnaires (used 
more often by public school-sponsored programs than programs 
sponsored by others - 12 percent versus 2 percent). 

Special provisions for children beyond grade 3 . School-based 
programs enrolling children in grades 4 and higher most frequently 
make special provisions for these older children by offering 
different activities, although this approach is more likely to be used 
by public school-sponsored programs than in programs sponsored by 
other organizations (76 percent versus 59 percent). In contrast, 
programs sponsored by other organizations are more likely to use 
older children to help with younger children (37 percent versus 20 
percent of th public school-sponsored programs). Alternatives 
rarely used (generally less than 10 percent of the programs) include 
the provision of a separate space, activities in the community, a 
club program, or work experience. 

Grouping of children . With only 10 percent to 16 percent of the 
school-based programs reporting that children stay in one group for 
activities, it is apparent that programs may group children for 
activities using a variety of methods. Less than 10 percent of the 
programs allow children to choose their own groups. Age is the 
most frequent basis used to group children (used by 64 percent and 
58 percent of the programs), followed by the interests of the 
children (used by 29 percent and 39 percent). Used less frequently 
as a basis for creating groups are the activities themselves (15 
percent and 12 percent); the skill abilities/developmental levels of 
the children (7 percent and 11 percent); the type of activity or 
gender of the child (each used by le^ than 7 percent of the 
programs). 
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Use of space . The programs being described in this chapter are all 
located in the public schools, but this location does not necessarily 
mean having access to all the facilities. Almost none of these 
programs (only about 2 percent) have access to the entire school 
building most of the time or at least on a weekly basis. ITie 
majority of before- and after-school programs (60 percent of the 
public school-sponsored and 75 percent of the programs sponsored 
by other organizations) share the space used by children and staff; 
only 31 percent of the public school-sponsored and 22 percent of 
the other-sponsored before- and after-school programs have their 
own dedicated space in the public schools. 

The primary types of spaces that school-based programs use inost of 
the time (programs could indicate more than one type of space) 
include the cafeteria or lunchroom (used most of the time by 37 
percent and 43 percent of the programs), classrooms (used by 37 
percent and 33 percent most of the time), and/or a gym (used by 28 
percent and 34 percent most of the time). While only about 17 
percent of the programs use a playground or park most of the time, 
67 percent of the public school-sponsored programs and 84 percent 
of the programs sponsored by other organizations report using one 
at least weekly. In addition, 26 percent of public school-sponsored 
programs and 15 percent of school-based programs sponsored by 
other organizations report that participating children are never 
afforded access to a playground or park. Although rarely described 
as spaces used most of the time, a small proportion of programs 
report using a library or art room at least once a week. Programs 
sponsored by the public schools have relatively more access to 
libraries on a weekly basis (29 percent versus 12 percent of the 
programs sponsored by other organizations) or art looras (15 
percent versus 2 percent of the programs sponsored by other 
organizations). Music rooms are used rarely by programs, even on a 
weekly basis (used by less than 6 percent). 

Less than a quarter of the school-based programs reported a 
problem with their physical space (21 percent of the public school- 
sponsored and 24 percent of the programs sponsored by other 
organizations). Issues most frequently cited by the programs having 
problems include: having to share the space (cited by 46 percent of 
programs sponsored by other organizations versus 38 percent of the 
public school-sponsored); insufficient storage (cited by 31 percent 
and 18 percent); not having enough activity space (cited by 18 
percent and 7 percent); and having no room to expand (cited by 10 
percent and 15 percent). 

Staffing . Levels of staff include the director of the program, the 
most senior level staff member, and other staff. Within public 
school-based programs, directors work directly with children in 67 
percent of the public school sponsored programs and 58 percent of 
the programs sponsored by other organizations. In these programs, 
directors work a similar number of hours per week (25 in programs 
sponsored by public schools versus 24.1 in programs sponsored by 
other organizations). 



Consistent with enrollment differences, the number of senior level 
staff membeis varies by sponsor (2.1 for public-school sponsored 
programs and 1.5 for programs sponsored by other organizations). 
The number of hours worked per week at this level is comparable 
(22.1 and 21.0 hours for public school and other sponsors, 
respectively). 

In terms of staff members other than the most senior level, there 
tend to be more of these personnel on average within public-school 
administered programs (2.2) as opposed to in programs 
administered by other organizations (1.7). These staff members 
work similar hours across sponsoring organizations (16.2 hours per 
week in public school programs and 16.6 for other organizations). 

The starting salary for the director's position is reported for three 
groups: those programs reporting salaries on a yearly scale, 
programs reporting salaries on a monthlyAveekly/daily basis 
(converted to a per hour figure) and those programs which 
reported salaries on an hourly scale. The vast majority of public 
school-based programs either reported directors' salaries on a yearly 
or hourly basis. For those programs reporting salaries on a yearly 
basis, directors in public school-based programs sponsored by the 
public schools tend to earn more than their counterparts working in 
programs sponsored by other organizations ($25,413 versus $20,896 
per year). (Tne figure for the public school-sponsored programs 
includes a number of directors earning a token salary of $1.00 per 
year). The difference in salary at the hourly level for the programs 
originally reporting salaries on a monthly/weekly/daily scale is less 
pronounced. For programs reporting salaries on an hourly basis, on 
the other hand, directors working in public school-based programs 
sponsored by the public schools earn an average of $8.85 per hour 
in contrast to $7.52 per hour if the program is sponsored by 
another organization. 

For senior level and other staff members all salary figures have 
been converted to a per hour basis, adjusting for the number of 
hours worked per week in the program. Senior level staff members 
working in public school sponsored programs earn significantly 
more per hour ($7.82) than their senior level counterparts in 
programs sponsored by other organizations ($6.51 per hour). 
Similarly, staff members below the senior level position in programs 
sponsored by the public schools earn more per hour ($6.40) than 
other staff members in programs administered by other 
organizations ($5.90), although this difference is not statistically 
significant. 

Across all public school-based programs, there is an average of 
about 1.7 to 1.8 different types of staff, excluding directors who 
work directly with children. Of these staff, the vast majority are 
women (86 percent and 82 percent) and non-minority (white non- 
Hispanic) (67 percent), with little difference between sponsoring 
organizations. 
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In terms of educational level of staff members, there is also little 
variation in terms of program sponsor. Educational level is 
measured by the percent of staff holding at least a bachelor's 
degree. Over two-thirds of program directors hold at least a 
bachelor's degree, irrespective of program sponsor (69 percent and 
70 percent for public school and other sponsors, respectively). For 
senior level staff other than the director, these figures drop to 37 
percent for public school-sponsored and 29 percent for other- 
sponsoring organizations. (This difference is not statistically 
significant). Less than one-fourth of other staff members hold at 
least a bachelor's degree (19 percent in programs sponsored by 
public schools and 24 percent in those programs administered by 
other organizations). 

School-based programs tend to vary in terms of the benefits offered 
to staff. Head teachers or group leaders in school-based programs 
administered by other organizations are more likely to be paid for 
planning their daily activities (82 percent of the programs) as 
opposed to the s counterparts in public-school sponsored programs 
(69 percent). Public school-based programs sponsored by other 
organizations are also more likely to offer fringe benefits (72 
percent) than are programs administered by the public schools (54 
percent). 

A very large percentage of school-based programs report that at 
least one of the paid staff members (including the director) 
participated in some school-age child-related training in the past 
year (95 percent of public school-sponsored and 89 percent of 
programs administered by other organizations). Of these programs, 
the majority reported that training was provided by a local or 
community college (43 percent and 39 percent of programs 
sponsored by public schools and other organizations, respectively). 
Staff members in public school sponsored programs are more likely 
to receive training through a board of education (44 percent) than 
are staff members working in programs sponsored by other 
organizations (8 percent). In contrast, programs sponsored by 
other organizations are more likely to rely on training through a 
youth organization (40 percent); only 15 percent of public school 
sponsored programs relied on training from youth organizations. 

Roughly three-fifths of the public school-based prograrrs overall (58 
percent of the public-school sponsored and 58 percent of other 
sponsors) experienced some staff turnover during the 12 month 
period prior to being surveyed. That is, at least one member of the 
paid staff left the program during this period. Of the school-based 
programs expenencing staff turnover, on average, 63 percent of the 
paid staff left the program during the past year, regardless of 
sponsor. These figures compare to an overall average turnover rate 
(including public school-based programs that did not experience 
turnover) of 37 percent for public school-administered programs 
and 36 percent of programs administered by other organizations. 
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ChUd'Staff ratios . Of interest in public school-based programs is the 
difference in the child-to-staff ratios in public school-sponsored and 
programs sponsored by other organizations. Ratios were derived by 
dividing the total number of staff hours per week (number of paid 
staff working directly with children times hours worked) by the total 
number of child-hours (number of children enrolled in both before- 
and after-school sessions times the number of hours per week 
children attend). At 14.2-to-l, public school-sponsored programs 
have a significantly higher ratio than do programs sponsored by 
other organizations (10.5-to-l). In addition to having smaller child- 
to-staff ratios, programs sponsored by other organizations also tend 
to have smaller average enrollments of children in prekindergarten 
through grade 8 and above than do public school-sponsored 
programs (19 children in before-school sessions and 36 children in 
after-school sessions versus 33 and 50, respectively). 

Parent involvement . At the program-level, only a small proportion 
of school-based programs require parent involvement (13 percent 
and 10 percent). A much larger proportion of programs report that 
parents participate in program planning or evaluation (76 percent 
and 81 percent). Less than half of the programs report that 
parents serve on an advisory council or board (47 percent and 47 
percent) or that parents are involved in other ways (33 percent and 
39 percent). 

Among those parents involved in other ways, the largest proportion 
of programs report that parents serve as volunteers (67 percent and 
46 percent of the programs involving parents in other ways). 
Parents are less likely to become involved in choosing activities (16 
percent and 11 percent of programs involving parents in other 
ways) or attending workshops (4 percent and 5 percent of the 
programs involving parents in other ways). Less than 3 percent of 
the school-based programs involving parents in other ways indicate 
participation in maintaining the building, selection of staff members, 
review of budgets, or setting policies.^ 



^ This may under-re - esent the proportion of programs involving parents in these types of decisions because If a program director 
responded "no" to a question asking if parents are involved in major ways other than planning or serving on an advisory council/board, 
he/she was not asked about parent invoh/ement in selecting staff, reviewing budgets, setting policy etc. It is possible that parents 
invoWed in planning or serving on advisory councils/boards might get invoh/ed with these types of decisions. 
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TABLE VT-3 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF 
PUBUC SCHOOL-BASED PROGRAMS 



Public School 
Sponsored (s.e.y 



Sponsored 
By Other (s.e.) 



Percentage of Programs Sponsored By: 










Public Schools 

Nonprofit Religious and Nonreligious Private Schools 

State, County, Local Governments 

Church/Religious Groups 

Nonprofit Private Organizations 

Nonprofit Private Social Service/Youth Agencies 

Other Nonprofits 


100% 




6% 
12 

2 
34 
30 

3 




For-Profit Organizations 






11 




Percentage of Programs With Co-Sponsoring Partnen 


17% 




17% 




Percentage of Programs Receiving Donations 


38% 




45% 




Percentage of Programs Coordinating Services 


60% 




57% 




Percentage of Programs Operating: 










Just Before School 
Just After School 
Before and After 


0% 
40 
60 




1% 
48 

5: 




Percentages of Programs Providing Care During: 










Teacher Inscrvice Days 
School Vacations 
School Holidays 
Full-Day During Summer 
Snow Days/School Closings 
Extended Hours (after 6 p.m.) 
Weekends 


70% 

56 

54 

53 

39 

7 

0 




82% 
69 
67 
69 
43 
11 
1 




Percentage of Programs Enrolling Kindergartnen In: 










Before-School Sessions 
After-School Sessions 


77% 
84 




58% 
71 




Percentages of Programs Offering Kindergartnen The Same Schedule as 
Older Children: 










Before-School Susions 
After-School Sessions 


73% 
77 




85% 
79 




Average Number of Houn Per Day Program Meets: 










Before School 
After School 


ZO hrs. 
33hrs. 


(.13) 
(.09) 


1.9 hra. 
3.7 hra. 


(.18) 
(.16) 


Average Number of Houn Per Day K Sessions With Different Schedules Meet: 










Before School 
After School 


43 hni. 
5.7 hrs. 


(37) 
(30) 


1.8 hrs. 

5.9 hrs. 


(.38) 
(.62) 



Standard Error. 
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TABLE VT-3 coi-t 



Public School 
Sponsored (s.e.) 



Sponsored 
By Other (s.e.) 



Percentage of Programs Receiving Government Funds 

Average Percenuge of Budget Met With: 

Parent Fees 
Government Funds 
Private Funds 
Board of Education 
Other Sources 

Average Percentage of Budget Spent On: 

Salaries and Benefits 
Rent and Utilities 
Insurance 

Other Program Costs 

Percentage of Programs Charging Same Fees for All Children: 

Before School 
After School 

Average Before-School Fees: 

All Ages 

Kindcrgarlners (If different) 
Average After-School Fees: 
All Ages 

Kindergartners (If different) 
Average Combined Before- and After-: 
All Ages 

Kindergartners (If different) 

Average Percentage of Parents Paying Full Fees 

Average Percentage of Programs: 

With a Sliding-Fcc Scale 

Offering Scholarships/Tuition Grants 

Government Agency Pays For Care of Some Children 

Average Percentage of Programs That Adjust Fees Based On: 

Number of Children In Same Family 
Family Income 

Whether or Not Special Services Provided 
Number of Houre Child Attends 
Whether Parent/Agency Pays For Care 
Child's Age 

Percentage of Programs That Are: 

Accredited 

Regulated or Licensed 
Formally Reviewed or Evaluated 



39% 



77% 

13 

3 

3 

3 



74% 
3 
1 

21 



70% 
76 



$2.58 
$5.08 



$1.94 
$3.90 



$1.66 
$1.45 

83% 



46% 

34 

33 



76% 
53 
52 
38 
21 
9 



29% 

68 

93 



(.28) 
(.53) 



(.17) 
(.51) 



(.14) 
(.43) 



38% 



79% 
11 

7 

1 

2 



61% 
6 
5 

28 



79% 
75 



$2.12 
$3.32 



$1.70 
$1.85 



$1.56 
$1.48 

77% 



43% 

61 

32 



70% 

61 

66 

31 

26 

11 



16% 

79 

90 



(.16) 
(.87) 



(.09) 
(.17) 



(.10) 
(.28) 
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TABLE VI-3 cont 





Public School 
Sponsored (s.e.) 


Sponsored 
By Other (s.e.) 


Percentage of Programs Indicating Purposes As: 






Providing Adult Supervision/Safe Environment 


100% 


99% 


Providing Recreational Activities 


98 


99 


Providing A Flexible Relaxed Home-Like Environment 


89 


83 


Prevention of Problems 


70 


69 


Improving Academic Skills of All Children 


60 


58 


Providing Remedial Help to Children Havine Difficulty In School 


46 


41 


Most Important Purpose: 






Supervision 


82% 


80% 


Home -Like 


9 


9 


Enrichment 


3 


3 


Prevention 


3 


3 


Academic 


2 


2 


Recreation 


0 


3 


Remediation 


0 


0 


Activities Offered At Least Weekly: 






Socializing 


100% 


97% 


Free Time 


98 


98 


Board or Card Games 


98 


99 


Reading 


89 


94 


Homework 


94 


90 


Unstructural Physical Play 


94 


94 


Block Building 


83 


SO 


Creative Arts/Crafts 


88 


88 


Movement/Dancc/Exercise Activities 


61 


78 


Dramatic Play 


61 


50 


Team Sports 


53 


50 


Storytelling/Theatrical 


51 


59 


Music 




<i 

j1 


Tutoring 


53 


38 


Cooking 




n 
ji 


Science 


43 


36 


V lUCUo/IVlUVlCS 


A^ 
•ti 




Skill Building Sports 


41 


39 


^.rivdiivc wniiug 


A^ 
•ti 


JJ 


Computer Games 


39 


25 


Television Viewing 


21 


12 


Field Trips 


12 


15 


Counseling 


7 


8 


Percentage of Programs Involving Children In Planning 


93% 


84% 


Approaches Used To Involve Children In Planning: 






Verbal Suggestions 


38% 


51% 


Informal Involvement 


36 


20 


Group Meetings 


28 


35 


Written Questionnaires 


12 


2 


Suggestion Box 


4 


4 


Other Approaches 


5 


6 
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Public School 


Sponsored 




Sponsored (s.e.) 


By Other (s.e.) 


Special Provisions Made For Older Children In Grades 4 and Above: 








Different Activities 


76% 




59% 


Help With Younger Children 


20 




37 




13 




L 


Separate Space 


10 




1 


Arffviff^ In TTip CVurifniinitv 


4 




0 


Own Club Program 


2 




7 


Work Experience 


0 




0 


Other Provisions 


23 




25 


Percentage of Programs In Which: 








Children Are In One Group 


10% 




16% 


v^niiurcn v^nousc v./wn oroups 


> 




0 


Pprrynfjiff** nf Pm(yraiTic rfmiinintr OhtlHrf^n Rv* 








Age 


64% 




JO /o 


Interests 


29 




39 


Activity 


15 




12 


Skill Ability/Development Levels 


7 




11 


Depends on Activity 


4 




4 


Gender 


-a 




7 


Other 


12 




9 


Primary Spaces Used (Most of the Time): 








Entire Building 


2% 




0% 


Cafeteria/Lunchroom 


37% 




43% 


Classroom 


37 




33 


Gym 


28 




34 


Multipurpose Room 


18 




17 


Playground/Park 


16 




17 


Library 


4 




6 


Additional Physical Space Used At Least V xkly: 








Entire Building 


2% 




2% 


Playground/Park 


67% 




84% 


Gym 


36 




19 


Multipurpose Room 


18 




7 


Library 


29 




12 


Art Room 


15 




2 


Classroom 


12 




10 


Cafeteria/Lunchroom 


12 




13 




5 




3 


Other 


17 




16 


Percentage of Directors Who Work With Children 


67% 




58% 


Average Number of Staff Employed: 








Senior Level (Other Than Director) 


2.1 


(0.2) 


1.5 (0.1) 


Other Staff 


2.2 


(0.3) 


1.7 (0.3) 



TABLE VI.3 cont 



Public School Sponsored 
Sponsored (s.e.) By Other (s.e.) 



Wages of Directors Reported By: 










Year/School Year 
Month/Week/Day 
Hour 


S25,413/yr. 
$ 9.98/hr. 
$ 8.85/hr. 


(1.945) 

(Z81) 

(0.66) 


$20,896/yr. 
S 8.21/hr. 
$ 7.52/hr. 


(1,048) 

(4.12) 

(0.35) 


Hourly Wages Of: 










Senior Level Staff (Other Than Director) 
Other Staff 


$ 7.82/hr. 
$ 6.40/hr. 


(0.43) 
(0.39) 


$ 6.51/hr. 
$ 5.90/hr. 


(0.38) 
(0.31) 


Percentage of Programs: 










Paying Staff For Activity Planning 

Offt^ring Fringe Benefits 

With Inscrvicc Training Available 


69% 

54 

95 




82% 

72 

89 




Percentage of Staff Who Are: 










Female 

Non -Minorities 


86% 
67 




82% 
67 




Percentage of Programs In Which Highest Education Level Is At Least A 
Bachelors Degree: 










Director 

Senior Level (Other Than Director) 


37 




70% 

29 
xA 




rcii^iiuij^c UL 4 ruj^iaUiS indi iiApcricnLcu oidLL xumover 


JO fO 




JOT© 




Ratio of Child-To-Suff Hours 


14.2-1 


(1.8) 


10.5-1 


(0.6) 


/wcidgc ^rrcrt.^^ J Juriiruuuicn^ in. 










ocLUic-duiiuvji sessions 
After-School Sessions 


50 


fA'W 

(4.1) 
(3.9) 


io 
36 


(3.3) 


Parent Involvement Required 


13% 




10% 




Percentage of Programs In Which Parents: 










Participate In Program Planning/Evaluation 
Serve On Advisory Council/Board 
Are Involved In Other Ways 


76% 

47 

33 




81% 

47 

39 




Of Parents Involved In Other Ways, Percentage Involved In: 










Volunteering 

Attending Parent Meetings 
Raising Funds 
Choosing Activities 
Committees 
Attending Workshops 
Building Maintenance 
Visit 

Get Policy 
Newsletter 


67% 

21 

25 

13 

16 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 




46% 

29 

35 

11 

10 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 




Sample Size: 


431 




343 
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CHAPTER VII: QUALITY IN BEFORE- AND 
AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



In 1987, a review of research on school-age child care concluded 
that "the key issue in forthcoming years will be determining the 
indicators of program quality" (Powel?; 1987, p. 66). Indicative of 
the growing attention to the issue of quality programming, in 1988 
the National Association for the Education of Young Children 
developed guidelines for school-age programs that distinguished 
higher- and lower-quality programs along a number of dimensions: 
the quality of interactions between staff and children; age- 
appropriate programming and activities; children's enjoyment of 
their activities; and regulatable features such as child-staff ratio, 
staff training, and available space. 

In this part of the report, we set the stage for examining the issue 
of quality by reviewing four program areas associated with high- 
quality after-school care. Next we characterize the range of settings 
that were observed during our site visits to 12 programs with 
capsule illustrations that convey the overall quality of programs. 
We then highlight the quality indicators that contribute most to the 
strengths and weaknesses of the site visit programs. The chapter 
concludes with a discussion of the factors that appear to influence 
the quality of before- and after-school programs. 



Assessing Program Quality 

While the previous chapters have focused on descriptive analyses of 
the nation's before- and after -school programs based on results of 
the telephone interviews, these findings offer little insight into the 
quality of the programs and the factors that influence quality. As 
part of our visits to 12 programs, we systematically examined the 
quality of after-school programs using an observation tool - 
Assessing School-Age Child Care Quality (ASQ) - that was 
developed by the School-Age Child Care Project at Wellesley 
College and specially adapted for use in this study.^ ASQ focuses 
on 14 criteria, organized under four major program areas: 



Safety, Health, and ■ Safety and health . The program takes all possible steps to 

Nutrition protect the safety and health of the children. 

■ Nutrition . Snacks and meals are nutritious. 



^ See Appendix B for a detailed discussion of the site selection process and onsitc data collection methods, including our use of 
the ASQ instrument. Descriptive profiles of each of the site visit programs are included in Appendix A. 
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Human Relatioiiships ■ Staff - child interactions . Staff are warm and respectful with 

children as they guide children to make friends and trust 
others. 

■ Ratio and group sizes . These are small enough so that staff 
can meet the needs of children. 

■ Child - child interactions . Children interact with each other 
in a positive way. 



■ Staff - parent interactions . Staff and parents work as a team 
by communicating frequently, setting goals, and solving 
problems. 

■ Staff - staff interactions . Staff support each other and work 
together as a team to meet the needs of children. 

Space ■ Indoor space . Space is cozy, adequate in size, clean, and 

well-organized. 

■ Outdoor space . Space is safe, adequate in size, and provides 
a choice of activities. 



■ Materials, supplies, and equipment . These are interesting to 
children of all ages. 

Activities and lime ■ Scheduling . The daily schedule is flexible and reflects the 

individual and developmental needs of children. 

m Choices . Children of all ages are free to make choices 
about activities and friends. 



■ Learning . The program includes things to do that are fun, 
educational, and enriching. 



■ Pro gramming for aU ag es. The program activities reflect the 
fact that children's needs, interests, and abilities change with 
age. 



As part of each site visit, team members independently rated 186 
elements related to these 14 quality criteria using a seven-point 
scale (1 Not At All Like This Program, 7 = Very Much Like 
This Program), according to how closely the characteristic or 
activity described in the element was reflected in their own direct 
observations of the program. It is important to note that the ASQ 
instrument is exploratory in nature and it has not been formally 
validated in field tests, although has received extensive field use and 
appears to have more than adequate face validity. The systematic 
use of .ASQ allows us to make relative comparisons of quality across 
the 12 visited programs in the above-specified four areas that 
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represent a synthesis of current thought and practice related to 
high-quality after-school care. 

Looking at the average total ASQ score across the 12 programs, we 
see findings that are similar to those found in prior studies using 
this instrument (see Marx & Seligson, 1991a; 1991b). The average 
score across all site visit programs is 5.3, with a range from 3.1 to 
6.6. Nine of the 12 programs have summary scores above 4.0; five 
of these nine programs have scores above 6.0. Higher-scoring 
programs (6.0 and higher) are evident in each of the three 
communities that we visited; lower-scoring programs are 
concentrated in two of the thiee communities. 

As Figure VII-l indicates, programs are consistently strongest in the 
area of safety, health, and nutrition. Programs, on average, are also 
strong in human relationships and space, although we see much 
wider ranges in average ASQ scores in these two areas. Programs 
are weakest in activities and time, and we see the greatest variance 
in average quality ratings in this area. 
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In order to better uDdeistand how each quality area affects overall 
program quality, we categorized the after-school eDvironments of 
the visited programs into three groups: uniformly high-quality 
programs, higher-quality programs that compensate for some lower- 
quality areas, and uniformly lower-quzdity programs. The criterion 
of interest is the overall quality of the program as measured by the 
ASQ, onsite observations, interviews, and the telephone survey 
findings. 
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Group 1: Unifonnlv hi^-qualky programs . These settings are 
model programs. While the sponsorship, size, and neighborhood 
settings of these programs vary, they all have succeeded in 
addressing each of the four quality areas. The following example 
from an inner-city neighborhood is typical of such a program: 

■ This after-school program enrolls 250 children in 

kindergarten through grade 8, although the greatest demand 
for care is through grade 5. Children who attend the 
program are primarily Hispanic and come from both public 
and private elementary schools. The program is so 
established in the neighborhood that recruitment has 
become word-of-mouth. fhe program emphasizes 
supervision and safety, improvement of academic skills, 
recreation, enrichment, and socialization within a flexible, 
family-like environment. Based in a small complex of 
former apartments that is separated from the street by a tall 
fence, the facilities include classrooms that are organized as 
activity centers and a large outdoor play area equipped with 
covered picnic tables and a basketball court. Children also 
have access to a grassy park area located across the street. 
A special tutoring room equipped with microcomputers 
offers older children individualized assistance in English and 
mathematics. Children are organized in seven groups by 
age, with groups varying in size and child-to-staff ratios. 

The atmosphere is informal; arriving children are warmly 
greeted by staff as they run through the gate to the 
playground area. During outdoor play, children mix across 
age groups; staff join in and help interested children 
organize group games. As snack time approaches, staff 
remind children to wash their hands; children assist in giving 
out cookies, fruit, and juice. Children move together 
through a core schedule in their assigned group but are 
offered choices within each activity and move easily from 
one activity to the next: outside play; a plan/do/review 
group meeting (younger children) or inside quiet games 
(older children); homework assistance and special 
workshops in mathematics, science, and language; and 
special activities offered on a weekly basis, including team 
and individual sports, whole group reading, cooking, miisical 
movement, arts and crafts, and recreational play at the park. 
Special field trips on weekends and competitive sporting 
events are also offered. 



A full-time head teacher is responsible for program 
development and supei-vision of part-time teachers and 
teacher aides. Most of the staff are bilingual in English and 
Spanish; a few are monolingual Spanish. Staff are hired at 
three levels: those with four years of college, some with 
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teaching certificates; at least two years of college; and those 
with a high school diploma. All staff have completed the 20 
hours of training required by state licensing and participate 
in inservice training activities throughout the year. Recent 
training related to the High/Scope curriculum has helped 
staff to understand that young children can learn through 
play experiences. Although there is some annual turnover, 
a competent and strong core staff maintain a sense of what 
the program should be for children and their families. 

Linkages to the community and area elementary schools are 
strong. Staff regularly communicate with other social 
service agencies about particular children/families and at the 
same time try to maximize resources by not duplicating 
community services. Report cards of enrolled children are 
reviewed and staff contact the school teachers of children to 
target particular tutorial assistance if a low grade is noted. 
Parents become involved with the program by lingering to 
talk informally with the staff about their children when they 
pick them up, on the phone, or through notes. Staff also 
offer special workshops for parents on topics such as health 
care, immigration, or other special interests. 

Group 2: Hitter-quality programs that compensate for some lower- 
quality areas . In this group of programs, we see that space 
limitations are overcome by strengths in other areas, particularly by 
the human relationships and creative activities fostered by staff 
members. Severe space limitations do, however, have an adverse 
impact on the full range of activities, equipment, and materials 
available to children. 

■ This before- and after-school program is sponsored by a 
local non-profit service orga nization in partnership with a 
public school and serves some 30 children. Nearly one-third 
of the students are enrolled in grades 4 to 6; 90 percent are 
African-American, and most come from families whose 
annual incomes are under $30,000/year. The program 
strives to provide a positive, nurturing, family-like 
environment and to afford a safe, supervised, but loosely 
structured setting in which children can have fun. The 
strengths of the program in the areas of human 
relationships and activities and time overcome the severe 
indoor space limitations. Housed in a one-room portable 
classroom bordering the school's playground, the program's 
small space is sparsely furnished and has no running water 
for either a sink, toilet, or drinking water. Equipment and 
materials are not plentiful, but everything is geared for 
being moved outside to the large well-appointed playground. 
Both the school's multipurpose room (gym plus stage) and 
kitchen are also available to the program on a scheduled basis. 
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Staffing consists of a teacher/site director, who holds an 
associate's degree in early childhood, and a recreation 
leader, who is a high school graduate and musician. Both 
are African- American; the recreation leader is male and an 
immigrant from Ghana, Both staff members are adept at 
modeling their own interests and thereby encouraging 
children's natural curiosity to explore a wide range of arts, 
crafts, and recreational pursuits. The child-initiated nature 
of activities, for example, is evident in children's demand for 
French lessons when they learned that the recreation leader 
speaks French; when they heard him playing the piano, they 
asked to be taught how to play; when they saw the teacher 
quilting, they asked to learn how to sew and quilt. 
Spontaneity and free choice are valued, and children are 
also free to "hang out" together or to spend the entire 
afternoon reading if they wish. Twice a week children are 
responsible for their own schedules; on one of these days 
they develop/create their own special talent and "present" 
before the entire group. Older children routinely assist with 
younger children, and grouping for activities is by interest 
rather than age. Homework and good school performance 
are important to the staff, and each child's progress is 
closely monitored by the project director. 

The two staff members maintain close relationships not only 
with their students, but also with parents, classroom 
teachers, and the larger school community. Indeed, the 
strong linkage between school and program is reinforced by 
another unique strength of the program's curriculum - the 
provision of African dance instruction twice weekly, with 
participation open to the entire K-6 school population. The 
recreation leader's choreography, which blends traditional 
and modem movement set to the beat of African drums, 
molds the students into a "troupe" that receives rave reviews 
from large audiences throughout the area. 

Group 3: Uniformly lower-quality programs . The 12 visited 
progranis include only a small number of truly lower -quality 
programs. Simply put, they are not pleasant places to be for 
children. While providing for the safety and supervision of children 
during parents' normal work hours, these programs exhibit 
weaknesses in all program areas. The following example is typical 
of such a program: 

« Located in an elementary school, this program is restricted 
primarily to the use of cafeteria space with access to a 
playground. The space used on a daily basis by the program 
is severely limited and cannot be modified at all to 
accommodate different types of activities (although more 
could be done with the space to meet the children's needs, 
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according to the site observers). Snacks prepared by the 
school cafeteria staff arrive in storage containers and are 
served near the end of each day. The school does not 
provide other resources to the program, and the program 
makes little use of community resources. There is no 
equipment for indoor active play, and there is minimal 
outdoor equipment. The child-to-staff ratio is 20-to-l, Staff 
have high school diplomas or GEDs and one staff member 
has some college. They have all completed the required 
number of hours of inservice training. Although staff in the 
program have minimal training for working with children, 
they have unrealistic expectations as to how long children 
can sit still after a full day of school. According to the site 
visitors, staff do not appear to know how to set the stage 
for "child-initiated" activities, though they are verbally 
enthusiastic about working with the children. There is little 
opportunity for children to choose activities, and staff 
attempt to lead the activities and maintain control through 
their interactions. Grouping for activities is by age and is 
fairly rigid. The major emphasis of the program is 
supervision. 

The relations between program staff and the school 
community are strained. The program appears marginal in 
the school structure, and there is little involvement or 
communication by the principal or teachers with staff. The 
major area of continuity with the school day is homework 
assistance provided by the staff, although the teachers are 
not particularly pleased with how it is handled. Both 
teachers and the principal criticize the program for lacking a 
developmental focus. 

Parents and children, however, appear fairly satisfied with 
the piogram. Children understand that they are in the 
program because no one is at home and the program 
provides a safe place; they also like the social aspects of the 
program. Parent satisfaction rests on the safety of the 
setting, the supervision provided, and the opportunity for 
their children to socialize. Both parents and children are 
least satisfied with the physical space and activities. 
Children want more outdoor play, parents more activity 
options. Parent involvement in this program is minimal, 
largely restricted to occasional contact when children are 
picked up or communications through notes and phone calls 
concerning discipline problems. 

In the following section we highlight the elements related to safety, 
health, and nutrition; human relationships, space, and activities and 
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time that contribute most to the strengths and weaknesses of the 
site visit programs.^ 

Safety^ Heahh, and Visited programs, overall, appear much stronger in safety and 

Nuirition health (6.3) as compared with nutrition (4.5) (refer to Figure VII- 

2). 

Program elements related to safety, health, and nutrition that are 
the strongest across programs (averaging 6 to 7) include: 

■ supervision of children by staff; 

■ screening of program visitors; 

■ large indoor and outdoor equipment is bolted or nailed 
down and outdoor equipment is in good repair; 

■ basic Qrst-aid equipment is available, medicines are in 
locked cabinets, and poisonous products are stored out of 
reach; 

■ children are in a smoke-frec environment and there are no 
obvious safety hazards. 
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Aspects of safety, health, and nutrition in which programs are 
wealcest include: 



For caM in reporting, we have {rouped individual higher- and lower-rated element* that are cloMly related. 
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■ children have opportunities to prepare their own food and 
to set up and clean up snacks and meals; 

■ provision of nutritious snacks and meals; 

■ children have opportunities to eat when they are hungry. 

Human Relationships Visited programs are strongest in their staff-staff interactions (6.6), 

followed by child-child interactions (6.1) and staff-parent 
interactions (5.7) (Figure VII-3). Programs are relatively weaker in 
staff-child interactions (5.4) and ratios and group size (5.2). 
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Quality elements under each of these criteria point to areas in 
which these programs, on average, appear to be doing particularly 
well (averaging 6 or 7): 



■ staff support each other and work together as a team to 
meet the needs of the children; 

« staff recognize one another's achievements and appear to 
enjoy being with each other; 

■ children are learning how to get along with others by 
cooperating and sharing, by learning to respect each other's 
feelings, and by working out problems they have with each 
other; 

■ staff encourage children to include others in their activities; 
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■ staff members respect individual differences and do not 
single out a child or group of children based on any broad 
category such as race, ethnicity, gender, family income, or 
ability; 

■ there are enough staff members on hand to supervise 
children, including knowing where each child is and what 
they are doing at all times. 

While none of the ratings of program elements in the area of 
human relationships, on average, fall below the scale midpoint, a 
number of them average between 4 and 5, illustrating areas 
primarily related to staff-child interactions that need the most 
improvement: 

■ staff members sharing their sense of humor with children; 

■ staff members offering ideas and resources to expand or 
enrich an activity and allow children to suggest and initiate 
activities; 

■ staff members permitting children to learn from their own 
mistakes, give children the chance to solve their own 
conflicts, and help when needed to clarify the issues and 
work on compromise and negotiation; 

■ staff members helping children to set their own rules, 
understand rules that others have set, and help children 
solve the problems that come up when rules are broken; 

■ staff members responding to broken rules in ways that are 
fair and make sense to children; 

■ children do not seem crowded and staff members can 
engage in activities and conversation both with small groups 
and with individual children. 

Programs are strongest, on average, in the area of materials, 
supplies, and equipment (5.7), followed by outdoor space (5.5). 
The weakest aspect of programs in this area is their indoor space 
(4.9) (Figure VII-4). 

Elements receiving ratings between 6 and 7 on average include: 

■ the area is neat and well-organized with enough storage 
space to store on-going activities; 

■ furniture and fixtures (tables, chairs, toilets, sinks) are the 
right size for the children who use them; 

■ facilities, materials, supplies, and equipment are complete, 
clean, and in good repair; the lighting and ventilation are 
adequate, and the temperature of the space is comfortable; 
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■ children arc busy and not made to wait for materials, 

supplies, or equipment; 

■ materials related to small motor skills (Legos, markers, 
scissors, etc.) and social skills (games, group projects, etc,) 
are adequate and appropriate for use by younger children; 

■ all toys, materials, and equipment are available to both boys 
and girls; 

■ the space is protected from unwanted visitors, traffic, and 
other environmental hazards. 

Lower -rated elements (averaging lower than 4.0), related primarily 
to indoor space, include: 

■ children are free to rearrange the space for their activities; 

■ the quiet areas and interest areas are inviting and home- 
like; 

■ indoor space separated for different types of activities 
including a quiet space for naps or rest, interest areas for 
cooking and eating, open and active play, dramatic events, 
and creative arts; 

■ children engaged at a high level in cleaning and decorating 
their program space. 
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The general lack of interest areas for cooking and eating in a 
majority of visited programs may help explain the lower ratings in 
the nutrition area, specifically children having the opportunity to 
eat when hungry, to prepare their own food, and to set up and 
clean up snacks and meals. What cannot be explained as readily is 
the lack of overall congruence between the problems with space 
observed by the onsite visitors and the responses of directors to the 
telephone survey question regarding problems with program space: 
six of the 12 directors did not feel their program had any problems 
with space. Of the directors citing problems, one indicated having 
insufficient space for activities, and three mention the lack of room 
for expansion. Based on the lower-rated elements described above, 
and a review of the observers' comments, we conclude that many of 
the programs do face problems in creating comfortable, well- 
differentiated space that provides opportunities for children to 
engage in a variety of activities. This common program weakness 
has a direct bearing on the observations in the area of activities and 
time discussed below. 



Activities and Time In general, the activities and time area has the lowest average score 

in programs with both higher and lower overall average scores on 
ASQ, but lower scores in this area are particularly noticeable 
among the lower-scoring programs. For example, one program that 
is of lower quality overall (with an overall ASQ score of 3.1), is 
weakest in the area of activities and time (2.2). 

Ratings on the four major criteria under activities and time are 
shown in Figure VII-5. Programs are strongest, on average, in the 
learning area (5.1), followed by scheduling (5.0) and choices (4.7). 
Programming for all ages is the weakest area across programs (3.1). 
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Programs tend to be strongest (average ratings of 6 to 7) on three 
elements: 

■ providing group and individual activities; 

■ directions for activities are given clearly and repeated as 
needed; 

■ children have time to do homework and staff members are 
available to help. 

The weakest aspects of programs (averaging lower than 4.0) relate 
primarily to the availability of programming for all ages: 

■ private time and opportunities for active indoor games and 
sports, listening to music, special events (Olympics, carnivals, 
special performances such as a storyteller), and hobbies such 
as dance or music; 

■ space and props for dramatic play, including activities such 
as dress-up, housekeeping, puppets, blocks, etc, (for younger 
children); 

■ chances to explore science, language, and number concepts; 
field trips, games, and projects are geared to this goal; 

■ encouragement to think for themselves, ask questions, and 
test out ideas; 

■ chances to explore new experiences and develop skills (for 
older children). 

The elements related to quality programming for older children that 
are most often missing from site visit programs include (1) 
developing adult skills such as woodworking, pottery, music lessons, 
etc.; (2) participating in community activities such as 4H; (3) 
involvement in community services (such as visits to nursing homes, 
environmental projects, raising money for the homeless); (4) 
exploring career options; (5) earning money (car washes, bottle 
drives); and (6) developing clubs and hobbies sucli as chess, sports 
card collections, etc. Overall findings from the telephone survey 
also indicate a lack of programming suitable for older children, 
particularly in the areas of providing opportunities for participation 
in community activities (3 percent of programs nationally) or 
providing work experience (fewer than 1 percent). 
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Factors that Influence the Quality of Before- and After-School Pro-ams 

To better understand the meaning of the our program quality 
ratings, we examined the connections between selected descriptive 
characteristics from the telephone survey questions and programs 
receiving the highest and lowest overall mean scores on ASQ, As a 
first step, we compare the top seven programs (having overall mean 
scores between 5.2 and 6.6) to the five programs with the lowest 
overall mean scores (between 3.1 and 4.8). The problems of the 
five lowest scoring programs are concentrated in human 
relationships (mean of 4.8, with a range of 3.0 to 5.4), space (mean 
of 4.0, with a range of 3.1 to 4.7), and activities and time (mean of 
2.9, with a range of 2.1 to 4.1). In the discussion that follows, we 
compare ASQ ratings in these three areas in order to develop a 
comprehensive picture of the differences between higher- and 
lower-quality programs. We combine site visitors' observations, 
interview findings, and selected telephone survey data to highlight 
the different descriptive characteristics of these programs. 

Human Relationships Staff-child interactions . The seven top programs score consistently 

from 5 to 7 in the area of staff-child interactions, with the greatest 
number of scores equaling 7. Comparing the five programs that 
scored the lowest in the area of human relation hips, we see that 
four of them consistently have ratings of 2 or 3 on items related to 
staff-child interactions; the fifth program is more variable with some 
elements related to staff-child interactions rated as 1, others 5 or 
higher. Staff-child interactions, perhaps more than any other 
criteria area, sets the tone of the program by providing children 
with role models, techniques for making decisions, resolving 
conflicts, solving problems, accepting their own and others' feelings, 
and developing a sense of control over themselves and their 
environment. 

Ratio and group sizes . As with staff-child interactions, most (88 
percent) of the ratio and group size element ratings of the seven 
top programs were 7s. In contrast, almost all (85 percent) of the 
individual element scores of the bottom five programs are in the 1 
to 3 range. The one exception is that all 12 programs appear to 
have sufficient staff on hand to supervise children, particularly with 
respect to knowing where each child is and what the children are 
doing at all times. Of particular concern are observation findings 
among the lower-scoring programs that indicate there may not be 
sufficient staff on hand at all times to provide a choice of activities, 
respond to children's individual needs, and engage in activities and 
conversation with small groups of children or one-on-one. Group 
size in four of the five lower-scoring programs also appears to be 
too large. Onsite observers consistently note that the large group 
size in these programs gave the impression that the children are 
crowded and included in groups that are too large to provide an 
opportunity to develop a relationship with at least one staff person. 
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Examination of the approximate child-to-staff ratio and total 
enrollments does not provide a clear indication that these factors 
alone account for the problems observed in the lower-scoring 
programs. While three out of five of these programs report 20-to-l 
ratios, two programs have 10-to-l ratios. None of the higher- 
scoring programs routinely exceeds ratios of 15-to-l. This suggests 
that how staff are trained and deployed and how the classroom 
environment is arranged may be as important as the number of staff 
available at any given moment. 

Interestingly, all 12 programs reported on the telephone survey that 
at least some paid staff who work with children have participated in 
additional school-age child-related training in the past year. In 
addition to training, the importance of the educational background 
of program staff members is underscored by the finding that among 
the higher-scoring programs only one out of seven has staff with 
only high school diplomas. In the other higher-scoring programs, 
staff are attending college, have CDAs, or undergraduate through 
graduate degrees. Among the five programs receiving lower ASQ 
scores, only one currently employs college graduates, although this 
is not required; two employ staff members with high school or 
GEDs; and two have staff with some college. Only one of the two 
has staff members with college-level course work in early childhood 
education or youth recreation programming. 

Parent-staff interaction . Most of the programs visited appear to be 
fairly conscientious about ensuring a good level of parent-staff 
interaction. Only one of the lower-scoring programs appears to 
have consistent problems in this area. However, among the lower- 
scoring programs there appear to be few conversations between 
staff and parents about the children, particularly in separately 
scheduled meetings. The telephone survey findings for site visit 
programs confirm that the higher-scoring programs are one-third 
more likely to engage in some type of formal or informal method of 
communicating with parents about their child's care and activities. 
Over half of these higher-scoring programs report regular 
conferences, phone calls, and notes or letters sent home with the 
child. Lower-scoring programs are far less likely to report the use 
of these means of communication. In addition, only one lower- 
scoring program reports holding regular conferences, compared with 
four of the top seven programs. 

Parent involvement is generally assumed to be closely related to 
program quality. While the ASQ observation instrument does not 
specifically address methods for involving parents, the telephone 
survey does provide some insights into differences between the two 
groups of programs. Programs that receive higher ASQ scores are 
more likely to require parent involvement than are lower-scoring 
programs. Higher-scoring programs note eight different ways in 
which parents participate in the program; lower-scoring programs 
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note only three. While equal numbers of higher- and lower-quality 
programs report that parents participate in planning and evaluating 
the program (four each), only one of the five lower-scoring 
programs, compared to all seven of the top programs, indicate that 
parents serve on advisory councils or boards of directors. Other 
ways in which the higher-scoring programs involve parents include 
raising funds, attending parent meetings and workshops, and to a 
lesser extent, serving as volunteers. This latter activity is the only 
one noted by a lower-scoring program. 

Staff-staff btteractiom . Staff appear to support each other and work 
together as a team to meet the needs of the children in 10 of the 
12 programs, regardless of their overall ASQ score. Nonetheless, in 
two of the lower-scoring programs, a majority of the program 
elements were marked as "not observed," and the remaining 
indicators are below the element mean scores, suggesting that staff- 
staff interactions in these two programs may be problematic. 

Space Indoor space . The relatively low average score across programs 

(4.9) indicates that even some of the higher-quality programs face 
constraints with regard to the use of space for different types of 
activities. Among the five lower-scoring programs, specific 
problems with indoor space were noted, particularly with regard to 
the separation of space for different types of activities. While these 
may reflect inadequate space per se, they may also reflect a lack of 
attention or training in how to organize the available space for 
different activities. Almost all of the lower-scoring programs have 
scores of 1 or 2 on the provision of a quiet space for naps or rest, 
interest areas for dramatic events, creative arts, cooking and eating, 
and open areas for active play. Among higher-scoring programs, 
several were noted to have difficulty with creating areas for 
dramatic events/play and creative arts. 

Children in the lower-scoring programs also appear to have little 
freedom to rearrange space for their activities, such as building 
forts or clearing space for dancing, although two of the seven 
higher-scoring programs have problems in this area as well. In 
three out of five lower-scoring programs space is not organized in a 
manner that permits children to move around without disrupting 
ongoing activities. Among the lower-scoring programs there is 
greater likelihood that children will not have sufficient room to 
pursue activities without crowding. While the majority (five out of 
seven) of higher-scoring programs have arranged their quiet and 
interest/activity areas to be inviting and home-like, none of the five 
lower-scoring programs includes this type of effort. Children in 
four out of five of these programs were less likely to be engaged in 
helping keep the space clean or involved in decorating their space. 
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The telephone survey data provide only limited information on 
space issues confronting t\ z programs. Higher-scoring programs 
are more likely to have access to primary program space on a 
dedicated basis, which may account for the greater ability of these 
programs to adapt their space to better fit the needs of the 
children. 

Interestingly, the most frequently used primary space by the top- 
rated programs is classroom space, which has been found in other 
studies to be most problematic in terms of arranging space for 
program use. Only one of the lower-scoring programs indicates 
problems with the space where the program is located, citing lack 
of room to expand. In contrast, four out of seven top-ranked 
programs note problems, including space for expansion, adequate 
space for activities, and having to move the program when the 
facility was used for a function. 

Outdoor space . On the whole, higher-scoring programs tend to 
have fewer problems with outdoor space than do lower-scoring 
programs. Two of the five lower-scoring programs do not have 
adequate outdoor space and equipment, and children in these 
programs were observed to have to crowd and argue over the use 
of equipment. Three of the lower-scoring programs are deficient in 
open areas for active games and sports, and an equal number in 
providing protected areas for quiet play and equipment which 
provides safe challenges to children of all ages. One indicator on 
which the majority of programs (nine out of 12) receive very low 
scores is in providing areas where children use and reuse materials 
to create their own play space. 

Materials, supplies, and equipment . Among the lower-scoring 
programs it is likely that ther ^ are inadequate amounts of supplies, 
materials, and equipment available, with the result that children do 
not have a choice of things to do and are more likely to have to 
wait for access to these items. These programs are less likely to 
have materials and supplies to support the growth of children's 
cognitive skills or creativity. Particularly noticeable is the fact that 
four out of five lower-scoring programs are deficient in having 
books, toys, or posters that reflected ethnic, racial, cultural, and 
gender differences, although all programs score high on making all 
equipment and materials available to both boys and girls. 

Acti\nties and Time The program area with the lowest average score across all 12 

programs is activities and time (mean=4.5). Not unexpectedly, 
programs with lower overall ASQ scores are more likely to have 
problems in this area as well. 

Scheduling , With regard to the daily schedule, lower-scoring 
programs are far less likely to have daily schedules that reflect 
children's need for a balance of activities, such as private time (all 
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Ave lower-scoring programs scored 1), or opportunities to make up 
their own activities (three of the five scored 1 or 2). Children in 
these programs are unlikely to have the opportunity to make 
choices and decisions regarding which activity to engage in or to 
move freely between activities. The telephone survey indicates that 
higher-scoring programs are somewhat more likely to involve 
children in planning activities than are lower -scoring programs. Not 
only are children more frequently provided with informal 
opportunities for planning, but these programs are also more likely 
to hold group meetings with the children to plan activities. 

Choices . The choice of activities for recreational and leisure time 
appears to be more constrained among lower-scoring programs, in 
particular regarding active indoor games and sports, reading, 
listening to music and special events. In terms of program activities 
that are fun, enriching and educational, lower-scoring programs 
provide children with less opportunity to follow their own interests 
or curiosity, explore other cultures, develop hobbies, or to learn in 
different ways such as through sight, sound, or movement. Children 
in these programs are not encouraged to try new activities or think 
for themselves, ask questions, or test out new ideas. Comparing the 
telephone interviews of the lower- and higher-scoring programs on 
activities offered in the program and their frequency provides some 
additional information. Higher-scoring programs are more likely to 
provide creative arts and crafts and science activities on a daily 
basis, and cooking and food preparation on a weekly basis. 
Unstructured dramatic play, story telling and role playing and music 
are also more likely to be available on a daily basis in these 
programs. 

Learning . Quality programming should include activities that reflect 
the fact that children's needs, interests, and abilities change with 
age. Although the lower-scoring programs tend to receive low 
scores on a majority of the indicators under the category of 
programming for all ages, it is important to note that three of the 
top-ranking programs also have low scores on these same 
indicators. For young children, seven out of the 12 programs do 
not provide space for dramatic play, and half of the programs do 
not provide all children with opportunities to explore math and 
science through program activities. The telephone survey offers 
some substantiation to these findings. Most top-scoring programs^ 
compared with only a few of the lower-scoring programs, provide 
science at least weekly and dramatic play at least once a month. 

Pro gramming for all ag es. Although six of the 12 site visit programs 
do not serve children beyond grade 3, among those who do serve 
this age group, the majority do not provide older children with the 
chance to explore adult skills, community activities, community 
service, or career exploration. Even higher-scoring programs are 
unlikely to provide older children with opportunities to develop 
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their own clubs, but they are more likely than lower-scoring 
programs to provide opportunities for older children to focus on 
their growing self-awareness or to do things that their peers are 
doing (such as listening and dancing to current music or riding 
bikes). Higher-scoring programs are also much more likely, 
according to the telephone survey, to provide different activities for 
oldei children than are the lower-scoring programs. As noted 
earlier, successful programming for older children is a problematic 
area for most programs. The lack of activities that would be more 
appealing to older children may contribute to the drop-off in 
enrollment beyond grade 3. 



The Satisfaction of Children and Parents 

One of the most striking findings about the site visits among both 
lower- and higher -scoring programs is the degree to which parents 
and children are satisfied. Only one program among the 12 in the 
site visits found substantial dissatisfaction among the children 
participating. Among the changes parents and children would like 
to see implemented, particularly in the lower-scoring programs, are 
the provision of more activities. Children, in particular, would like 
more opportunities to choose how they spend their time. The need 
for differentiated activities for older children was noted in both the 
parent and child focus groups, and school personnel mentioned the 
need for some of the programs to provide a more developmental 
focus. 
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CHAPTER VIII: CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



This is the first study to provide a comprehensive description of 
school-age child care based on a nationally representative sample, 
especially with regard to the role of public schools in the provision 
of before- and after-school programs. In addition, the study 
explores some of the most pressing questions about before- and 
after-school care: the involvement of children beyond grade 3; the 
role of parents; the degree of cooperation and collaboration at the 
community level; the role of before- and after-school programs in 
relation to other child and family services; the relationship of the 
educational content of before- and after-school programs to school- 
day curriculum; the extent to which economically disadvantaged 
children are the focus of such programming; barriers to serving 
more children from low-income families; and the dimensions of 
quality of programming. 

In this concluding chapter, we extract the major themes implied by 
our findings. In the second part of the chapter we derive 
implicaiions that these themes have for public policy and practice. 

Major Themes 

The Effierging Context Formally organized services before and after school, and on days 

when school is closed, have come to play an essential role in 
rearing the nation's children, particularly those in kindergarten 
through grade 3. The image of the two-parent family, wife at home 
with the children, has given way to (1) a sharp increase since 1970 
in the employment of mothers with young children, and (2) an 
increase in the proportion of single-parent families. Two additional 
trends - the growth in the total number of young children as the 
baby boom cohort has begun to reproduce and the availability of 
fewer family members to care for school-age children during non- 
school hours - further contribute to an increased demand for 
school-age child care. Based on flndings from the National Child 
Care Survey 1990 (Hofferth, Brayfield, Deidi, & Holcomb, 1991), 
we know that care arrangements for 5- to 12-year-old children in 
families with employed mothers include: care by relatives (25 
percent); centers (14 percent); family day care (7 percent); in-home 
care (3 percent); other, unspecified care arrangements (7 percent); 
and no arrangement (44 percent). The present study provides the 
first systematic information on the formal care arrangements for 
children in this age range. 

A Profile of Enrollment We estimate that in 1991 1.7 million children in kindergarten 
and Capacity through grade 8 were enrolled in formal before- and/or after-school 

programs in the United States. Considering the capacity of licensed 
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or regulated programs, we estimate the total capacity to be almost 
2.4 million children. This estimate increases to 3.2 million children 
when both licensed and nonregulated programs are considered. 

While a third of the programs overall are operating at 75 percent 
or more of their licensed capacity, enrollments average only 59 
percent of capacity in those programs that are licensed or approved 
by a state department of education. Utilization rates tend to be 
higher in programis located in the West (69 percent) than in the 
South (52 percent). These rates, however, do not necessarily mean 
that programs could serve additional children without added costs, 
such as increased stafGng and access to expanded facilities. 

We find that enrolled children have a number of characteristics in 
common: 

■ A majority (71 percent) attend programs that meet both 
before and after school; the remaining 29 percent of 
enrolled children attend programs meeting after school only. 

■ Approximately two-thirds (68 percent) are white, 19 percent 
are African-i^erican, 8 percent are Hispanic, and less than 
6 percent are Asian or Pacific Islanders, American Indian, 
Alaskan natives, or of other ethnic origins. 

■ Children are overwhelmingly in prekindergarten (attending 
programs that also enroll school-age children) through grade 
3; 90 percent of the before-school and 83 percent of the 
after-school enrollments are in these grades. 

■ Almost all attend programs that primarily serve children of 
working parents and where children are English-speaking. 

■ Enrolled children are unlikely to come from families 
receiving public assistance (12 percent) or to qualify for free 
or reduced-price meals (21 percent of the children attending 
programs sponsored by the public schools). 

■ The majority are very likely to attend small programs that 
enroll 30 or fewer children (an estimated 79 percent of 
before-school sessions and 64 percent of after-school 
sessions) and are unlikely to attend programs enrolling more 
than 70 children (only 4 percent of before-school sessions 
and 11 percent of after-school sessions). 

Characteristics of Providers The growing demand for before- and after-school programs, 

beginning in the mid-1970s and continuing into the 1990s, has led 
to the development of a diverse set of new provider groups. 
• Overall, the largest proportion (66 percent) of the estimated 49,500 
programs in the United States is sponsored by three types of 
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organizations: for-profit corporations, the public schools, and 
private nonprofit organizations. The remaining 34 percent are 
distributed across nonprofit religious and nonreligious private 
schools; scatv'^, county and local governments; church or religious 
groups; private nonprofit social service or youth serving agencies; 
for-profit private schools; colleges and imiversities; and parent 
groups. 

Entry into the market of the three most prevalent types of 
sponsoring organizations has been relatively recent: the average 
program sponsored by a for-profit corporation or private nonprofit 
organization has been in operation for about eight years; the public 
schools average just over six years. In contrast, nonprofit religious 
or nonreligious private school-sponsored programs average just over 
14 years of operation; other types of for-profits average over 12 
years, followed by church or religious groups and other nonprofits 
(over nine years). 

Positive Features A picture of the provision of formal before- and after-school child 

care emerges that has significant positive features: 

■ Most programs (an estimated 84 percent) operate under 
licensing requirements of a child-care licensing agency or 
the approval of their state department of education, thus 
assuring minimal standards for protecting the health, safety, 
and basic developmental needs of children in care. 

■ Programs appear to be coming to terms with the need for 
care not only after school, but before school and also during 
school vacations, holidays, and during the summer months. 
The availability of these operating schedules, however, 
vari^ significantly across type of sponsor, with public 
school-based programs being much less likely to offer care 
when school is not in session than are for-profit programs. 

■ The reported child-to-stafif ratios, averaging eight to nine 
children per adult, are excellent, particularly given 
regulatory requirements in many states as of spring 1991 
that allow many more children per adult 

■ A high percentage of programs (70 percent) report the 
availabihty of a range of enrichment activities on at least a 
weekly basis, including creative arts and crafts, dramatic 
play, movement and dance, music, and storytelling/theatrical 
activities. 

■ While children in grades 4 and higher represent only a small 
percentage of enrollment overall, 44 percent of programs do 
enroll at least some children in this age range in befoie- 
school sessions; this increases to 59 percent of the programs 
offering after-school care. Of the programs enrolling these 
older children, about half make special provisions for them 
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(such as different activities, allowing older children to help 
with younger children, separate space, or a club program). 

■ The reported efforts of an estimated 42 percent of the 
programs to coordinate services to children and families 
with other community organizations through regular 
communication about care, making referrals, or arranging 
for services to be delivered are encouraging. Although the 
proportion (57 percent to 60 percent) of public-school- 
based programs that coordinate services for participating 
children is higher than the national average, it demonstrates 
that collocation of services does not necessarily translate 
into coordination of services. 



Areas of Concern From the survey data, we also see trends that are cause for concern 

and raise serious questions about the nature, shape, and design of 
programs. Further, while we saw some examples of high quality 
programs in our site visits, we also saw examples of programs that 
could be improved along a number of dimensions. Specifically: 

■ While accreditation processes clearly imply involvement in 
the broader child-care and early childhood community and 
an increased conunitment to quality and professionalism, 
few before- and after-school programs are accredited by a 
state or national accrediting organization. While a growing 
number of states have accreditation systems and the 
National Association for the Education of Young Children 
(NAEYC) has recently developed accreditation guidelines 
for school-age child-care, we see two factors limiting their 
use: (1) programs have been in existence for a number of 
years and may resist making changes implied by 
accreditation guidelines, and (2) programs operate under a 
number of auspices not necessarily affiliated with the 
particular state accrediting organization or NAEYC. 

■ Collaboration among organizations, in terms of sharing costs 
and generating resources to serve the widely varying needs 
of school-age children, is not as widespread as expected. 
Only 7 percent of program directors characterize their 
program as operating in a partnership arrangement in which 
other organizations play a key role in maintaining the 
program, with publicly sponsored programs being more 
likely to operate in this type of arrangement than programs 
sponsored by private organizations. Among all the school- 
based programs in the United States (including those 
sponsored by the public schools and those sponsored by 
other community-based organizations in public school 
facilities), the percentage of directors characterizing their 
program as a partnership arrangement only increases to 17 
percent. The receipt of in-kind donations, however, appears 
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to be a more frequently occurring form of cooperation, with 
27 percent of before- and after-school programs reporting 
the receipt of donations. Donations most frequently include 
supplies, equipment, and rent or access to physical space. 
While the sharing of resources implied by donations is 
encouraging, the failure of directors to characterize their 
programs as partnership arrangements raises questions as to 
the spirit of community cooperation in meeting the needs of 
school-age children, 

■ Programs are fee-driven, that is, primarily serving children 
whose families can afford to pay full fees (86 percent), with 
income from parental fees constituting the largest source of 
revenue for programs (83 percent). About one in three 
programs report that a government agency pays the fees of 
at least some of the enrolled children and only one in four 
offers a sliding-fee scale or makes some provision for 
scholarships or tuition grants; for-profit programs are much 
less likely to have these policies than either public or 
private nonprofit programs, 

■ Looking specifically at the sources of income and parent fee 
policies of public school-based programs, we see a pattern 
of findings indicating that participation in these publicly 
sponsored before- and after-school programs is still largely 
limited to families who can afford to pay full fees. More 
than three-quarters of the parents of enrolled children pay 
full fees, less than half of the school-based programs have a 
sliding-fee scale, and about a third of the programs report 
that a government agency pays for the care of some 
participating children. School-based programs sponsored by 
the public schools are much less likely than school-based 
programs sponsored by other community-based 
organizations to offer scholarships and tuition grants, 

■ As in the child-care field as a whole, we found 'ow levels of 
compensation and benefits for staff, regardless of role. In 
fact, the 1991 hourly wage ($6.77 per hour) of the most 
senior staff (other than the director) working in. before- and 
after-school programs is lower than the 1990 hourly wage 
($7.49 per hour) earned by preschool teachers (Kisker, 
Hoffereth, Phillips, & Farquhar, 1991), Taken together 
with the part-time nature of the work, these factors 
undoubtedly contribute to the high turnover rates that we 
found. With 58 percent of the programs reporting an 
average staff turnover rate of 60 percent, many programs 
must continually focus on basic staff orientation and training 
rather than the development of quality programming. 
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■ While programs on average enroll equal proportions of boys 
and girls, the staff employed are overwhelmingly women. 
Children living in single-parent households and attending 
elementary schools in which it is common for the teaching 
staff to be predominately female are being afforded little 
opportunity for Kcposure to adult male role models. 

■ The very small percentage of programs that use a library, 
museum, art room, music room or game room at least 
weekly may indicate there are limited opportunities for 
children who could benefit greatly from access to more 
diversified space. A quarter (27 percent) of the directors 
reporting that enrolled children do not have access to a 
playground or park as part of the program on at least a 
weekly basis implies clearly that many before- and after- 
school settings may be too confining for children. Even 
more striking is the apparent willingness of program staff to 
accept whatever accommodations are available: fewer than 
one in five of the programs overall report that they 
currently have a problem with the space where their 
program is located In the site visits, the differences in 
facilities and space are striking seeing staff working in 
situations that severely limited their ability to offer a range 
of activities to participating children has led us to conclude 
that programs have learned to live with what they have 
and/or that many program planners lack a vision of what 
could be. 

■ In terms of quality, the 12 site visit programs range 
considerably in three of the four program areas assessed by 
site visiton: human relationships among staff, children, and 
parents (averaging 5.6 on a 7-point scale, with a range of 
3.0 to 6.9 across programs); indoor and outdoor space, 
materials, supplies, and equipment (averaging 5.2, with a 
range of 3.1 to 6.7); and activities and use of time 
(averaging 4.5, with a range of 2.1 to 6.6). Programs 
consistently score highest in the area of safety, health, and 
nutrition (averaging 5.8, with a range of 4.8 to 6.9 across 
programs). Areas in which programs commonly need to 
improve include: permitting children the freedom to 
rearrange the space for their activities; providing for quiet 
areas and interest areas that are inviting and home-like; 
differentiating space for different activities such as naps or 
resting, cooking and eating, open and active play, dramatic 
events, and creative arts; programming for all ages, 
particularly the provision of activities appropriate for older 
children; and in the area of health and nutrition, providing 
food that is healthy and opportunities for children to eat 
when they are hungry and to prepare their own food. 
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One of the most striking findings about the site visits among 
both low- and high-scoring programs is the degree to which 
parents and children are satisfied. Only one program 
among the 12 in the site visits reported substantial 
dissatisfaction among the enrolled children. For parents and 
children interviewed, the availability of safe, dependable 
care overshadows requests in the lower-scoring programs for 
more activities or expanded opportunities for children to 
choose among activities. 

Implications 

Based on the major themes that emerge from the findings, we draw 
four major implications for policy and practice. We conclude with 
recommendations for further research. 

Learning About the Planning materials related to the development of school-age child 

Needs of Families care initiatives uniformly recommend a systematic needs assessment 

to find out how many families need a program and to obtain a 
general picture of what their needs are. Just knowing the number 
of families with school-age children is not sufficient ~ the needs 
assessment must find out who wants, and would use, a before- and 
after-school program, the kinds of care they require and prefer, and 
what they can afford to pay. The needs assessment process, at the 
neighborhood and community levels, must continue even after 
programs have been laimched and go beyond the assessment of 
parental preferences in terms of current program models. 

We see programs in the United States struggling day-to-day to 
maintain a delicate balance among three key elements ~ parent 
fees, staff salariesAvorking conditions, and program quality. As 
current programs strive to meet this challenge, they may be failing 
to look beyond the cunent population of children being served. 
Why do enrollments in before- and after-school programs drop off 
so dramatically by grade 4, even when current utilization rates have 
not reached capacity? "Vhat do families perceive as their need for 
before- and after-school care when a child reaches age 9? What is 
the need for care during school vacations, the evening, and on 
weekends? From the site visit data, in particular, we see that 
programs that are attracting older children are making special 
provisions for them: different activities, tutorial assistance, team 
sports, permitting enrollment on a drop-in basis. From the 
perspective of the older children enrolled in these programs we 
then heard, "It is okay to be here; this program is not jtist for little 
children; Tm here because my friends are here." 

The problems apparent in the site visit programs scoring lower on 
the program quality instrument (ASQ) are indicative of those in 
many before- and after-school programs striving to provide care 
under less than ideal physical conditions and often with poorly 
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prepared staff who change £rom year-to-year. A major need 
identified in the siu:vey data, and illuminated further in the site 
visits, is for adequate space within facilities. For school-based 
programs, in particular, the school principal plays a key role in 
permitting fuU access to school resources, creating a vision that 
integrates the program into the school community, and handling the 
unavoidable issues that emerge when space is shared 

While more suitable space would go a long way to enhancing 
program quality, training staff to adapt space to meet program 
needs would make an enormous difference. Staff training must also 
go beyond activity planning and basic health and safety, to 
encompass learning about effective methods for interacting with 
children, particularly as programs strive to serve children beyond 
grade 3. 

Finally, the pervasive issue of staff turnover must be addressed if 
the continuity and quality of programming is to be maintained 
Higher quality site visit programs that have also reduced staff 
turnover are employing a senior staff member on a full-time basis 
and paying him/her on a professional salary scale. This senior staff 
member is based at the program site, worlcs directly with children, 
and has major responsibility for ongoing program development and 
staff training. 

Regardless of whether a before- and after-school program is 
sponsored by the public schools or by a nonschool organization, 
programs remain very dependent upon parent fees for their 
operating revenue. Chapter 1 funds, an untapped revenue source, 
are currently being used in only 3 percent of the programs 
nationally and only 4 percent of the programs that primarily serve 
children £rom lower-income families. Only limited funds are 
available from state social service agencies, and programs make 
little provision for reducing the fees of low-income families through 
scholarships or the use of sliding fee scales. Federal and state tax 
credits for a portion of child care costs are not very helpful to low- 
income families because they are limited to a parent's tax liability. 
These funding patterns are leading to the development of a school- 
age child care system that is stratified by family income. 
Participation is limited to the fomilies most in need who qualify for 
government subsidies and those at the upper end of the income 
scale who can afford the fees. The development of a school-age 
child care system that is equally accessible to all families depends 
on the availability of additional support for the tuition costs of 
families ineligible for government support who nevertheless want to 
use before- and after-school care but cannot pay the whole cost 

Public school-based before- and after-school programs (including 
programs sponsored by the public schools and by another 
organization in the commimity), although growing, represent only a 
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quarter of the programs and a third of enrolled children overall 
Programs sponsored by private nonprofit schools represent only an 
additional 10 percent Exploring the relationship between the 
schools and child care for school-age children has given us the 
opportunity to examine the ways in which sc? X)ls are expanding 
their services into areas not typically understood as their province. 
Schools that begin to offer child care for school-age children 
recognize the value of being '^open'* systems, of modifying and 
expanding their institutional boundaries to incorporate new services 
for children and families. Locating a program in a school often 
solves transportation problems, since the students are already there. 
In addition, because costs related to rental of space, etc., are 
minimized, funds can be used for staff costs, equipment and 
materials, or reducing the fee burden on lower-income families. 

A danger inherent in the development of a set of program 
objectives and expectations for services is that schools will seek to 
extend their instructional methods and structural arrangements into 
the "after school* time of the child that has traditionally involved 
activities in the home, neighborhood, and community. As the 
schools move into the provision of before- and after-school care, 
will program planners emphasize academic learning even though 
many parents ana children may instead desire safe and reliable child 
care with informal learning in an enriching environment that 
emphasizes social and emotional growth? If academic work and 
remedial assistance is to be one function of a before- and after- 
school program^ will such programs be available only to children 
whose parents can afford the fees or children whose families qualify 
for government subsidies? Given legislation mandating the public 
schools to provide a free and appropriate education to children 
with disabilities, how will before- and after-school care be extended 
to this traditionally imderserved group? 

This study is a major beginning, providing the first nationally 
representative profile of formal before- and after-school programs 
for school-age children. For many of us, it raises many more 
questions than it answers. We recommend that future research 
focus on: 

The attributes of quality programs . Given the wide diversity of 
programs and settings, the identification of a common set of quality 
indicators will be particularly challenging. Part of the richness of 
this type of care is its responsiveness to the needs of individual 
children and their families, its informal family-like style, and its 
ability to accommodate children of different ages. Quality 
indicators must encompass many cultural^ community, and family 
patterns; both before- and after-school progranMning, as well as full- 
day care when school is not in session; the different purposes that 
programs serve; issues associated with the use of shared versus 
dedicated space; meeting the needs of both younger and older 
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children; and ccx)rdmation among various community agencies 
involved in the lives of families. 

The issue of continutv and transition . The continuity of experience 
that children have and the transition &om one setting to the next 
seem particularly important because school-age children eru-olled in 
before- and after-school programs may spend a good part of their 
waking hours (anywhere &om 6:45 a«m. to 6 p.m.) in organized, 
formal programs. How does the child's regulsr classroom 
experience compare with his/her hours spent at the before- and/or 
after-school program? To what degree does the program 
complement the school environment by meeting the unmet social, 
recreational, and learning needs of the child and how might 
continuity between the two programs be achieved? In the present 
study, our analysis of coordination between school and program is 
limited to the perspective obtained &om people whose primary 
affiliation is with the before- and after-school program and &om an 
interview with the school principal — we also need to imderstand 
better the perspective of children, parents, teachers, and other 
providers of services in the community. 

The impact on children. While this study has made a contribution 
to our understanding of the major characteristics of before- and 
after-school programs in the United States^ we know very little 
about their impact on the children who are enrolled in them. 
Program evaluation activities undertaken by most local providers 
focus on how well procedures and processes are implemented and 
the satisfaction of parents, contributing little to our understanding 
of the impact on children. Future research must consider the 
effects on young children of various before- and after-school 
arrangements using such measures as exposure to risk, and 
measures of social-emotional development, self-esteem, and school 
performance. 

Cost-effedxveness . While before- and after-school programs meet 
the immediate needs of parents who need dependable care for their 
children, school-age services potentially function as a preventive 
measure to reduce the later costs associated with adolescent crime, 
adolescent pregnancy, and school failure. Programs, particularly 
those primarily enrolling children from lower-income families, are 
taking on many purposes, ranging from providing for the basic 
safety of participating children to the prevention of problems such 
as alcohol and drug abuse, smoking, or other risk-taking behaviors. 
Small scale, longitudinal, studies of children enrolled in these 
programs would contribute to our understanding of the cost- 
effectiveness of school-age services and under what conditions these 
benefits are realized 
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INTRODUCTION 



Appenda A provides brief descriptions of the 12 school-age child-care 
programii visited in this study during October 1991 and situates these 
programs within the context of the three localities they serve. 

Appendix B (pp. B - 21-22) describes in detail how sites and programs 
were chosen and the kinds and sources of data coUected during the 
visits. In simimary, sites and programs were selected to represent a 
broad range of before- and after-school child-care services. Sites 
(localities) were chosen to provide diversity of geographical location 
(West Coast, Midwest, and East Coast), while program se^^ition aimed 
at diversity of sponsorship (public school- or district-sponsored 
programs and others), population served (with emphasis on programs 
that serve minority children and low-income neighborhoods), and 
program facility (e.g., programs operating in community or child-care 
centers, and most especially, in public schools). 

A three-step selection process was followed. First, using program data 
and constructed variables obtained during the study's telephone survey 
of 1,304 programs, we attempted to identify programs of above-average 
quality as indicated by four general indicators from survey data: child* 
staff ratio, stau turnover, staff training or education level, and 
accreditation. The 1,304 programs showed wide variation on this 
constructed "quality** variable. Sorting for programs that scored high on 
the quality variable, we identified clusters of programs in states and 
metropolitan areas regarded by national child-care experts as highly 
proactive in the provision of school-age programs. 

Next, for each of these "candidate" metropolitan area sites, we 
examined other salient characteristics of the programs that scored high 
on the constructed quality variable, including the size and age span of 
program enrollments, the proportion of low-income and minority 
children being rerved, program sponsorship and whether it is pubhc 
school-based, and the program's primary purpose and range of 
activities. These data were used to select three urban sites th? ere 
geographically spread across the United States and that bad ample 
numbers of programs rated high on the constructed quality variable and 
afforded a variety of program characteristics considered representative 
of before- and after-school programs nationally. 

Finally, the telephone survey data for the programs located within the 
three targeted cities, together with iiiformation obtained from 
knowledgeable local sources at each of these sites, were used to select 
four programs at each locality that (a) reflected a variety of sponsorship 
arrangements within the community, and (b) exhibited a wide range of 
program characteristics. We purposely weighted the final pr ^wi mix 
to visit predominately programs based in public schools and/or that 
serve low-income families. 
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Anticipated limitations in the predictability value of the proxy quality 
variable (and, to some extent, community informants' limited firsthand 
knowledge of specific candidate programs) restilted in our selection of 
12 programs that we found to represent a considerable range in quality 
in terms of four program areas observed during the site visit portion of 
this study. The program quality areas (see Chapter VII) were human 
relationships, including group size and child-to-staff ratios; space, 
including materials and equipment; safety, health, and nutrition; and 
activities and time. 

The one*day program visits, made by two- or three-member research 
teams, included interviews with program directors and staff, parents, 
children, school principals, school district and other supervisory 
personnel, as well as direct observation guided by a specially designed 
instrument (the ASQ, Assessing School-Age Child Care Quality) that 
contained 186 observable elements related to the four program quality 
areas. Visits at each site typically lasted five to seven work days, during 
which time local resource and referral agencies and other community 
child-care advocates were also consulted* 

The following sites and programs were visited: 
Oa kland California 

■ Harriet Tubman Child Development Center School- Age Program 

■ Yuk Yau Child Development Center School-Age Program 

■ Before- and After-School Program at Howard Elementary School 

■ YMCA Y-Kids Care Program at Piedmont Avenue School 

Miami, Florida 

■ Winston Park Elementary School Before- and After-School Program 

■ Satellite Learning Center Before- and After-School Program at 
American Bankers Insurance Group 

■ Family Christian Association of America After-School Program at 
Broadmoor Elementary School 

m Centro Mater Child Care and Neighborhood Center After-School 
Program 

Indianapolis. Indiana (and vicinity) 

« At-Your-School Child Services Program at Pittsboro Elementary 
School 

■ YMCA After-School Child Care Program at Burkhart Elementary 
School 

■ Concord Community Center After-School Program 

■ Kinder Care KlubMate Program 

Each isitc and its prograni^J are described in the above order. Site 
descriptions briefly summarize local demographics, the area's labor 
market, the policy climate and advocacy for school-age child care, 
funding sources for programs, aiKl other contextual information. 
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Sites and 
Programs 



Organization 
of Appendix A 



Each program description begins v^ith a box display that contaias key 
program characteristics, such as sponsor, demographics of clientele, 
hours, fees, enrollment, and staffing. Special features are also 
highlighted, such as the program's most important goal(s), its particular 
strengths, and its program improvement needs or issues. The program 
narratives profile the facilities and equipment, activities and curriculum, 
school and community linkages, parent involvement, and other topics of 
interest 



Objectivity 
and Accuracy 
of Descriptions 



Although we have attempted in this appendix to confine program and 
site descriptions to factual information and/or consensus viewpoints of 
knowledgeable interviewees at each location, an element of subjectivity 
necessarily informs our reporting. Researchers' judgments partioilarly 
come into play in the special strengths and program improvement 
needs/issues included in the boxed data display that precedes each 
program's description. We have otherwise tried to avoid quality-related 
judgments in describing the programs (reserving that discussion for 
Chapter VII), focusing here on providing a concise portrayal of 
program operations and other features of interest and use to field 
practitioners, parents, and policymakers. 

Key respondents from each program were asked to review the final 
draft of its writeup for factual accuracy, provide additional information 
to support any content modifications, and consent to the identification 
of the program as presented. This content review included all program 
directors and (for school-based programs) school principals; several 
program directors included their staff in the review loop^ and one 
program even sought feedback &om parents at the monthly parent 
meeting. These same parties similarly reviewed their respective site 
descriptions. In addition^ program and site descriptions were reviewed 
by programs' supervisory/oversight agencies (e.g., school district, YMCA 
city headquarters). Site descriptions were also reviewed by other 
recognized sources of reliable community context information, including 
child-care resource and referral agencies and local school-age child-care 
advocacy professionals. At one site, we asked state education officials 
to review the funding and regulatory portions of the site description. 
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BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL CARE IN 
OAKLAND, CAUFORNM 



Public School Oakland Unified School District (OUSD) serves all of Oakland, 

Setting operating 87 schools that enroll some 50,700 students with an annual 

budget of $300 million. OUSD also operates a system of early 
childhood education centers, which provide preschool and school-age 
child care from age 3 through grade 3 for children from low-income 
families. At present, 22 Child Development Centers (CDCs) serve 
some 2,700 children, two-thirds of whom are of school age. Each CDC 
is housed in its own facility and located adjacent to (or nearby) an 
elementary school. In addition, OUSD operates four latchkey 
programs based in elementary schools and serving 112 K-3 children. 
(CDC and latchkey programs are described below imder "Policy 
Climate.") 

Three of the Oakland before- and after-school programs visited in this 
study are sponsored by OUSD, the fourth by the YMCA at a public 
elementary school The Harriet Tubman CDC is located just northwest 
of downtown Oakland in a low-income residential area; Yuk Yau CDC 
is situated in the heart of Chinatown; and the Howard latchkey 
program is located in the eastern region of the city in a middle-class 
conmiunity that borders the Oakland Hills but whose elementary school 
also serves low-and mixed-income neighborhoods. The YMCA*s Y- 
Kids Care Program operates at Piedmont Avem > School, a short 
distance northeast of downtown, in a mixed neighborhood of hospitals, 
small shops, and modest residences. 

Demographics Located on the east side of San Francisco Bay, the city of Oakland 

covers about 80 square miles and serves as the county seat of Alameda 
County. Home to several colleges and a naval facility, Oakland is also 
one of the world's largest and busiest ports for container cargo ships. 
Since the 1970s, several large-scale urban renewal projects have made 
steady progress in downtown revitalization, housing and parks/open 
space development and improvement, and historic renovation and 
preservation* Nevertheless, the city continues to grapple with the same 
problems of poverty, violence, drugs, homelessness, and budget 
shortfalls that most other inner-cities face. Adding to that burden are 
the costly ramifications of natural disasters, such as the 1989 
earthquake and 1991 fixe in the Oakland Hills area of the city. 

With a resident population of over 372,000 (according to the 1990 
census), Oakland is the largest California city where people of color are 
a majority: Approximately 44 percent of the city's inhabitants are 
Afiican-American, 8 percent Hispanic, 15 percent Asian and Pacific 
Islander, 1 percent Native American, and 32 percent white. 
Though well represented in civic leadership, Oakland's diverse 
population suffers from the socioeconomic problem of persistent 
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Labor Market 



Policy Climate 



poverty: Nearly one-fourth of the city's residents live in poverty, 
including some 37 percent of all children and 56 percent of children 
living in low-income neighborhoods. Three out of four homes where 
poor children live are headed by single women, and three out of four 
poor children are African-American, Indeed, disparities in child 
poverty by racial and ethnic group are significant: In 1986 the poverty 
rate for white children was estimated at 2.7 percent; for African- 
American children, 35.7 percent; for Native Americans, 35 percent; for 
Hispanics, 28.8 percent; and for Asians and Pacific Islanders, 21.8 
percent. The families of some 54 percent of all children age 13 and 
under receive AFDC assistance. Nearly 29>500 school-age children 
(over 58 percent of the district's enrollment) receive free or reduced- 
price lunch; Chapter 1 services are provided to over 24,000 students 
(about half of all public school students). 

The 1990 census indicates that some 45,225 of Oakland's children are 
in the 5-13 age range that is the focus of this study; 53 percent of these 
children are African- American^ 18 percent Asian or Pacific Islander, 11 
percent Hispanic, and 18 percent white. Given the high diversity of 
Oakland, it is not surprising that some of the CDCs provide 
bilingual/bicultural support to children and their families, enabling 
children to acquire English-language skills to prepare them for school 
and help them succeed once they are there. Five of the CDCs are 
considered ethnic magnet programs (Asian, Native American, African- 
American, and two Hispanic centers), but in reality all the CDCs pride 
themselves on their enrollment and staffing diversity and include 
multicultural education among their curriculum goals. 

Oakland's fastest growing sector of the economy is services 
(transportation, retail, and government). The Port of Oakland also 
plays an important role: If the port were a foreign country, it would 
rank as the eighth largest trading country in the world Some 25 
percent of Oakland's workers are employed in wholesale and retail 
trade; another 20 percent work in the city's 750 manufacturing plants. 
Leading industries include processed foods, transportation equipment, 
fabricated metal products, chemicals, non-electrical machinery, and 
electrical equipment Plant closures and workforce reductions 
throughout the region resulted in Oakland's unemployment rate 
reaching 6.4 percent in early 1991, with A£ncan-American and Hispanic 
males suffering the highest imemployment rates. An estimated two- 
thirds of all mothers of 5- to IS-yearolds participate in the labor force. 

Dating back to 1933, Oakland's Child Development Centers comprise 
one of the oldest and largest of school district-operated child-care 
programs in the country. Mirroring the city's demographics, the CDCs 
predominantly serve minority children, all from households that meet 
the state's definition of low income; their parent(s) are cither 
employed, students, or participants in qualified job training programs. 
School district leadership has contributed to the institutionalization of 
the CDC system by helping establish a shared vision/mission, a common 
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philosophic commitment to developmentally appropriate education, and 
linkage between CDCs and the nearby elementary schools for which 
they act as feeder centers/programs. OUSD maintains the system 
through standardized enrollment/admissions requirements and the 
uniform fee structure set by the state, an extensive staff de\'elopment 
program aimed at all levels of child-care workers, and personnel and 
operating policies that both encourage coordination between CDC and 
school and promote the involvement of parents in the education of 
their children. Strong labor unions have assisted in securing attractive 
wages and fringe beneQts for all levels of CDC staff, and the CDC 
system overall experiences low staff turnover and high morale. 

Admissions/enroUment in the Oakland CDCs is usually at age 3; only 
children from households whose incomes are at or below 84 percent of 
California's median income for families of that size are eligible to 
enroll, though once enrolled, ctiiidren may continue to attend until the 
famUy's eaniings reach 100 percent of the state's median income. 
Priority admission goes first to protective services placements, then to 
children from the lowest income levels of applicants; siblings of children 
already enrolled automatically receive priority consideration in keeping 
with the "family services" approach. Children generally continue at the 
CDC from preschool through ther early primary years (under present 
regulations, children can be served through the sunmier following third 
grade). Children attending a CDC are not necessarily from the 
immediate neighborhood, but they are automatically entitled to enroll 
at the center's nearby elementary school, a policy that results in most 
school-age CDC children entering the center as preschoolers and being 
afforded continuity of care for several years. The district's four school- 
based latchkey programs reflect the same philosophy and operating 
procedures as the CDCs, except that they do not offer preschool care 
and are encouraged to enroll parents of any income level once they 
have exhausted the low-income waiting list 

The Oakland Parks and Recreation Department is another major 
supplier of school-age programs. Its Youth Services Division currently 
operates after-school recreation programs (known as playground 
programs), mostly of a "drop-in" nature at some three dozen schools 
and 22 separate neighborhood recreation centers. Although these 
programs are not located in every school, they are accessible to all, 
either within walking distance or by public transportation (the school 
district itself provides no bus transportation for students). All the 
school-based programs operate from 3KX)-5:30 p.m., Monday through 
Friday during the school year; many of them also operate from noon-4 
p.m. during summers and school vacations. The recreation centers and 
day-camps also provide full-day summer care, including hot meals. 

Another supplier of school-age child care in the area is the YMCA, 
which began providing licensed before- and after-school care in the late 
1970s and now operates some 52 programs in the East Bay area, 
including six in Oakland Most of these programs are located in East 
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Bay communities and Oakland neighborhoods where no state funded 
(subsidized) programs exist The YMCA programs are primarily 
supported through parent fees, supplemented by fundraising efforts. 
United Way funds are used to provide a few scholarships to each site. 

Bananas, a child-care resource and referral service foimded in 1973, 
plays a prominent role in advocacy for school-age child care (as well as 
child care for all ages) and works toward capacity-building through 
efforts such as staff development/training, in 1991 the agency logged 
1,236 requests for assistance in locating school-age care, representing 
approximately 15 percent of all referral inquiries received that year. 

Beginning in 1984, with the Oakland Community Child Care Impact 
Study, which surveyed about a dozen downtown employers regarding 
(among other things) the impact of unmet child-care needs on 
employee productivity, there have been a series of surveys and reports 
that have had some impact on the development of child-care services in 
the community. For example, the impact study resulted in the 
appointment of a city Child Care Advisory Committee (now known as 
the Child Care Commission), the appointment of a Child Care 
Coordinator, and the adoption of a written child-^re policy. In 1987 
the Child Care Advisory Committee undertook a study to assess the 
needs for child care in Oakland, and found that an additional 13,982 
school-age slots were needed immediately, with demand expected to 
rise sharply by the 1990s. Other studies have estimated that 55 percent 
of all Oakland children ages 5-14 need care outside the family; this 
amounts to nearly 25,000 school-age slots. Still other studies have 
focused on how the state welfare reform program (GAIN), which was 
accompanied by the latchkey legislation, was implemented by resource 
and referral agencies, and on child-care worker salaries and benefits. A 
1988 blueprint for expanding and increasing the effectiveness of early 
childhood programs in Oakland was also developed by the Urban 
Strategies CoimciL 

The Oakland Child Care Commission, a non-policymaking body whose 
members are appointed by the mayor, and the city*s Child Care 
Coordinator continue to be active in developing child-care resources, 
especially for cicy employees, and they work with local businesses to 
facilitate access to child care for workers. The various Chambers of 
Commerce in Oakland, while supportive, are not directly involved in 
child care. One locally based company, Clorox Corporation, makes 
substantial cash donations to child care, donating $100,000^ear until 
1991, when the amount was reduced to $50,000 due to the recession. 

That the Oakland community continues to be actively involved in 
fostering child-care resources is evident by the formation of a new 
group, the Commission for Positive Change in the Oakland Public 
Schools, a joint project of the University-Oakland Metropolitan Forum 
and the Urban Strategies Council. Yet this is only one of many such 
collaborations underway - which bring together university and college 
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resources, business and industry, the schools, and city administration - 
all aimed at improving the quality of life in Oakland These efforts 
focus not only on the schools and child care, but also on economic 
development, youth, employment and training, and neighborhood 
revitalization. Oakland is also one of six cities participating in the 
Rockefeller Foundation's Persistent Poverty Program, administered 
locally by the Urban Strategies Council, 

Funding Oakland is a reflection of what is available in most California 

communities, ahhough cities, school districts, and/or other contracted 
providers do not necessarily operate systems that parallel OUSD's 
Child Development Centers, Financing for the CDCs has undergone 
several major shifts: from the niid-1940s to mid-1960s, the state 
contributed two-thirds of the CDC revenue and the rest came from 
parent fees. From the mid-1960s to late 1970s, California relied heavily 
on federal Title XX monies, which required a state match of 25 
percent. In the late 1970s, in opposition to strict child-to-staff ratios 
and other regulations, the state Ix^ught out" federal child-care 
contracts and assumed state responsibility for funding the programs. 
This, then, remains the current funding arrangement Given the 
state's recession-afflicted economy, officials are now scurrying to apply 
for federal support for the expansion of existing programs. 

The 1991-92 California General Fund allocation for OUSD's child-care 
centers exceeds $11,9 million; another $236,000 have been allocated for 
the latchkey programs. Federal Job Training Partnership Act (JPTA) 
funds administered by local resource and referral agencies currently 
subsidize only a small portion of CDC enrollments. Parent fees 
account for less than i percent of the centers' costs, OUSD does not 
contribute any monies from its own general operating budget, though it 
is responsible for budget overages resulting from failure to meet 
contracted child days of enrollment Full enrollment and children's 
daily attendance is therefore critical, in that the state reimburses 
according to the contracted child days filled/used (Less than four 
hours/day is counted as half-time; from four to undei 6^ hours as 
three-quarters time; and from 6,5 to under 10,5 hours/day as full-time.) 
As staff wages and benefits continue to rise, so too do the pressures to 
employ less qualified teachers, raise child-to-staff ratios, and increase 
preschool enrollments by decreasing the numbers of before- and after- 
school children served (since preschoolers can attend full days, whereas 
school-age children are only part-timers). 

The latchkey programs, created by California's 1985 School-Age 
Community Child Care Act, increased the number of state-subsidized 
openings for school-age children in child-care centers by abnost 50 
percent statewide and created 8,000 openings for children whose 
families are able to afford the full cost of care. Tied to a state welfare 
reform program (GAIN) to promote job training/education, the 
latchkey program was intended to be 50 percent supported by GAIN 
child^are monies and full fee-paying parents and 50 percent by other 
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state subsidized siots. Although the GAIN program has not panned 
out the way legislators intended, the state continues to require a 50/50 
match of subsidized and fuU-fee siots. Oaldand has not succeeded in 
obtaining this enroUment mix and operates on a waiver of the 
requirement OUSD is currently seeking alternative sources of funding 
for the latchkey programs. 

CDC families and those with subsidized latchkey slots must meet the 
same income eligibility guidelines (i.e., be at or below 84 percent of the 
state's median income level for that size of family); most are 
substantially below the median, and an estimated 40 percent are below 
the 50 percent mark, which roughly coincides wiih welfare eligibility. 
Families pay according to a uniform sliding fee schedule set by the 
California Department of Education. While there is differentiation 
between full- and part-time attendance in fees, children regardless of 
age pay the same amount CDC families who reach the maximum 
income levels (100 percent of the state's median) pay full cost 
($65/week for part-time care, $135 for full-time) and are given a set 
amount of time to locate other care. Full fee-paying families pay 
$2,65/hour or a maximum of $52/week. 

Regulations Community child-care programs serving school-age children, including 

those operated by vendors on school property, are subject to state 
licensing regulations; school district-operated programs are exempt 
The CDC preschool programs are licensed by the Department of Social 
Sendees, Community Care Licensing, but their school-age components 
are not; nevertheless, funding terms of the state contract require the 
school-age components to meet the same licensing standards. School- 
age CDC components and latchkey programs are included in the 
California Department of Education's Coordinated Compliance Review 
of the district; both programs are also required to imdertake yearly self- 
reviews and undergo a periodic Program Quality Review by the state. 
The state maintains two levels of licensing standards, depending on 
whether the programs serve state-subsidized childien. Teachers in all 
subsidized programs are required to have a Children's Center Permit 
issued by the Commission on Teacher Preparation and licensing and 
are thereby regular certificated employees subject to the same rules and 
regulations as credentialed teachers* Teachers in nonsubsidized 
programs need only to have acquired 12 units towards their permit 

Sta£Gng for the school-age programs requires an adult-to-child ratio of 
1:14; also, each class of 28 children requires one permit teacher and 
one paraprofessionaL CDC site supervision is performed by site 
administrators, who have administrative credentials; most site 
administrators oversee two CDCs, and four of them have additional 
responsibilities for a latf;hkey program. Overall authority for the CDCs 
and latchkeys is vested in OUSD's Early Childhood Department, which 
is staffed by a director and a program manager who, in turn, report to 
the Assistant Superintendent for Support Services. 
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HARRIET TUBMAN CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

Oakland, CA 



SPONSOR: 

- Oakland Unified School District 

-- Program founded at this site in 1981 

LOCATION: 

- Child-care facility 

" Acroci street from Hoover Elementary School (K-4) 

- Deteriorating residential area near downtcwn 

CLIENTELE: 

- Low-income, working pareoti or thoae involved in 
training/education programs 

- Esiimated 80% families have iocomtii bckTw $15K 

- Remaining 20% families have incomes in $15-30K range 

- 90% of children are African -American, 10% Asian 

SERVICES: 

~ Houra 7:00-10:00 am, 11:45 am-6:00 pm, 5 day»/wk 

- Open some school holidays and eariy release diyt, full 
summer program 

FEES: 

~ 100% of children receive state-subsidized fees determined 

by family income and aliding fee scale 
" Fees from $5/wk; mayimum fee would be $2.65/hr or 

$52/wk (though no families are at this level) 



MOST IMPORTANT PROGRAM GOALS: 

- Enricfaosent A recreation within a family-like environment 
~ Building sdf-estecm, ethnic pride, scboot readiness/su<xe<s 

PROGRAM SPACE: 

- Dedicated dassrooms in cbild-care facility 

- Playground, shared use of multipurpose room 

- Access to Hoovet Elementary School'a grassy playing field 

ENROLLMENT: 

- K*3 studenu only; most entered CDC as preschoolen 

- Almost all children attend Hoover Elemenury School 

- 54 students, K»24, lst«7, 2nd«15, Srd-S 

STAFFING: 

- Chiki-«taff ratio approoL 14:1 

- 2^ teacher FTEs, 35 hnMk; 3 aidca, 30 hn/wk 

- CDC has site supervisor, 20 hii/wk 

SPECIAL STRENGTHS: 

- Excellent facility, equipment, & school district support 

- Strong parent, community, A school linkages 

" Enrichment curriculum that often children many choices 

PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT NEEDS/ISSUES: 

- Keighbociiood safety, security 

- laubility to accommodate more children; long waiting list 

- Lack dt funding to serve Hocver'a 4th graden 



Sponsorship Oakland Unified School District (OUSD) administers the Harriet 

Tubman Child Development Center (CDC), one of 22 such facilities 
operated by the district In addition to before- and after-school care, 
the center provides full-day child care for ages 3 and above, as well as a 
formal preldndergarten progranL 

Proffmn Goals By providing enrichment and recreation within a home-like 

environment, Tubman CDC attempts to meet the cognitive and 
affective needs of school-age children, raise children's levels of 
multicultural awareness and self-esteem, provide stability in their young 
lives, and afford children a model of caring adult behavior. 

Clientele Named for the founder of the Underground Railroad, the Harriet 

Tubman Child Development Center is a magnet ethnic center, whose 
developmentally appropriate curriculum goals also center on topics of 
African-American culture. 

Of the center's 112 slots, 54 are filled by school-age children, some 90 
percent of whom are Afiican-American. An estimated 80 percent of 
the children's families earn less than $15,000 annually, and the rest 
have incomes in the $15,000-10,000 range. 
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FacUidts and Tubman CDC enjoys a modem facility specifically designed for early 

Equipment childhood care. Previously located in a West Oakland neighborhood, 

Tubman CDC was relocated to its present site when its affiUated 
elementary school was closed The current building was constructed in 
1981 across from Hoover Elementary School, a short distance 
northwest of downtown Oakland, in what is today a poor, somewhat 
rundown residential area dotted with small single- and multi-family 
houses. The area surrounding the school and CDC was recently 
declared a "drug-free 2X)ne," and the neighborhood has since made good 
progress toward recovery. Nevertheless, both the CDC and the school 
are kept locked, and in the past, the CDC has participated in a few 
precautionary "lock downs" for brief periods of the day (i.e., the local 
police requested everyone to remain inside the locked building because 
of suspected trouble in the neighborhood). 

The center's school-age component is located in two large classrooms 
at one end of the contemporary building, separated from the other 
end's preschool rooms by a spacious multipurpose room, which is used 
for providing homework assistance after school and for center-wide 
gatherings, special celebrations, and parent/conmiunity events. Both 
the kindergarten and primary (grades 1-3) rooms are well-equipped, 
with materials and furnishings arranged by interest center. Each room 
contains cooking and bathroom facilities and opens out onto a small, 
paved, fenced-in playground used exclusively by the school-age 
program. Across the street is the large, grassy playing field of Hoover 
Elementary School, available for use by the CE>C children for after- 
school sports activities. 

Staffing The two school-age classrooms are staffed by three teachers (2.5 PTEs) 

and three instructional aides, all supervised by a site administrator (who 
also oversees another CDC), The full-time teachers each work 35 
houn per week and the aides 30 hours. Educational qualifications 
range from bachelor's to graduate degrees for the teachers and site 
administrator, and for the aides, from some college to an associate 
degree. Starting salaries range fit)m $6.45/hour for instructional aides 
to $14,869^ear for teachers. All staff receive OUSD benefits. 

Turnover is virtually nonexistent, although transfers within the CDC 
system occur occasionally as opportunities arise to '*move up** or to 
increase or decrease work hours. Indeed, the high level of Tubman 
staff experience is noteworthy: The site administrator has been 
employed within Oakland's CDC system for over 25 years, 16 of them 
as a site administrator, coming to the Tubman center a year after it was 
constructed at this location. Two of the teachers have 14 and 18 years' 
experience at CDC facilities - a length of service that they insist has 
strengthened their commitment and morale, built and molded their 
professional skills and interests, and increased their exuberance for the 
children they serve. All but one of the staff members are African- 
American; all are female. 
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Services The school-age component provides both before- and after-school care 

from 7:00 to 10:00 a.m. and from 11:45 a.m. (for early arrival of 
kmdergartners) to 6:00 p.nL, Monday through Friday. It operates on 
some school holidays and early release days and offers a fdl-day 
program throughout the summer vacation. No transportation to or 
from home is provided, but children are escorted back and forth 
between the program and Hoover Elementary School. Children 
participating in the program may also attend any after-school activities 
held at the school, though few choose to do so. 

Actiyides and A wide range of activities are offered school-age children at Tubman 

Currioilum CDC, particularly in the primairy classroom. Among these are arts and 

crafts, construction (blocks. Legos, and various other multi-piece 
materials), board and card games, cooking, doing homework (with adult 
assistance, if needed), listening to music, reading, and dramatic play 
(which is supported by a wide assortment of creative props, including 
doUs, play furniture, cars/trucks, hairdresser and barber-shop 
equipment, dressup clothes, etc.). While children in the primary 
classroom are often grouped by grade level and assigned to undertake a 
particular activity (e.g., visit the science comer, use the construction 
area, participate in the cooking session), they are generally free to 
pursue something else of their own choosing after giving the assigned 
activity a try. Indeed, the children have much flexibility in determining 
what to do, and the schedule allows them ample time to experience 
several different activities each afternoon or to pursue just one activity 
at length. Especially creative use is made of daily group time, during 
which storytelling, singing, science, geography, multicultural awareness, 
and self-esteem activities typically occur. 

The kindergarten room also offers arts and crafts, storytelling, and 
other activities, but the focus for this age-group is on dramatic play. 
Kindergarten staff also work one-on-one with the children to reinforce 
their reading and math readiness skills. For the before-school hours, 
the folding wall that separates the two classrooms is moved back, and 
the two groups are merged The groups also are brought together for 
late-afternoon playground time, with both classrooms sharing a 
generous cache of inside-outside toys/equipment 

Linkages Tubman CDC is closely linked to Hoover Elementary School located 

across the street All but two of the center's school-age children are 
enrolled at the school In effect, the CDC serves as a feeder 
preschool/magnet program for the school: About half the Tubman 
children do not live within Hoover's catchment area; rather, upon 
completion of preschool aiui preldndergarten at Tubman, their 
enrollment at Hoover is automatic, which enables them to continue to 
receive child-care services at the CDC. 

Tubman CDC staff and Hoover teachers interact frequently, often 
during the escorting of children between the two buildings or by 
telephone or written note. The CDC children also prepare an annual 
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Thanksgrving feast, to which they invite their Hoover classroom 
teachers. Continuity between CDC and school is actively fostered, not 
only by the school district, the proximity of the two facilities, and the 
almost daily interaction betweeu their staff but also by the fact that 
most children grow up together in the system - i.e., they enter Tubman 
CDC as preschoolers and leave after completing third grade at Hooven 

During the simimer, Oakland police, community church organizations, 
and a local dads' club help organize and support special camp-like 
activities. A nearby YMCA formerly provided use of its indoor 
swimming pool, but the facility is now closed for asbestos removal. 

Because most parents work or attend school, few can volunteer to help 
out in the classrooms, but many linger to talk informally with staff when 
they pick up their children at the end of the day. Tubman CDC*s 
parent advisory group helps fundraise and plan special events (e.g.. 
Black History Month). Parents participate in informal program review, 
and some 60 percent of them attend the center's monthly meetings, 
where they hear speakers address topics of educational interest and 
parenting concern and also have an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with their children's teachers. 

All families of children attending Tubman CDC's before- and after- 
school program receive subsidized fees based on the sliding fee scale 
set by the California Department of Education, The fees for nearly 80 
percent of the children are paid in full by these state subsidies. An 
estimated 45 percent of the children's families receive AFDC or other 
public assistance, and some 85 percent of the children receive free or 
reduced-price school lunches. 

Although California regulations do not require Tubman CDC's school- 
age component to he licensed, state funding guidelines require that it 
meet state licensing standards. 

OUSD guidelines require an annual program self-study, accompanied 
by the setting of program goals and objectives for the ensuing year. 
Annual performance review processes for staff also require teachers to 
set three personal goals they will work toward the following year. 
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YUK YAU CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
Oakland, CA 



SPONSOR: 


MOST IMPORTANT GOALS; 


Oakland Unified School District 

V^C^iAWVI ^^WiAlW\i kJWAIk^Jft ^^U>^»A1#% 


— Supcrviscid czrvironment that promotes growth & learning 


.. Program founded at this site in 1982 


~ BuildlTig English language skills, multkultunl swarenesa, 


sciiooi readiir-7'ia/MMxeaa 






— r^hild-^^n* farilitv 


PROGRAM SPACE: 


— Chinatown business district, downtown OaklaDd 


- Dedicated classrooms in child-care facility 


— Across street from Lincoin EtementAry School (K-6) 


~ Shared use oC cafeteria A center's playground 


- Limited access to public part & Ujoooln Elementary 


CLIENTELE: 


School's playground, both across street 


— LcW'incoQie, working p&rents or thoic involved in 




training/edu cation programs 


E^atOLLM£NT: 


— Estiniaied 60% families have inconies below $15K 


- iC-3 students only, moet entered CDC as preschoolers 


— Remaining 40% families have inoomei in $15-30K range 


- All cfaildren attend Lincoln Elementary School 


- 95% of children are Asian, 5% Afncan-Americaii 


- 84 stude&ta, lst-31. 2ad-H 3rd- 14 


nf rhiirir^n mm^ fmm nnti'Pnfflish sDeakliiff homei 






STAFFING: 


SERVICES' 


- Quid-staff ratio approc 8:1 for K/K-l, 14:1 for gr. 1-3 


Hours 7:30-9:45 am, 11:30 am-5:30 pm, 5 day»/wk 


- 3-5 teacher FTEa, 35 hn/wk; 5.66 instnictional aide PTEs, 


- Open school holidays & summer vacations, early release 


30hra/wk 


days 


~ CDC baa site supervisor, 20 hn/wk 


FEES: 


SPECIAL STRENGTHS: 


- 100% of families receive statc^ubsidized fee* determined by 


- Excellent facility & school district support 


family income and sliding fee scale 


" Strrxig parent, community, & school linkages 


" Fees range from $5/wk; maximum fee would be %Z65/hr or 


- BUiogual, multiethnic staffing reinforces CDCs miuion 


SSTMk. (though no families are at this level) 






PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT NEEDS^SSUKS: 




- Netghborbood safety, security 




" Inability to accommodate more children; long waiting list 




- LacJt ol funding to (>rovide more assistance to LEP parents 



Oakland Unified School District (OUSD) administers the Yuk Yau 
Child Development Center (CDC), one of 22 such faciUties operated 
by the district In addition to before- and after-school care, the center 
provides fiill-day child care for ages 3 and above, as well as a formal 
prekindergarten program. 

Yuk Yau (which in Cantonese means "the education of young 
children") seeks to provide an environment that encourages growth and 
learning by focusing on developmentally appropriate activities, language 
arts, and multicultural education. Preparing Asian children for full 
participation in American society is the overarching purpose of this 
magnet ethnic center. The CDCs targeted emphases for 1991-92 are 
(1) furthering children's English language skills, and (2) working on 
multicultural and anti-bias approaches to improve children's self-esteem 
and sensitivity to other races. 

Of the center's 122 slots, 84 are filled by school-age children, most of 
whom entered the CDC as preschoolers, (For example, in 1991-92, 
only six new preschoolers were admitted to the center out of over 500 
applicants, and no slots for school-age children from outside the CDC 
Oi^ned up, since all 26 preschoolers continued at the center upon 
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entering Idndergarten and first grade.) Some 95 percent of the 
children are Asian, about 55 percent oC them Cantonese and 45 
percent Vietnamese. Originally, the center was nearly all Cantonese, 
but shifts in immigration patterns and the pressing child-care needs of 
both communities has resulted in the present mix. All the Asian 
children come f^om non-English speaking homes, but they learn 
English as they move up through the CDC's bilingual environment 
from age 3. Aa estimated 60 percent of the children come from 
families whose annual income is below $15,000, and the remaining 40 
percent of the families fall in the $15,000-30,000 income range. Many 
of the parents work in minimum-wage jobs, including the hotel and 
restaurant industry; they work hard, often hold more than one job at a 
time, and many support extended families who have little or no other 
source of income. 

Fadlities and Yuk Yau CDC boasts an iimovative, modem facility (designed by 

Eqjipmeni University of California/Berkeley architecture students who surveyed 

the Chinatown conunimity concerning their wishes) that features an 
exposed steeU&ame ceiling resembling an erector set and 
accommodates a completely moveable interior wall system; a small, 
sunken theatre-in-the-round opposite the main entrance; and lofts, one 
in the K/K-l room as a special toy/play area, the other in the primary 
grades (1-3) room where it houses the computer station. 

School-age children are accommodated in two large classrooms 
separated by a movable wall; their combined area represents 
approximately one-half the building's entire floorspace. Both rooms 
open out onto the CDC's large, fenced-in playground The primary 
(grades 1-3) room is equipped with a full Idtchen, children's restrooms, 
lockers for each child's belongings, piano; its interest-area arrangement 
is enhanced by a sunken reading/dramatic play nook and the computer 
lofL Materials, though somewhat sparse, include many games of logic 
and skill (e.g., chess). The K/K-1 room, also arranged according to 
interest-centers, is cheerfully decorated and well^uipped with age- 
appropriate toys and materials; it also has its own computer. K/K-1 
chUdren usually eet in the CDC's "cafeteria," a small adjoining room. 

Staffing The school-age classrooms are staffed by four teachers (3.5 PTEs), who 

work a total of 1215 hours/week, with 5.66 PTE instructional aide 
support Sta£f are supervised by a site administrator (who also oversees 
another CDC). Educational qualifications range from Child 
Development Associate training to a graduate degree. Starting 
compensation ranges from $6.45/hour for aides to $14,869yVear for 
teachers. All staff receive OUSD benefits. All but two of the school- 
age staff (the African-American head teacher and a white teacher) are 
Asian; all except the head teacher are female. Turnover is low and 
mostly limited to transfers between CDCs* 
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Services Yuk Yau CDC provides school-age care both before and after school, 

from 7:30 to 9:45 a*m. and from 11:30 a.m. (for eariy arrival of 
kindergartners) to 5:30 p.m., Monday through Friday. The center also 
provides care during school holidays and summer vacations and on 
teacher in-service days. No transportation is provided, but CDC staff 
escort the children back and forth between the program and Lincoln 
Elementary School. Children enrolled at the CDC can also participate 
in any after-school activities held on the schoolgrounds (e.g., those 
offered by Parks and Recreation), but few choose to do so. 

Activities <md Kindergartners and combined kindergarten-grade 1 students share a 

Cuuicubim classroom; however, they spend before-school hours in the primary 

room with the older children, and the two rooms are merged for 
activity time three days a week. They also share common playground 
times. Younger children's activities include naptime, arts and crafts, 
and free play, but the nucleus of the K^-1 school readiness curriculum 
is English language acquisition - assuring chat English becomes the 
child's dominant language. The smoothness and ease of children's 
transition to English dominance is taken very seriously at Yuk Yau: 
The site administrator and staff believe it is imperative for the 
children's success at school and in the world at large, a conviction 
strongly shared by their immigrant parents, many of whom speak little 
or no English themselves. 

The primary classroom offers a broad range of traditional after-school 
activities with some attention to encouraging children to write, draw, 
learn to skillfully play thought-provoldng games, and use the computer's 
recreational and educational software. While the head teacher 
attempts to provide a "controlled open environment with about 70 
percent looseness," given the large niunber of eager youngsters at one 
time (from 45 to 84), children are typically assigned to one of several 
simultaneous activities. Grouping is accomplished in three ways: by 
interest, random selection, and weekly schedules that rotate children in 
an effort to ensure that each gets exposed to all kinds of activities and 
that all learn to work alongside each other. On Fridays, children enjoy 
an unsttuctured afternoon - Le.^ they are free to generate their own 
fun. 

Linkaga Yuk Yau CDC is closely linked to the Lincohi Elementary School 

across the street All the center's school-age children are enrolled at 
the school, and in effect, the CDC acts as a feeder preschool/magnet 
program for the school: Only about 10 percent of the Yuk Yau 
children live within Lincoln's catchment area; upon their completion of 
preschool and preldndergarten at Yuk Yau, they automatically are 
enrolled at Lincoln to allow them to continue receiving child-care 
services at the CDC. 

Yuk Yau staff and Lincoln teachers interact frequently, often during 
the escorting of children between the two buildings or by telephone or 
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written message. A joint child study team meets monthly to allow for 
more formal coordination of the two programs; the head teacher for 
school-age children participates in this for\im. Continuity between Yuk 
Yau and Lincohi is actively fostered by the school district, the proximity 
of the two buildings, frequent interictions among staff, and the fact 
that most Yuk Yau children grow up together in the system believing 
that the CDC and school are one. 



Parait Involvement 



Fimding 



Regulation 



Evalidation 



Yuk Yau enjoys strong support not only from Lincoln's principal but 
also from the local community. During Chinese New Year, the center 
moves aside its interior walls and hosts a gala celebration, complete 
with a potluck for 500 people. Some voluntary donations, mostly from 
local Asian-owned companies, are also received from time to time. 
Further community linkage is strengthened by most Yuk Yau school- 
age children attending either Chinese or Vietnamese schools; some 
children wait until they arc beyond CDC eligibility (after third grade) 
to enroll in the laie afternoon and/or Saturday ethnic schools, but 
others begin while still attending Yuk Yau. The importarice of 
cosnmunity service is also impressed upon the children: School-age 
children help prepare and deliver Christmas meals to the homeless in 
cooperation with a local charity. 

Yuk Yau parents value education and see it as a way to success and 
jobs. For them, this program is a first step in that direction for their 
children. They emphatically support the center's focijs on English 
language acquisition and volunteer whenever their work schedules 
permit; with minimal prodding by the site administrator, 80 percent of 
them attend the monthly parent meetings. Parents also routinely help 
fundraise and plan for special events or celebrations. Regularly 
scheduled parent conferences are held twice a year, but parents and/or 
extended family members often linger to talk with staff when they pick 
up their children at the end of the day. While some attempt is made to 
meet the referral needs of families and to act as intermediary with 
community agencies and the school, the center's resources are 
inadequate for the scope of assistance necessary. 

All families of children attending Yuk Yau CDC's school-age program 
receive state subsidized fees based on the sliding fee scale distributed 
annually by the California Department of Education. The fees for 
nearly 97 percent of the children are subsidized in full An estimated 
65 percent of the children's families receive AFDC or other public 
assistance, and some 90 percent of the children receive free or 
reduced-price school limches. 

Although California regulations do not require the school-age 
component of CDCs to be licensed, state fimding guidelines require 
that the school-age child care programs meet state licensing standards. 

OUSD guidelines require an annual program self-study, accompanied 
by the setting of program goals and objectives for the ensuing year. 
Annual performance review processes for staff also require teachers to 
set three personal goals that they will work toward the following year. 
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BEFORE- AND AFTER SCHOOL PROGRAM 
AT HOWARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Oakland, CA 



SPONSOR: 

- Oakland Unified School District 

- Program founded at this site in 1966 

LOCATION: 

- Howard Elcmcnury School (K-6) 
Middle-<:iais neighborhood, Oakland hillf 

CLIENTELE: 

" Mottly low-income, working parenta or thoM involved in 
training/education programs 

- Estimated 66% families have incomes below $15K 

~ Remaining 34% families have incomes in $15-30K range 

- 90% of children arc African-American, 10% White 

SERVICES: 

- Hours 7:30-10:00 am, 12:00-5:45 pm, 5 days/wk 

- Open school & summer vacations, early release days 

FEES: 

- 98% of families receive sutc subsidized fees determined by 
family income and sliding fee icflle 

- Fees range from $5/wk; maximum fee for fuU-fcc paying 
family is $2,65/hr or $52/wk 

- There is a IS/hr/wk minimum earoUment for childrea during 
academic year 



MOST IMPORTANT PROGRAM GOAL: 

- Hnrirhmcnt within a warm, safe environment 

- Building children's self-esteem, multicultursl awareness, 
school readiness/success 

PROGRAM SPACE: 

- Dedicated daasroom within Howard Elementary School 

- Scfaooi playground, limited access to multipurpose room 

£^fROLLMEK^: 

- Howard Ekmentaiy School K-3 studenU only 

- AM: 15 students, K-10, lst-2, 2nd-l. 3rd«2 
~ PM: 30 students, K»10, lst-9, 2nd«8, 3rd-3 

STAFFING: 

- Ghild-staCr ratio appcxxL 10:1 

" 1 head teacher, 35 hrs/wk; 1 part-time teacher, 20 hrs/wiq 1 
instructiooal aide, 20 hiVwk 
Program also has site supervisor, 10 hrsMk 

SPECIAL STRe^iCTHS: 

" Program meets needs of children, parents, & school 

- Strong parent, oommuoity, A school linkages/support 

PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT NEEDS^ISSUES: 

- Uooextainty of continued blading by OUSD 

- LocatkM oi scbool^prognm - isoUtioa from children's 
neighborhoods, lack of transpooatioo, ufety concerns 

- Limited playgrouod equipment 



Sponsorship 



Proffwm Goals 



Clientele 



Oakland Unified School District (OUSD) administers this before- and 
atter-school program at Howard Elementary School, one of only four 
latchkey programs operated by the district The Howard program is 
overseen by a Child Development Center (CDC) site administrator. 

The Howard latchkey program aims at providing enrichment within a 
warm, safe environment This includes supporting the work of the 
school by reinforcing classroom learning and providing additional 
creative stimulatioiL It also includes meeting the developmental needs 
of the whole child, providing recr^tional activities after school, 
building children's self-esteem, and promoting multicultural values. The 
program also strives to support the needs of parents, both by providing 
good child care and by acting as community advocates for the families. 

Howard's before- and after-school program primarily serves low-income, 
working parents or those enrolled in job training or educational 
programs. Of the 30 children who attend the program, some two-thirds 
come &om households with annual incomes under $15,000; the other 
families are in the $15,000-30,000 range (except for two dual- 
professional families). This reflects the economic diversity of the 
neighborhoods Howard Elementary School serves - i.e., families from 
the flatlands (very low-income neighborhood), the school's immediate 
hilltop vicinity (solidly middle-class and professional families), and the 
transitional (mixed income) neighborhoods lying between the two. 
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Some 90 percent of the before- and after-school children are African- 
American^ also reflective of the population the school currently serves. 

Howard Elementary School^ a one-story, somewhat sprawling U-shaped 
building constructed in the late 1960s, houses the child-care program. 
The well-kept school sits atop a hillside, at the eastern edges of the :ity 
and the southern reaches of the pricey and fashionable Oakland Hills 
area. The program itself is located in a dedicated classroom; the 
roomys placement (right-side top of the U) allows for easy entrance and 
egress by parents. The spacious classroom is cheerfully painted and 
decorated, divided into interest areas, and furnished with child-size 
tables and chairs like those commonly found in classrooms. Equipment 
includes a refrigerator, sink, and small counter area with a hot-plate for 
cooking. 

The program uses the school's playground, which has little grass, no 
swings, and only limited climbing equipment in poor condition; a small 
supply of portable program materials/equipment helps alleviate this 
shortcoming. During inclement weather, the children also have access 
to the school's multipurpose room. 

The before- and after-school program is staffed by a full-time head 
teacher, who holds an associate degree in religion and is currently 
working on his bachelor's in coxxnseUng; a part-time teacher, who works 
20 hours/week and has over 30 years' teaching experience; and an 
instructional aide, who also works 20 hours/week in the program but 
spends the other half cf her day as the school's Chapter 1 mathematics 
tutor. (Interestingly, the head teacher received his training at Harriet 
Tubman CMd Development Center; the aide has served at Howard 
Elementary School for over 26 years and with the child-care program 
since soon after its inception.) Both teachers are African-American, 
the aide white; the head teacher is male. Starting compensation ranges 
from $6.45/hour for the aide position to $14,869^ear for teachers. All 
staff receive OUSD benefits. 

The program is supervised by a CDC site administrator, who spends 
approximately 10 hours/week at the Howard latchkey program in 
addition to his full-time responsibilities at two CDQ. The site 
administrator perceives his role as providing direction and educational 
quality control consistent with OUSD/CDC standards, acting as primary 
liaison between the program and the host school, and devising/ 
implementing strategies to advocate for parents. (Coincidentally, he 
also server as an appointed commissioner on the Oakland Child Care 
Commission.) 

Howard's latchkey piogram provides before-school care from 7:30 to 
10:00 a-m., Monday through Friday, and after-school care from noon 
(for early arrival of kindergartners) to 5:45 p.m. The program also 
operates on school vacations and early release days and provides a 
camp-like environment throughout the summer vacation. No 
transportation is provided by OUSD, and public transportation to the 
school's remote hilltop location is inadequate for the early morning/late 
afternoon program. 
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As a result, older siblings often bring children to school in the morning, 
and parents find ways for picking up their children at the end of day. 



Activities and The program's daily schedule includes two or three planned activities in 

Curriculum the before-school hours and six or seven activity options in the 

afternoon. Activities include those that are typically offered in school- 
age child-care programs — arts and crafts, board games, construction 
activities (blocks, Legos, etc.), puzzles, coloring, reading, worki.ng on 
special projects : and doing homework - but also incorporate adult- 
directed opportunities for reinforcing school learning, such as reading 
and mathematics drills, in which the children enthusiastically participate. 
Consistent with the program's goals of building self-esteem and 
sensitivity to others, the children take great pride in individually reading 
aloud (whenever '*so moved") the contents of a prominently displayed 
poster - a statement of children's rights within the classroom, which 
affirms their right to be happy and treated with compassion while in the 
room, to be themsebes and be treated fairly, to be physically safe, to 
hear and be heard, and to learn about oneself by freely expressing 
feelings and opinions without interruption or punishment. 

Linkages The program is closely linked to Howard Elementary School, not just 

because it is located within the school itself (though both the program 
staff and the school principal btslieve the on-site presence is critical) 
but also because staff of both organizations make daily interaction and 
communication a high priority. Children's teachers drop by to chat 
with program staff about particular problems or new topics the children 
are learning about; the program's site administrator and head teacher 
interact ahnost daily with the principal. Even the children interviewed 
in this study find it difGcult to !»eparate what goes on at school from 
what the child-care program is all about Indeed, the staff of both 
programs perceive the before- and after-school program to be an 
integral part of the school 

ParerU Involvematt Parent and community support for the program is very strong. Last 

year, when the program was threatened 'Aith closure due to OUSD 
financial constraints, parents ^d the larger Oakland community came 
to the program's rescue, succe^fuUy pressuring the district to continue 
the latchkey program and to find other wayn of financing it Parents 
sometimes volunteer to help in the classroom, often provide extra 
resources and materials, and occasionally help fundraise. The monthly 
parent advisory board meetings are used for addressing topics related to 
parenting education and advocacy. Parents also complete an annual 
questionnaire that solicits their feedback about the program and 
collects input concerning their own and their children's needs. 

Funding The state's sliding fee scale applies to the Howard before- and after- 

school program, though unlike the CDCs, it is permitted to accept full 
fee-paying families if the waiting list has no low-income families who 
qualify for state subsidies. Nevertheless, fully 98 percent of all latchkey 
families receive subsidized slots; an estimated two-thirds of these 
families receive AFDC or other public assistance. Some 93 percent of 
the program's children receive free or reduced price lunches. Only two 
families (7 percent of the enrollment) pay the fioU rate. 
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Reffilaiion Although California regulations do not require district-operated school- 

age child care programs to be licensed, state funding guidelines require 
that they meet licensing standards. 

Evaluation OUSD central office staff routinely visit the program several times each 

year and provide feedbacL District guidelines also require that 
latchkey teachers be formally evaluated every other year and 
instructional aides annually. 
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Y-KIDS CARE PROGRAM 
AT PIEDMONT AVENUE SCHOOL 
Oakland, CA 



SPONSOR: 

- Oakland YMCA 

- Program founded at this site in 1986 
LOCATION: 

•• On grounds of Piedmont Avenue School (K-^) 
Mixed oommerdai &, middle-class neighboriiood near 
downtown 

CLIE>rrELE: 

- Woridng parents, many of whom are single parents 
Estimated A% families have incomes below $15K 

- Estimated 80% families have incomes in S15-30iC range 
" Remaining 16% families have incomes in $3O-50K range 

- 90% of children are African -American, 8% White, 2% 
Asian & Other 



MOST IMPORTANT PROGRAM GOAL? 

- Provide nurturing, sociiUy interactive envirotuncnt in 
Camiiy4ike, aupervised scttiag 

PROGRAM SPACE: 

Dedicated modular classroom on playground of Piedmont 
Avenue School 

- Use of scbool'i multipurpoce room, playground; limited use 
of idiool*a kitchen 

ENROLLMENT: 

- Piedmont Avenue School students only 

- AM: 17 studcata, lst«4, 2nd«2, 3rd-2, 4th«4, 5lh«3. 

PM: 24 siudentf, K-2, lai«4. 2nd-3» 3rd-5, 4th-5, 
5th-3. 6th«2 



SERVICES: 

- Hours 7:00-10:00 am, 12:00-6:00 pm, 5 days/wk 

- Open school vacations &, earty release days, some school 
holidays 

- Separate summer program provided by YMCA 
FEES: 

- Fees based on houn of service, number of children from 
each Camily 

- TVpical fees: Before school, $88^0/mo; bcfore-and-after 
school, $259iO/mo: Ks after-tchool, $309J0/mo 

" Annual processing fee, $10/famity» plus annual membership 
fee, $30/child 



STAFFING: 

<* Child-staff ratio apprcoc 11:1 
<* Teacher/ute director, 40 hrs/Wk; recreation leadiur, 40 
hia/wk 

SPECIAL STRENGTHS: 

- Child-driven curriculum with much flexioillty, choice for 
children; unique proframmiag features 

- Small size of propiim« K-6 enrollment policy, & curriculum 
cootribiite to supportive, Cacoily-like nature of program 

- Strong parent, community, A achool linkages/support 

PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT NKEDS/ISSUES: 

- Inadequate program apace, no plumbing (ainks, toilets) 

- Shortage of program materials, playground equipment 

- Lack of sliding fee scale or other subsidies to enable 
children from low-incoms families to sttend 



Sponsorship 



Program Goab 



Y-Kids Care, located on the grounds of the Piedmont Avenue School, 
is operated by the YMCA. It is one of six before- and after-school 
programs offered by the Oakland YMCA and supervised by a program 
director who oversees other Oakland and East Bay programs. The 
school-YMCA relationship is formalized by an annual contract between 
the YMCA and Oakland Unified School District (OUSD). 

ITie program*s primary goals are to provide a positive, nurturing, 
socially interactive family-like environment - a safe, supervised, loosely- 
structured setting m which children can have fun. 



Clientele 



Y-Kids Care serves some 30 students of the Piedmont Avenue School, 
17 in the before-school houn and 24 in the after-school component. 
One-third of the children are enrolled in grades 4-6, and almost two- 
thirds are girls. Some 80 percent of the children are African-American, 
and a similar proportion come &om families with incomes in the 
$15,000-30,000 range. Only 1 percent of the program's families receive 
AFDC or other public assistance, and none of the children receive free 
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or reduced-price school lunches. All the parents work, and many are 
single parents. According to the school's principal, Y-Kids Care 
enrollment reQects the ethnic composition of the school population but 
not the poverty level of families: Overall, about half the school's 
families are AFDC recipients; 44 percent of the student body receives 
fjree or reduced-price school lunches; and 9 percent of the children are 
limited-English-proficient 

Piedmont Avenue School is situated in a mixed commercial-residential 
neighborhood; the immediate streets surrounding the school are dotted 
with small stores and shops, as well as modest homes with tidy lawns 
and narrow lots. However, the presence of an OUSD-operated CDC 
adjacent to the school's playground results in the Y-Kids Care program 
serving many families who reside in less safe or well-functioning 
neighborhoods outside the school's catchment area. 

Facilities and Y*Kids Care is located in a one-room portable classroom, the center 

Equipment unit in a row of Gve attached, identical wood-frame structures that 

stand behind the school and border the playground. The approximately 
15-year-old, well-maintained facility provides dedicated space for the 
program, hut it has no running water (no sink, toilet, or drinking water 
supply). The sparsely furnished interior contains a cardtable and stools 
for playing board games; plastic cushions that children use when sitting 
on the floor; a thick area rug that covers about one-sixth the room and 
is a favorite k^unging and game area; and two long tables with child- 
sized chairs. Ihere is also a small closet for storing materials, a large 
refrigerator, and a comer snack-preparation area. Although games, 
puzzles, books, and other materials are not plentiful, they are in 
constant use. With even half the children inside the room, little Qoor 
space remains; moreover, the wooden walls reQect rather than absorb 
the sounds of happy play and youthful camaraderie, resulting in a noise 
level that sometimes makes it difGcult to concentrate on homework. 

Y-Kids Care makes extensive use of the school's spacious concrete, 
fenced-in playground. Equipped with basketball hoops, volley- and 
tether-ball poles, a very large wooden climbing apparatus, four metal 
climbing structures, and monkey-bais, the playground is reportedly one 
of the school district's finest In addition, picnic tables placed in a 
comer of the playground provide space for homework, board games, or 
quiet conversations, and program equipment such as hula-hoops, 
jumpropes, and balls are brought outside. The school's multipurpose 
room (which until three years ago housed the program) is used twice a 
week for dance classes and at other times for large indoor activities. 
The school's kitchen can also be used for baking (by prior anangement 
with kitchen staff). Children attending the after-school program use 
toilets at the back of the school (ground-level, outside-access only, 
originally intended for children using the playground). For safety 
reasons, children use these facilities in two's, m small groups, or with an 
aduh. 
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Y-Kids Care is staffed by a teacher/site director and a recreatioa 
leader, boih of whom work 40 hours/week. The teacher holds an 
associate's degree in early childhood, and the recreation leader (who 
immigrated to the Bay Area from Ghana some eight years ago) is a 
high school graduate. Starting compensation ranges from $6/hour for 
the recreation leader to $900/month for the teacher/site dixextor, and 
both receive full benefits from the YMCA. Both are African- 
American; the teacher is female, the recreation leader a male. 

The Piedmont Avenue program operates from 7:00 to 10:00 a.m. and 
noon (for the early return of Idndergartners) to 6:00 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. It also provides care during school vacations and early 
release days and on some school holidays. A separate summer program 
is offered by the YMCA at a different location. 

The Y-Kids Care curriculum is not designed to provide enrichment 
aimed at directly supporting school learning. Rather, the program 
promotes the development of other kinds of s)dlls, social competencies, 
outdoor activities, and child-initiated undertakings. The site director 
emphasizes that '^Everything a child does is educational, so we don't 
need to get hung up with Dinosaur Week to make sure they are 
learning.** Children are encouraged to suggest activities, and 
spontaneity and free choice are valued For example, when children 
learned that the recreation teacher spoke French, they demsinded 
French lessons; when they heard him playing the piano, they asked to 
be taught how to play; when they saw the teacher quilting, they asked 
to learn how to sew and quilt Children are also free to "hang out" 
together or to become engrossed in a book for the entire afternoon, if 
they wish. Two days each week children are responsible for their omi 
schedules: On Talent Tucsda/ childj:en develop/create their own 
special talent and "present" before the entire group; on "Super Friday" 
they bring in a favorite toy, game, or book from home to share with 
others. 

Surely the most unique feature of the curriculum - and a big hit with 
the children ~ is African dance, offered (but not reqiiired) twice weekly 
and also open to Piedmont Avenue children who do not attend Y-Kids 
Care* The recreation leader's choreography blends traditional African 
and modem African-American movements and is ^t to the beating of 
African drums. Rehearsing and molding the children into a "troupe," 
program staff then involve parents in helping with costuming and 
scenery. The annual performance packs the school's multipurpose 
room with parents, students, and community members and leads to 
numerous invitations from organizations around the Bay Area for the 
children's troop to perform at other events. 

Ties between the school and program are strong. The Piedmont 
Avenue School principal perceives that the Y-Kids Csme program is an 
adjunct of and important to the school's overall educational mission, 
that children attending the program do better at school than those who 
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have no such opportunities. The principal assumes responsibility for 
keeping the Y^Kids Care site director abreast of school happenings and 
for providing unofGcial guidance and support. Gassroom teachers and 
program staff communicate by handwritten note or telephone, and the 
site director attempts to act as liaison and advocate between school and 
children and between school and parents. 

Pamu involvement Parent and community support for this program is also strong. When it 

appeared that the 1991-92 contract might be opened up to other 
competitors, Y-Kids Care successfully mustered strong parent, 
community, and school support to retain the contract Among the 
many letters from parents were those attesting to the quality of care 
afforded by the program; many also feared that fees under a new 
vendor would increase and make the program unaffordable to single 
parents and families with modest incomes, and several claimed that the 
special relationships built between their childien and Y-Kids Care staff 
could not possibly be duplicated by some other provider. Commented 
one parent, If [these staff memben] were operating a program on a 
street conier, my son would be enrolled in it-" 

The Y-Kids Care site director believes that it is her responsibility to 
"connect" with parents, to build a strong linkage between home and 
program and to take the lead in helping parents learn what to expect 
from the program, how to interact with staff, or how to approach the 
school about a problem* Monthly parent meetings enjoy good turnout 
(many also bring their children); the principal reports that many of 
these same parents are thus encouraged to also attend the school's 
PTA meetings. 

Funding This is a fee-based program; each YMCA site is expeeted to be self- 

sustaining. Fees are based on the number of hours utilized daUy (e.g., 
for three hours/day, $158^/month; for five hours/day, $259.50/month), 
plus an annual processing fee of $10 per family and a membership fee 
of $30 for each child While no sUding fee scale is available, siblings 
receive a 20 percent discount, and some limited scholarship assistance is 
available through YMCA fiuidraising efforts. The program is also 
eligible to enroll children whoce families qualify for federal child^re 
subsidies (e.g., JTPA), though currently only one child is being 
subsidized in this manner* In addition to salaries, fringe benefits^ and 
program materials, the fees must also cover the cost of rent (to 
OUSD), utilities, and insurance* The school provides use of its copying 
machine and a TVA^CR when requested* 

Regulation In accordance with California law tor governing vendor-operated 

programs in schools, the Y-Kids Care program is licensed 

Evaluation Ongoing feedback is provided * y parents, children, the school principal, 

and the Oakland YMCA program dire ^^tor who supervises the program. 
In addition, each spring the site director sends parents a questionnaire 
asking them to identify the program's three primary strengths and three 
areas of weakness* The results are then used for fall program planning. 
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BEFORE-^ AND AFTER SCHOOL CARE IN 
MIAMI FLORIDA 



PiMic School A single school district serves all of Dade County. The fourth largest 

Setting district in the United States, Dade County School District has 304,287 

students, 278 schools, and a $14 billion budget Another 46,000 
students are enrolled in 480 private schools. Over the past Qve years, 
public school enroUmeat has increased nearly 20 percent. Although 
the schools face tremendous challenges due to the influx of non- 
English speaking and low-income fianiilies, as well as budgetary issues, 
the quality of the public schools is described as a resource to the 
growing international business cotnmunity. 

The four school-age child-care programs visited are all located in 
Miami. Winston Park Elementaiy School is located southwest of 
downtown Miami in a suburban, middle-class area of single-family 
homes, condominiums, and apartments. Also located south of 
downtown Miami, the Satellite Learning Center provides school-age 
child care in the small school building on the grounds of the American 
Bankers Insurance Group, situated just oS a major highway and in an 
area of modest single-family homes. Broadmoor Elementary School is 
located north of downtown Miami in a modest residential neighborhood 
known as Liberty City. Centro Mater is k>cated near downtown Miami 
in a poor neighborhood known as Little Havana. 

Demogmphics Dade County covers 1,955 square miles, includes 26 municipalities, and 

is home to 1.9 million people. By 1995, the population is expected to 
exceed 2 millioiL More than half the Dade County residents live in 
unincorporated areas that expanded by nearly 30 percent in the 1980s. 
Residents come from every state, and about 40 percent were bom 
outside the United States: 49 percent are Hispanic, 30 percent are 
white, and 21 percent are African*American^ according to the 1990 
census. Some 21 percent of the county's residents are under the age of 
15, though this varies dramatically from municipality to municipality. 
Dade County, particularly Miami, has seen tremendous growth and 
positive change, but many neighborhoods remain unsafe due to crime, 
racial tensions, and drugs. 

Labor Market The largest share of the county's employment is in the trade and 

service industries (over 50 percent), followed by manufacturitig (now in 
decline), finance, insurance, and real estate. A relatively low 
unemployment rate in 1990 (6.7 percent) has given way to a 9.5 
percent rate as of December 1991. This economic downturn is largely 
due to job losses in the banking and transportation (airline) industries. 
Labor force participation by women is increasing; it reached 48 percent 
in 1980 and is expected to climb to 50 percent by the end of the 
century. 
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Policy CUnmte School-age child-care programs in Dade County have experienced 

tremendous growth since 1981, when there were only 29 programs 
operating in the community schools, under the auspices of Dade 
County School District's Division of Adult and Community Education, 
and a small, undetermined number of programs operated by other 
organizations. Most of this growth has involved the public schools, 
although a few programs (estimated at under 25) continue to operate 
in private schools, community centers or parks, churches, or YMCA 
facilities. 

As of spring 1991, the Division of Adult and Community Education 
coordinated programs based in 174 of the 184 elementary schools. All 
174 schools provide after^school programs and 77 also have before- 
school components. Approximately 18,000 children (i.e., 10.7 percent 
of the elementary school population) r^e served by these programs, 
including some 770 children with special needs who are enrolled in 76 
of the programs. About two-thirds of the before-school and half of the 
after-school programs are supervised by the building principal or 
through commimity school-operated programs. (Community schools, a 
subset of Dade County's public schools, are operated by the district's 
Division of Adult and Community Education; they provide day and 
evening educational programming for the commimity, in addition to 
their traditional K-12 educational mission.) 

The remainder of the school-age child-care programs are operated by 
three school-allied, private non-profit agencies (the Family Christian 
Association of America, the YMCA, and the YWCA) under an 
agreement that allows them to use the school buildings at no charge. 
A few after-school programs are ofifered at a facility near or adjacent to 
the school by a private organization or agency. While most of the 
programs operate during the simimer , only about 29 schools provide 
care on teacher planning days, and 21 operate during school vacations. 

This rapid expansion may be traced to a 1982 decision by the school 
board to expand beyond the programs operated at commimity school 
sites and provide space for after-school care in each elementary school 
building. Under this model, principals were offered the option of 
either taking direct responsibility for operating a program when more 
than 100 children were enrolled or entering into a cooperative 
agreement with an approved school-allied agency. In 1987, the school 
board voted to expand services to include before-school care. 

In the past few years, the pattern has been that programs are initiated 
by school-allied agencies at public school locations where parent 
interest has been relatively low; these agencies are more willing and 
able to try building parent support, whereas new principal-operated 
programs are generally begun only when there are ahready large 
concentrations of parents seeking these service. Once a new program 
is established and its enrollment reaches 100, the principal may choose 
to operate the program her-/himsel£ In any event, it is the principal 
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who decides whether school-age child care will be offered in a regular 
public school, and each principal has discretion in the role sheAie 
chooses to play: Some allow limited access to school facilities and have 
very little involvement with program operations; others not only run the 
programs, but they permit full use of school facilities and work to 
integrate school-age child care into their regxilar school programs. 
Community schools, however, by definition offer before- and/or after- 
school care under the supervision/operation of the assistant principal 
for community education* 

Advocacy School-age child-care services have grown dramatically over the past six 

years in Florida, For example, since 1985 the mailing list for a 
newsletter for school-age child-care providers published by the Florida 
School-Age Child Care Coalition has grown from 30 to over 1400 
members. This growth can be traced to a number of factors: the 
awarding of small incentive grants by the state Department of 
Education, Health and Rehabilitative Services, Parks and Recreation; a 
requirement of the state Department of Education that local 
community education programs make sorae provision for school-age 
child care as a condition of funding; and the funding of a state resource 
project that developed various promotional activities. 

Because organizations like the coalition receive state funding, they do 
not engage in activities that could be defined as political advocacy or 
lobbying* Rather, they promote awareness of the need for school-age 
child care across the state, serve as a sounding board for different 
points of view, and provide training opportunities for child-care 
providers through conferences* Latchkey Services for Children, Inc., 
based in Qearwater, Rorida, facilitates the development of technical 
assistance and training resources for child-care providers, in part 
throu^.h a state HRS Dependent Child Care Planning and 
Development Grant The director of school-age child-care programs 
for the Dade Coimty public schools has recently agreed to assist in this 
project as the regional resource center for southern Horida's school- 
age child-care providers. In addition, the state's Dependent Child Care 
grant helps the school district offer an annual regional conference on 
school-age child care, which serves as an important training event for 
child-care workers. 

With the basic approach to the funding of child-care services already 
developed by the school district in cooperation with area conmiunity- 
based agencies, advocacy in Dade Coimty is primarily focused on 
managing rapid growth and developing procedures to maintain the 
model as it is currently designed The school district and the agencies 
perceive their advocacy roles to include (1) obtaining additional funding 
to serve children wi^h special needs and those from economically 
disadvantaged families, (2) identifying staff to work in the programs, 
and (3) monitoring and improving the quality of programs operated in 
the public schools. Agency-operated programs see the need to work on 
relationships with principals and school staff to gain more access to 
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Culture/Norms 



Funding 



building facilities, paiticularty during school vacations. E£forts to deal 
with these issues have been undertaken by managers operating within 
each of the participating organizations and by the Children's Resource 
Center at Miami-Dade Community College. 

In addition, the Child Care Committee of the Greater Miami Chamber 
of Commerce actively promotes the advantages of providing employee 
benefit options for child care and works towards expanding the Dade 
County Public School's Satellite Learning Centers (schools within the 
workplace) that include before- and after-school care. 

The need for school-age child care is commonly linked by school 
ofiGcials to a growth in the number of families with both parents 
working, more single-parent families, and fewer community resources 
for child care during after-school hours. Although a tutoring program 
was observed at one program, the overall emphasis of the three school- 
based programs visited in Miami appears to be on meeting parents' 
needs for safe and supervised care for their elementary school children 
after regular school hours. The Little Havana neighborhood center 
program similarly is concerned with meeting parents' needs for 
supervised child care, but its focus is somewhat broader - on the needs 
of the whole family and the prevention of school failure. 

Programs operated through the public schools must be self-supporting 
(staff, snacks, supplies, and materials) ftom the fees paid by parents. 
Fees vary throu^out the district, ranging ftom $10 to $25 a week for 
after-school care and $8 to $10 per week for bcfore-school care, 
depending on the type of program and staffing patterns. Eighty 
percent of all fees collecteid as part of community school- and principal- 
operated programs are returned to the schools for direct operation of 
the programs; 10 percent is deposited into the district's general fund, 
with a portion of this revenue being used to cover the costs of clerks 
for each of the programs; and 10 percent is distributed to programs 
located in low-income areas of the county to provide scholarships, fund 
exceptional student education needs, and support other community 
education programs* Daily snacks are provided for public school-based 
programs by the school district, and the program or allied agency is 
billed 50 cents per child. The school district provides the facilities and 
janitorial services for all school-based programs (including allied-agency 
operated ones) &ee of charge. 

Federal funds (Title IVA, Htle XX), administered at the state level by 
the Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services (HRS), are 
managed at the county level by the Department of Human Resources. 
These funds are awarded to Dade County's public schools on an "open 
contract" basis and through independent contracts issued to school- 
allied agencies that qualify for participation. The monies are used to 
subsidize the enrollment fees of children from income-eligible families 
attending these contracted programs. The only slots currently being 
filled are for AFDC recipients who are working. Selected programs 
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may also accept fee subsidies from the YWCA to serve children of 
federally-funded Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) program 
participants. United Way funds have also been used by school-allied 
agencies to provide scholanhips to children from families experiencing 
economic hardship. 

Regulations State regulations require that school-age child-care programs not 

directly operated by a school district be licensed by HRS. At the time 
the licensing legislation was promulgated, the Dade County School 
District elected to require all principal- and community school-operated 
programs to meet licensing requirements even though they were 
technically exempt Later, when Title XX funds became available and 
restricted eligibility to licensed programs, the district-operated programs 
were ready to participate in the fee subsidies to low-income families. 
All programs operate under state Child Care Standards in the following 
areas: personnel, including background checks, minimum age 
requirementSv and stafr/child ratios; physical facilities, including fence 
requirements; frrst-aid treatment and emergency procedures; 
communicable disease control; nutrition, food preparation and food 
service requirements; admission and record keeping, including posting 
of key forms such as school floor map, fire evacuation plan and fire 
drill record, emergency numbers, and written plans of activities. 

Current regulations require that stafif complete a 20-hour introductory 
course and 3 hours of inservice training annually in any of 15 areas 
(e.g., health and safety, behavior management, d^ign and use of space, 
program curriculum and activities). Newly passed legislation will 
increase the number of training hours for all child-care personnel from 
20 to 30 hours, effective 10/1/92. A proposed requirement that each 
facility have at least one staff person with a Child Development 
Associate (CDA) credential or equivalent for every 20 children was not 
included in the final legislation because of the perceived 
inappropriateness of the preschool rather than school-age focus of the 
credential. 

The required introductory and inservice training is offered 
cooperatively by Miami-Dade Community CoUege and the school 
district through its Division of Adult and Community Education. 
Credit is also awarded for attendance at the regional school-age child- 
care conferences sponsored by the district Staff from each of the 
allied-agency sponsored programs also attend these classes in addition 
to the training activities sponsored by their respective organizations. 
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WINSTON PARK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Miami, FL 



SPONSOR; 


MOST IMPORTANT PROGRAM GOAL: 


- Dade County School District 


~ Supervision ~ a safe & productive environment for children 


Administered by school principal 




Program founded in 1988 


PROGRAM SPACE: 


- Full use of school facilities (except for kitchen) 


LOCATION: 


- Program office adjacent to the school's main office 


- Winston Park Elementary School (K-5) 




Southwest Miami suburb 


ENROLLMENT: 


-- Middle-cUss neighborhood 


~ Winstoo Part Elementary School students only 




- AM: 56 students, K-U, lU-22, 2nd»8, 3rd«6, 4th«6, 


CUENTELE: 


5lh-3 


Primarily middle-class, working parent* 


~ PM: 158 studcnu. K«30, lsl«43, 2nd-28, 3nJ«27, 4th-20, 


-- Estimated 70% tamilies have incomes in $15-30K range; 


5th-9. 6lh-l 


-- Remaining 30% families have incomes of $30]C or more 




- 35% of children are White, 58% Hispanic 6% African- 


STAFFING; 


American, 1% Other 


- Child-staff ratio appnxL 10:1 




- Program manager, part-time; 15 activity Ieaden,l5 hrs/wk; 


SERVICES: 


reading/math tutor, computer teacher, arts U crafts 


- Hours 7:00-8:20 am, 2:00-6:00 pm, 5 days/wk 


instructor, part-time; clerks, 1 fuU & 1 part-time 


» Closed school vacations, summer breaks, teacher 




plaaning days 


SPECIAL STRENGTHS: 


Open during school'i summer session 


- PuU use of school factUUes 




- Strong linkage to regular school program, not just an 


FEES: 


"add-oQ- 


~ Bcforc-school, $8/wk; after-school, $23/wk 




- School reduces fees 50% for income-eligible 


PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT NEEDS/ISSUES: 


- Discounts for children who attend icbootwide 


- \ iir*^*^ choices among activities by chiidren 


enrichment aaniities 





Sponsorship 



Program Goals 



Clientele 



The Dade County School District is the official sponsor of this 
program. The district's Division of Adult and Community Education 
performs certain fiscal and administrative functions. First operated by a 
school-allied agency and then as a satellite program of a neighboring 
community school, in 1988 the before- and after-school program was 
taken over by the principal of the Winston Park Elementary School, 
who serves as the program's chief executive officer at the building level 

The program's primary goals are to provide supervision and a safe 
environment for children of working parents. A stated goal of the 
program is to see that children are "productive," as contrasted with 
watching television at home after school. Tutorial^ homework, 
computer literacy, and arts and crafts activities are provided, and 
children enrolled in the after-school program can also participate in 
school-run enrichment activities that are available for children who are 
not enrolled in the after-school program. 

This is a tuition-based program serving a largely middle-class 
community. Hispanic families make up 58 percent of the school's 1,100 
students. An estimated 29 percent of the school's student body is 
eligible for ftee or reduced-price lunch, but few of these chUdren are 
enrolled in the before- and after-school program despite the school's 
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reduction of the program fee by SO percent for any children receiving 
reduced*price lunches. Since bus transportation is not offered, program 
enrollment is limited to children attending the Winston Park school. 



During the 1990-91 academic year, 56 children in kindergarten through 
grade 5 were enrolled in the before-school component and 158 in 
kindergarten through grade 6 attended the after-school program. 

Facilides and The program operates within the school and has full use of the building 

EquipmerU (except for the school kitchen). A small program office is located 

adjacent to the schooKs main office. Access to all school areas by 
children is controlled by the schedule of activities. The school, built in 
1976, is on a large, grassy campus in a solidly middle-class, suburban 
neighborhood southwest of downtown Miami. Along with standard 
features, the school is equipped with computers and a variety of 
musical instruments; both the computer lab and the music room are 
used by the program on a scheduled basis. Program children also have 
access to a protected outdoor black-top play area. 

Staffing The principal delegates day-to-day operations to a site manager, who is 

a kindergarten teacher during the school day. One full-time clerk and 
a part-time clerk manage bookkeeping, attendance, and other records. 
Fifteen part-time activity leaders work with the children 15 hours/week, 
as well as a part-time computer teacher, a reading and mathematics 
tutor, and an arts and craifts instructor. The child-to-sta£f ratio averages 
10:1. 



Some staff have attended college., a few are college graduates, and 
others have graduated from high school. None have degrees in early 
childhood education or youth recreation but all have completed the 20- 
hour pre-service and annual eight-hour inservice training mandated by 
licensing regulations. The starting hourly wages of staff range from 
$4.75 to $10.75, with no fringe benefits. Turnover is relatively low, 
about 20 percent per year, although economic downiums and high 
unemployment in the area may be contributing factors. 



Services 



The program operates 7:00-8:20 a.m. and 2:00-6:00 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. It does not provide care on teacher planning days, 
winter or spring recess, or sununer vacation breaks, but it is open 
during the six-week smmner school session. An optional tutoring 
component is open to children identified by their regular classroom 
ti^chers as needing extra assistance. 



Acdvities and 
Curriculum 



Children are grouped by ?gc and grade level (K, K-1, 2-3, 3-4, 5-6) and 
remain within these groups for all activities (except regularly scheduled 
television/film-watching). Activities are planned by the activity leaders; 
daily activities include attendance and home ork, snack, arts and crafts, 
and outside organized play. Use of the con., ater lab, library, music 
room« and television/movie-watching is on a weekly or bi-weekly basis. 
Children do not choose among the various activities but rather move 
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together in their assigned groups to the scheduled activities, within 
which they may have limited choices (e.g., children in a group 
scheduled for the computer lab must go there, but onc« at the lab, 
there may be some choice of which software each child uses). 

Linkages Because the program is administered by the school itself, there is a high 

degree of compatibility between program and school: It is perceived by 
parents, children, and staff as part of the school, not as an add-on. 
Parents trust the school administration and are familiar with this 
management style, and the school's philosophy influences the after- 
school program's goals* 

Informal linkages between the program and community agencies or 
other local resources are maintained by the school 

Parent Involvement No formal mechanism for parent involvement is employed If problems 

with children surface, the program manager contacts the parents for a 
conference. An annual open house introduces parents to the program 
at the beginning of the school year. Outreach to parents who might 
use the services of the program is conducted by means of written 
notices in school publications, and a program brochure is distributed 
widely to the school community. No systematic outreach is undertaken 
specifically to poorer families in the community who might qualify for 
subsidized fees. 

Parent satisfaction is high. Working parents concerned with the safety 
of their children before and after school find that the program meets 
their expectations* From the school principal's point of view, the 
program ofiers an alternative to the latchkey practice of families 
without access to child care, and it offers children the opportunity to be 
productively engaged in safe, appropriate activities. 

Funding Winston Park's program is funded entirely by parent fees, paid in 

advance in the amount of $8/week for before-school care and $23/week 
for the after-school component ($6*20/day for both). The school 
reduces tuition by 50 percent if a child is eligible for free- or reduced- 
price lunch or if the child participates in the schoolwide enrichment 
activities There is also a provision for serving the most economically 
disadvantaged children through the Metro-Dade County Department of 
Human Resources, which agency both determines family eligibility and 
guarantees program space to the children, but in fall 1991 no families 
requesting state child-care subsidies had children attending Winston 
Park Elementary School 

The program is financially viable, and surplus funds are used to 
purchase equipment that benefits the whole school, such as computers 
and other educational materials. The district provides facilities and 
janitorial services without charge, coven the cost of the clerk, and 
returns 80 percent of the fees to the school for program operations. 
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District poliqr reqvdres that the program be licensed by the state's 
Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services (HRS)* Licensing 
regulations address measiu-es of safety, health requirements, and 
recordkeeping, and they specify a core set of activities for children and 
training requirements for stafL The program is inspected regularly on 
these items. 

The principal annually completes a four-page self-evaluation checklist, 
required of all school-operated programs by the district's Division of 
Adult and Community Education and used for purposes of program 
monitoring and improvement Like every principal of a school that 
houses a school-age child-care program, the Winston Park principal 
also completes an annual evaluative information survey, consisting of 
some five or six open-ended questions, required by the Dade County 
School Board and used to provide feedback to program sponsors and 
their directors (even when the program is operated by the principal 
her/himself). 
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SATELLITE LEARNING CENTER 
BEFORE- AND AFTER SCHOOL PROGRAM 
AT AMERICAN BANKERS INSURANCE GROUP 

Miami, PL 



SPONSOR: 

- Dade County School DUtricl 

- Administered by school principal 

- Program founded in 1989 

LOCATION: 

- Small K'2 public school on groundi oC private 
insurance company 

- Suburban working-class neighborhood 

CLIENTELE: 
Middle-income, working parenu 

- 69% of children arc White, 20% Hispanic, 
10% African-American, 1% Other 

SERVICES: 

- Hours 7:00-8:15 am, 2:00-6:15 pm, 5 dayi/wk 

- Open school & summer vacations, teacher planning days, 
3c during schooPs summer session 

FEES: 

- Before-school, $10/wk; tftcr-school, $22J0Mk 

- Before- & after-school, $3Z50Mk 



MOST IMPORTANT PROGRAM GOAL: 

- Security A supcrvisioo of children of American Banken 
Insurance Group employees 

PROGRAM SPACE: 

- FuU use oC school and playground 

ENROLLMENT; 
Satellite Learning Center students only 

- AM: 49 tturfcnu, K-12, 1st- 18, 2nd- 19 

- PM: 68 studenu, K«23, lst«24, 2adn21 

FAFFING: 

" Child-staff ratio apprtsx. 20:1 

- 2 program managers, 13 hrs/wk; 3 part-tlnae activity leaders; 
1 clerk, part-time 

SPECIAL STRENGTHS: 

- High continuity between program & regular school day 
~ Coovenieoce of program for parents & employer 

PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT NEEOS^SSUES: 

- Limited cboice amoog activities by children 



Sponsorship 



Program Goals 



This before- and after- school program is principal-operated and 
housed in a unique workplace school known as a Satellite Learning 
Center. Representing a partnership between Dade County School 
District and American Bankers Insurance Group, the primary school is 
a public school operated exclusively for children of American Bankers 
employees. The school district's Division of Adult and Community 
Education performs certain fiscal and administrative functions related 
to the Learning Center's before- and after-school program. 

The program's primary goals, according to the program manager, are 
security and supervision of the children attending the Satellite Learning 
Center. Parental goals additionally include providing opportunities for 
children to interact with each other and to complete their homework, 
as well as assuring convenient year-round child care. The insurance 
company's published goals for supporting the program include 
attracting and retaining top-notch employees and reducing absenteeism 
and tardiness. 



Clientele 



The program serves children who attend the Satellite Learning Center, 
a small K-2 public school for children of American Bankers employees. 
The company and Learning Center are located on the southern fringes 
of Miami, just ofT a major highway and in an area of modest single- 
family homes. 
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This is a tuition-based program serving the working, middle-class 
parents employed at a single worksite. The majority of children 
attending the program are white. Although the Metro-Dade County 
Department of Human Resources can provide chiid->care subsidies for 
eligible disadvantaged families and the school itself can reduce its 
program fees, none of the families in this program qualify for financial 
assistance, and all pay full fees. 

Although there is sometimes a waiting list for the school, the before- 
and after-school program is always able to accommodate all students 
enrolled at the Learning Center, In fall 1991, of the school's 82 
students, 49 were enrolled in the before-school component and 70 in 
the after-school program. In other words, the program seives nearly all 
of the school's students. 

Facilities and The before- and after-school program is housed in the small school 

Equipment located on the grounds of American Bankers Insurance Group, The 

program has full use of the relatively new and well-equipped school 
building, which consists of three classrooms, a library/lunch room, a 
conference room, an oSice, an alcove first-aid station, and a teachers' 
room. The walls separating classrooms can be pushed back to make 
larger rooms, although this is rarely done. Access to all areas is 
controlled by activity scheduling. Computers and televisions are in 
every classroom, and an additional television is located in the 
Ubraiy/lunch room. Several bulletin boards display art work, schedules, 
and notices of the program* The program shares the school's materials, 
supplies, and phones, 

A small outdoor play area includes some climbing equipment (with 
specially-designed cushioned tiles underneath to minimize risk of injury) 
and a patch of grass. Because of the uncomfortably warm climate, the 
children play outdoors only for a short time on most days. A focus on 
security is evident everywhere. The &cility is always locked: Parents 
and visiton must all be admitted by program staff after ringing a 
doorbelL Sign-in and ^ut procedures are strictly enforced. The 
outdoor play area is completely fenced to protect children from the 
nearby highway and uninvited visitors. 

Staffing The principal delegates day-to-day operations to a part-time program 

manager and assistant, both of whom work as para-professionals at the 
Learning Center during the school day. There are also three part-time 
activity leaders, a clerk, and occasional volunteers. Child-to-staff ratios 
average 20:1. Several staff members have had coUege-level training in 
early childhood education or youth programming, and most have 
experience as parents. At fninimum^ all have graduated from high 
school and have completed the required 20-hour introductory and 
annual eight-hour inservice training mandated by the state's licensing 
agency. Starting hourly wages range from $4.75 to $12 with no fringe 
benefits. Turnover averages one staff member per year, usually due to 
her/his graduation from college and need for full-time employment 
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Services Parents drop their children off before parking their cars for work at 

American Bankers each morning and pick their children up after work 
at the end of the day. The before* and after-school program operates 
7:00-8:15 a.m. and 2:00-6:15 p.m., Monday through Friday year round, 
including school holidays, vacations, teacher planning and inscrvice 
days, and during the school's summer session* During these special 
days (excluding summer session), former Learning Center students who 
are now in third grade and whose parents are still employed at 
American Bankers are also allowed to attend the child-care program. 

Children remain i<x the same grade groupings (K, 1, 2) and classrooms 
as during the school day. Activities are offered on a fixed schedule that 
remains the same every week. The daily schedule includes one art 
project, snack/television^ homework time, and outdoor play. Computer 
activities, games, and reading time are also offered on an almost^aily 
basis, and Fridays are movie days. One period a week there are activity 
centers, and children may choose the activities they want to do. 
Furniture and equiptnent arrangements used during the school day 
remain intact during the program hours. 

Activity leaders plan the activities and work in the classrooms. Partly 
because children remain in their daytime classroom and use their 
regular desks, there is a high degree of continuity between the program 
and the school day. Similar curriculum topics are planned, the same 
behavior rules apply, and the equipment, supplies, and materials are 
shared. Continuity is further enhanced by American Bankers' onsite 
provision of infant through prekindergarten care (in a separate 
building), which results in sustained and close relationships among the 
children as they grow up in the corporate early childhood 
environments. 

Linkages This program was originally run by the YMCA, but the principal 

assumed responsibility for it in 1989. The American Bankers Insurance 
Group, where the parents of all enrolled children work, provides the 
building, maintenance, utilities, and security at no charge. The school 
is a highly visible showcase for corporate-school system partnerships. It 
was Dade County's first Satellite Learning Center and continues to 
serve as a national model (Although many people visit the school, 
researchers in this study were the first official visitors to its before- and 
after-school program.) The American Bankers Insurance Group 
appreciates the role the before- and after-school program plays in 
attracting and retaining quality employees and minimizing absenteeism 
and tardiness. 

Parent Involvement Parent involvement is minimal, and no formal mechanisms cuitently 

exist for encouraging parent input into program operations. The staff 
communicate with parents through brief conversations and notes as 
needed. The program manager calls parents at work if there is an 
emergency, or schedules a special conference in cases of severe 
disciplinary issues. Given the program's convenient workplace location, 
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Activities and 
Cunicuhim 




parents sometimes come by to celebrate their child's birthday, 
participate in a special event, or help with a scouting program. Parents 
sometimes also join their children during lunch, and the children are 
invited to attend several company parties each year. 

Fimding The Satellite Learning Center at American Bankers is funded entirely 

by parent fees of $2/day for before-school care and $4.50/day for the 
after-school component The program runs from 7:00 a.m, to 6:15 p.m. 
during school breaks with a fee of $12/day. All fees are collected 
biweekly, and all families pay the same amount. 

The program is financially viable, and the surplus funds it generates 
have been used to buy extra computers for the school. The district 
returns 80 percent of the fees collected to the school for program 
operations and provides funds to cover the clerk. American Bankers 
provides the facilities and janitorial services free of charge. 

Regulation District policy requires that the program be licensed by the staters 

Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services (HRS). Licensing 
regulations address measures of safety, health requirements, and 
recordkeeping, and they specify a core set of activities for children and 
training requirements for staGf. The program is inspected regularly on 
these items. 

Evaluation The Satellite Learning Center principal and the program manager 

annually complete a four-page self-evaluation checklist, required of all 
school-operated programs by the district's Division of Adult and 
Community Education and used for purposes of program monitoring 
and improvement. Like every principal of a school that bouses a 
school-age child-care program, the Learning Center principal also 
completes an annual evaluative infonnation survey, consisting of some 
five or six open-ended questions, required by the Dade County School 
Board and used to pror lde feedback to program sponsors and their 
directors (even when the program is operated by the principal). 
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FAMILY CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAM 
AT BROADMOOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Miamij FL 



cxti\KQ.nD* 
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CLIENTELE: 


- Broadmoor Elementary School students only 


- Primarity low-income, working paicou 


- PM: 60 ttudeats, PreiC-3. l£t»18, 2nd:-:9, 3rd«6 


Estimated 66% familic* have tooomes below $15K, 




- Remaining 34% famiiia have incomes in $X5-30K mage 


STAFnNG: 


- 98% of chUdrcn arc Black, 2% White 


- Child-staff ratio approoc 20:1 




- Site director, 20 hrsMk; 2 pan-time recreational leaders. 


SERVICES: 


20hri/wk 


- Hours 2:00-6:00 pm, 5 days/wk 




- CioAcd school & summer vacations, earty release days, but 


SPECIAL STRENGTHS: 


services available at neighboring FCAA pcograms 


- Convcaience of program for parents 


- Open during school's summer teasioo 


- Provisioa of fee subsidies through other sgcncies for 




children from disadvantaged families 


FEES: 




" Gov't.-subcidized fees for income eUgible 


PROGRAM IMPROVEME^^^ NEEDS/1 SSITES: 


- $20/wk for full-fee paying tamilica 


- I jmilrd use of school faciiities 




Communicatioa bctwoea school A program staff 




- ChUdreo have Umitcd choice of activities 



Sponsorsfup 



The Family Christian Association of America (FCAA), a community- 
based organization dedicated to serving the area's Black population, 
operates the after-school program at Broadmoor Elementary School 
through a contractual agreement with the Dade County School District. 
The program is coordinated through the school district's Division of 
Adult and Community Education. 



Prvgram Goals 



The primary goals of the program are to ensure a safe place for 
children and to provide activities that are educational and recreational. 
Staff and parents see the program as offering children "an alternative to 
the streets'* and an opportunity to teach children new skills (e.g., the 
rules of various games). 



Clientele 



During the 1990-91 school year, Broadmoor Elementary School 
enrolled approximately 940 children in prekindergarten through grade 
3. Some 69 percent of the school's children are Black (the community 
prefers this term over African-American" because of the large number 
of Haitians the neighborhood embraces), and 28 percent are Hispanic. 
Approximately 85 percent of the student body is eligible for free or 
reduced-price (unch» 
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Over 70 percent of the 60 children enrolled in the after-school program 
are in kindergarten and grade 1; IS percent are in grade 2, and the 
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remaining 15 percent are in preldndergarten or grade 3, Some 98 
percent of the program's children are Black, and two thirds of their 
families have annual incomes below S 15,000. 



FadUdes and The after-school program is based primarily in the school cafeteria. 

Equipment Children have access to the playground and occasionally use the school 

library and a TV monitor for watching television and videos. Children 
usually u^e half of the cafeteria's tables and chaiis, which are organized 
in long rows; the remaining chairs sit atop the other tables so the floor 
can be cleaned by the janitor later in the evening. Equipment and 
supplies used in the program are kept in a small storage cabinet located 
on a stage iix the cafeteria. Tbe program's daily schedule and any 
announcements are posted on a portable bulletin board. Staff have 
access to a phone in the principal's office if a secretary is working late; 
otherwise, a janitor is available to unlock the door. 

Staffing A head recreational leader, who also functions as the site director, and 

two additional recreational leaders are employed by FCAA to each 
work in the program 20 hom:s per weeL The site director is supervised 
by a prc>am manager, based at the FCAA corporate office, who visits 
the program weekly to observe and check enrolhnent and fee payment 
records. The school principal has little involvement in the day-to-day 
operations of the program; the only contact staff members have with 
classroom teachers is when the teachers escort the children to the 
program after school. Child- to-staS ratios average 20:1. 

Staff members are all high school graduates or GED recipients, and 
one is currently taking business courses at an area community college. 
All have completed the required 20-hour introductory and annual 
eight-hour inservice training courses. The starting hourly wages for 
staff ranges from $4.25 to $5.00 with no fringe benefits. Turnover is 
low» and staff expect to continue working in the program unless 
something better comes along. 

Services Because participating children also attend Broadmoor Elementary 

School, no transportation to the program site is necessary. The 
program begins after school ends, operating &om 2:00 to 6:00 p.m. It 
does not provide care when school is not in session, although the 
FCAA does offer a school holiday program at two other program sites 
that Broadmoor children may attend for a special fee. 

Actmties and Children are organized into age groups for aU activities: pre- 

Curriculum kindergartenyiundergarten, grade 1, and grades 2-3. The activity 

schedule is posted and varies little &om day-to-day: supervised 
homework (assigned by the classroom teachers), coloring, or story time; 
snack; children escorted to the restrooms; arts and crafts activity; games 
(either mside at the tables or outside on the playground); and clean-up. 
The 4-H sends an activity leader one day/week to offer a club activity. 
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Each recreation leader plans her schedule, including the craft and play 
activities for her group, on a weekly ba^is. Parents may elect to have 
their children do their homework at home rather than as a program 
activity. Because the cafeteria cannot be left unlocked when unused, 
one group must remain inside at any given time. 

Linkages The after-school program receives in-kind support from the Dade 

County School District, including use of the school cafeteria and 
playground and free custodial services. The program participates in the 
school's annual open house and in other activities marking the 
beginning of each school year; it also plays a role in special schoohvide 
celebrations and events, such as Black History Month. Beyond this, 
there is little direct linkage between the after-school program and the 
regular school program at Broadmoor. For example, although the 
program's recreation leaders help ensure that homework is completed 
and offer children assistance as needed, there is no contact between the 
program staff and classroom teachers. 

Linkage with other commxmity-based groups includes the receipt of fee 
subsidies (through HRS and the YWCA for qualified families), the club 
activity provided weekly by the 4-H, and other enrichment activities 
occasionally provided by community agencies and groups. 

Parent Involvemmt Beyond offering parents the opportimity to observe the program and to 

chaperon field trips, the program sponsors family nights or seminar 
meetings with parents, generally on a monthly basis, which typically 
include guest speakers and sometimes feature children's performances. 
Staff often consult with parents when they pick their children up at the 
end of the day; notes and phone calls may also be used by staff to 
communicate with the parents of children who are having discipline 
problems. 

Parents and children are basically happy with the program, although 
they wish there was more access to school facilities and additional 
activities. Parents feel the program serves its purpose in providing a 
safe setting and caring for children while they work, providing a snack, 
homework supervision, and structured activities* They like that the 
program operates until 6 p.nL and appreciate the availability of 
alternative program sites during school breaks and the simmier months. 

Funding Beyond the in-kind resources received through the school district, the 

after-school program is funded entirely by parent fees ($20/week during 
1990-91). A school holiday program (7:30 a^m. to 6 p.nL at a 
neighboring school) is $38/week. The after-school program offers 
economically disadvantaged families a fee subsidy through an open 
contract with the Metro-Dade County Department of Human 
Resources. Approximately 25 percent of the families of enrolled 
children receive this subsidy, which is about equivalent to the nimibers 
of families receiving some form of public assistance (such as AFDC or 
food stamps). The YWCA also subsidizes the fees of a small number 
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of children whose parents are participating in the federally sponsored 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) program* 



Regulation 



State regulations require that all school-based programs operating 
through cooperative agreements with outside agencies obtain a 
Certificate of License from the State of Florida and meet all other 
standards as required by URS, Licensing regulations address measures 
of safety, health requirements, and recordkeeping, and they specify a 
core set of activities for children and training requirements for stafiL 
The program is inspected regularly on these items. 



Evaluation 



The FCAA supervising program manager requires the program's site 
director to complete a quarterly self*evaluation fc rm that is used for 
site monitoring. FCAA administration also requests that all parents 
complete a semi-annual evaluation questioimaire that solicits their 
feedback about program operations and encourages them to offer new 
suggestions. In addition, like every principal of a school that houses a 
school-age child*care program, Broadmoor's principal must complete an 
annual evaluative information survey, consisting of some five or six 
open-ended questions, reqiiired by the Dade County School Board and 
used to provide feedback to program sponsors and their directors. 
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CENTRO MATER CHILD CARE AND NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 

AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Miamiy PL 



SPONSOR: 


MOST IMPORTANT PROGRAM GOAL: 


Catholic Community Services 


~ Prevention of school failure & family problems 


- Program founded in 1968 






rKOGKAM StrALlL: 


LOCATION: 


— Dedicated A shared classrooms in child-carc center 


- Privaic child-care facility 


— Use of ptayground &. park across the street 


~ Urban residential area known as Little Havana 




-- Transitional immigrant neighborhood 


enko Luvu^rr: 




— 250 stuoeiiti, isi«i, zno^ /y, jru-jtn^iij, 


CUENTELE: 




- Primarily low-income, working parenta or thoae involved 




in training/education programs 


STAFFING: 


- Estimated 93% families have tnconiet below $15K 


~ Child-staff ratio approx. 15:1 


- Remaining 1% families have incomes in $15-30iC range 


- Head teacher. 40 hn/wk; 3 tcachcn, 20 hrs/wk; 9 teacher 


-- 98% of children arc Hispanic, 2% African-American 


aides, 20 hnAvk 




~ Center sta£f includes director A social worker 


SERVICES: 




- After-school program only 


SPECIAL STRENGTHS: 


- Hours 2:00-45:30 pm, 5 days/wk 


~ Strong parent & neighborhood linkage/Kupport 


- Open school Isl summer vacations, earty release days 


~ Free flow of Engiiah-Spamsh with attention to developing 




children's English-Ianguage skills 


FEES: 


- Eorichmeiit Sc. tutorial assistance in family-like environment 


50% of families have fees subsidized by govenuneot agcocy 




-- Sl5/wk for full-fee paying families 


PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT NEEDSaSSUES: 


- Huge waiting list 




- Lack of funding for enrollment of adolescenta 



Sponsorship Centro Mater is a private, non-profit child-care center administered 

through Catholic Community Services. In addition to its after-school 
program, Centro Mater provides day care for infants and toddlers and a 
preschool program. The director reports to a board of directors and a 
central office person based at Catholic Services. 

Program Goals A major goal of the after-school program is the prevention of school 

failure and family problems that may be traced to linguistic barriers, 
isolation due to immigrant status, the lack of formal education of 
parents, and economic disadvantage* The program emphasizes 
supervision and safety, improvement of academic skills, recreation, 
enrichment, and socialization within a flexible, family-like environment. 

Children who attend the Centro Mater after-school program are 
Hispanic, representing about 20 different nationalities. The children 
attend both public and private elementary schools and reside in the 
surrounding neighborhood, commonly referred to as Little Havana. 

A poor community near downtown Miami, Little Havana is the first 
stopping point for immigrant families. The neighborhood is also 
crowded and unsafe due to drugs and crime, and home to a large 
single-parent population. Families in which the parent(s) have more 
education or specialized training tend to move on, leaving Little 
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Havana to contend with the difficulties of those who are most 
educationally disadvantaged and beset with multiple problems. 

The after-school program enrolls 250 children (42 percent in 
kindergarten through grade 2; 45 percent in grades 3 to 5; and 13 
percent in grades 6 to 8). Because the tuition of most children is 
subsidized by the Metro-Dade Coimty Department of Human 
Resources, the program accepts children in the following priority order: 
(1) sxispected abuse and neglect cases (a small proportion of the overall 
enrollment), (2) children whose parents are involved with an education 
or job training program, and (3) children of working parents. An 
estimated 93 percent of the families have an armual income under 
$15,(X)0; the remaining 7 percent earn $15,000-30,000. Recruitment is 
by word-of-mouth, and the program currently has a huge waiting list 
(some 1,000 children). As openings occur, a social worker employed by 
Centro Mater selects children from the waiting list 

Fadlides and Situated amid inner-city low-rise apartments and small homes, Centro 

Equipment Mater is housed in a small complex of former apartments separated 

from the street by a tall fence. Facilities include administrative offices, 
classrooms, and a large, paved outdoor play area equipped with covered 
picnic tables, bleachers, and a basketball court CMdren also have 
access to a grassy park area located across the street Since space is 
limited, children are grouped across grade levels, and space is shared 
with the preschool program. A special tutoring room offen children 
access to a linuted number of microcomputers. 

Staffing Three teachers and nine teacher aides are supervised by a head 

teacher, who has worked in the program for 15 years. A social worker 
employed by Centro Mater is also available. Most of the staff are 
bilingual in English and Spanish, the others are monolingual Spanish. 
Sta£f members are of varying ages and an effort is made to attract 
young adults who are living at home and attending an area university. 
Staff are hired on a part-time basis (20 hours per week) at three levels: 
those with four years of college, some with teaching certificates; at least 
two years of college; and those with a high school diploma. All staff 
have completed the 20 hours of training required by state licensing. 
Starting hourly wages range &om $5 J5 to $8.27 and include some 
health insurance benefits. A few staff leave the after-school program 
each year, some of them moving to full-time positions in the preschool 
program. Although there is some aimual turnover, a competent and 
strong core staff maintain a sense of what the Centro Mater program 
should be for children and their families. 

Services The Centro Mater after-school program is open from 2:00 to 6:30 p.m., 

Monday through Friday. An individualized tutorial program, focusing 
on mathematics and English, is available to children in grades 3 through 
8. The program operates year roimd and is open as a camp eight hours 
a day during the summer. Parents must arrange private transportation 
(generally by bus) for their children from the regular school site to 
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Centro Mater; this expense may be subsidized by HRS for qualified 
families. Family services offered by the program's social worker are 
'*just able to scratch the surface/ according to the director 

Acthnties and Children are organized in seven groups by age: 5-year-olds; 5- to 6- 

CuniaUum year-olds; 6- to 7-year-olds; 7- to 8-year-olds; 8- to 9-year-olds; 9- to 10- 

year-olds, and 11- to 14-year-olds. Groups vary in size and child-to- 
staff ratios. Children move together through a core schedule in their 
assigned group but are offered choices within each activity: outside 
play; a plan/do/rcview group meeting for younger children (part of the 
High/Scope curriculum) or inside quiet games for older children; snack 
and supper; homework assistance and special workshops in language, 
mathematics, and science; and special activities offered on a weekfy 
basis, including team and individual sports^ whole group reading, 
cooking, musical movement, arts and crafts, and recreational play at the 
park. During outdoor play, children may mix across age groups. 
Special field trips on weekends and competitive sporting events are also 
offered. 

Across ail activities there is a ffee flow of English and Spanish. Both 
children and staff are free to speak in whichever language they are 
more comfortable, but the staff give careful attention to their role in 
building and reinforcing children's English-language competencies. 

After offering the staff a series of training workshops, the High/Scope 
curriculum was recently adopted for use with K-3 children. Enrichment 
opportunities, as well as tutorial assistance, are all provided in a home- 
like atmosphere. Moreover, according to the director, "We try to help 
the children be more proud of their heritage. If children are fighting 
their roots, they will fight everything else." High/Scope training has 
helped staff to understand that young children can learn from play 
experiences. Older children are motivated to continue attending the 
program because they value the individualized tutorial assistance, the 
chance to be with their fiiends, and the opportunity to play team 
sports. 

Linkages After-school program staff have informal contact with the Dade County 

public schools in two ways: Centro Mater teaching staff review the 
report cards of children and contact their school teachers to target 
particular tutorial assistance if a low grade is noted; and center staff 
also participate in training activities hosted by the school district. 

Linkage to the community is strong, particularly since Centro Mater 
was founded to meet the local neighborhood needs of arriving 
immigrant families. (A nun from the Sacred Heart Community of 
Havana, Cuba, established Centro Mater in 1968 when the 
neighborhood was home to many Cuban immigrants.) The center's 
board of directors is composed of community members, some of whom 
have become economically successful in Miami. Staff regularly 
comm Jnicate with other social service agencies about particular 
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children/families and at the same time tiy to maximize resources by not 
duplicating community services that are otherw^ available (e.g., 
literacy training, family counseling, housing or employment assistance). 

Parent Involvement Parents become involved with the program by lingering to talk 

informally with the sta£f about their children when they pick them up, 
on the phone, or through notes. Staff also offer special workshops for 
parents on topics such as health care, immigration, or other special 
interests. Families of children attending the after-school program are 
also invited to participate in occasional special dinners at Centro Mater. 

Because Little Havana families represent many different nationalities 
and come with different customs, child rearing attitudes, and even 
eating habits, parents and children often feel isolated; they have left 
their extended families behind, and their neighbon come and go. The 
Centro Mater after-school program is designed to offer children an 
alternative to being on the streets or sitting at home alone and to help 
children in a way that their parents caimot because their English is 
limited. Parents trust the staff!, appreciate the homework assistance 
offered to children, and feel seciire knowing that their children are 
playing and being cared for at a program that respects and supports the 
special needs of this highly divei^ neighborhood 

Funding The Centro Mater after-school program receives financial support from 

the United Way; governmental funds, including city, county, and state 
sources; and donations from private individuals and corporations. The 
board of directon engages in fundraising, sponsoring raffles and dances. 
Parental fees provide but a small source of revenue (less than 5 
percent), with about half of the parents paying the full fee for their 
child ($lS/week during the school year). Beyond covering staff wages 
and benefits, program revenues are also used to provide utilities, 
insurance, and other program costs, but rent is an in-kind contribution 
of the program's sponsor, the board of directors of Catholic Community 
Services. Liability insxirance is expensive but affordable because the 
program is covered under a group insurance policy through the 
archdiocese. 

Regulation The after-school program is both licensed and accredited, meeting the 

(stricter than licensing) standards of the Council on Accreditation of 
Services for Families and Children. 

Evaluation According to the director, the program is formally evaluated on an 

annual basis by staff or outside evaluators. 
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BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL CARE IN 
INDIANAPOUS, INDIANA, AND VldNUY 



PubUc School 
Settaig 



Demographics 



Labor Market 



Three of the four schooi-age child-care programs visited are located in 
Indianapolis, within Marion County. These include the YM CA 
program at Burichart Etementary School, the Concord Community 
Center after-school program, and Kinder Care's KlubMate program. 
Hie Burkhart Elementaiy School program is situated within the 
Metropolitan School District's Peny Township, which has a public 
school enrollment of over 11,000 students and an annual budget 
exceeding $39 million. Overall, Marion County is divided into nine 
townships with 11 school districts. The count^^'s total school-age 
population is over 140,000, representing a sli^t increase over past 
years due to the maturation of the 1>aby boomers/ 

The fourth program, Pittsboro Elementary School's At-Your-School 
Child Services (AYS) program, is situated in the small towii of 
Pittsboro, located some 20 miles northwest of Indianapolis in Hendricks 
County. The North West Hendricks County School Corporation, of 
which Pittsboro is a part> has an annual budget of some $3.5 miUioa 

Marion County covers 392 square miles and is home to nearly 800,000 
people. The city of Indianapolis coven 373 square miles of Marion 
County and includes some 742,000 residents within its incorporated 
area. According to the 1990 census, the city's population is 
approximately 77% white and 21% Afirican-American; the remaining 
2% are Hispanic, Asian, and Native American. The desegregation plan 
in place in Indianapolis results in children being bused to public schools 
outside their own neighborhoods. As the program descriptions show, 
bus transportation has not yet been modified to accommodate the 
schedules of after-school programs. 

The rural arees outside Indianapolis are overwhehningty white. 
Hendricks County, which abuts Marion County and includes the small 
town of Pittsboro, coven 409 square miles and contaiiu a population of 
some 75,000, over 96 percent of which is white. 

The largest share of employment (about 23 percent) is in the service 
industries, followed by retail, government, and manufacturing. 
Unemployment in Indianapolis hovered at about 4.8 percent in 
December 1991. United Airlines recently announced plans to locate a 
major maintenance facility in Indianapolis, and this is expected to inject 
som J 6,500 new jobs into the local economy. Major employers, such as 
AT&T and Chrysler, have csiperienced some degree of scaling back; 
two major bank consolidations are currently being negotiated, and retail 
and real estate have also been negatively affected by the recession. 
Labor force participation by women reached 58 percent in 1990, ^ome 
75 percent of whom are between the ages of 20 and 54. 
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The schooUage child-care policy climate is in transition due to new 
legislation that calls for massive program development on a statewide 
basis. In the late 1980s, before- and after-schooi programs in the ^ 
Indianapolis metropolitan area were operated primarily by private child- 
care centers and nou -profit organizations such as AYS, the YMCA, 
and YWCA. These latter organizations located their programs in 
public and private schools, churches, and neighborhood community 
centers. In addition to child-care centers, many of which provided care 
for children up to age 12, "drop-in** programs, such as those operated 
by the Girls* and Boys* Qubs, helped meet some of the need for 
school-age child care. 

In 1991 the Indiana legislature mandated that all pubUc school 
corporations (districts) provide after-school programs for school-age 
children by the start of the 1992-93 academic year. Cammunity service 
organizations (e.g., AYS, YMCA, YWCA) have been quick to 
recognize the challenge this land of programming presents to the public 
schools and have assumed leadership in founding new school-based 
programs. 

Indiana*s 1991 legislative session also passed STEP AHEAD. Designed 
to initiate a comprehensive, seamless service delivery system for 
children from birth to age 13, STEP AHEAD is a set of legislative 
incentives that encourage counties and regions to set up systems to 
ensure that quality preschool, child care, and health and family services 
are accessible, affordable, and available to all Indiana children, 
regardless of family income. The core components of STEP AHEAD 
include maternal health, infant nutrition, vaccination, health watch, 
children of children, parent education, early identification and 
intervention, family literacy, preschool/child care, and school-age care. 
STEP AHEAD calls for collaboration among diverse service providers, 
government officials, businesses, funders, school administrators, and 
others in a public-private process for planning and implementing 
services for children in each county. Each county will develop its own 
plan, which will determine the allocation of federal and state resources 
for Indiana^s children. 

State-level advocacy is led by the Indiana Association for School Age 
Child Care (lASACC), which was formed in 1988 by representatives 
&om several child-care agencies* lASACC's mission is to unite service 
providers, funders, community orgamzatioos, school corporations, 
parents, and citizens in a statewide coordinated effort to identify and 
respond to the need for quality school-age child care. Accordingly, 
lASACC strives to meet these goals by conducting needs assessments, 
developing service standards, providing technical assistance, sponsoring 
staff development and training, issuing a newsletter, acting as a 
clearinghouse for school-age child-care information, and conducting 
public awareness and legislative advocacy efforts. 
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Along with lASACC, the newly formed Indiana Association for Child 
Care Resource and Referral (lACCRR), Indiana Alliance for Better 
Child Care (lABQ, and Indiana Association for the Education of 
Young Children (lAEYC) work collaboratively on publishing 
newsletters, promoting advocacy days for children at the State House, 
and examining legislation affecting children and youth. In addition, 
AYS provides training to staff of area before- and after-school 
programs every August and actively collaborates with school 
administrators and faculty, youth-serving agencies, and parents to offer 
high-quality school-ase programs. 

Cidture/Morms Program advocates link the need for school-age child care directly to 

the high number of parents who are either employed or enrolled in 
training programs. According to parents interviewed in this study, 
many of them looked for programs that would be there for their 
children on a consistent basis. They sought programs that would offer 
no surprises, in the sense that if a teacher were out sick, someone else 
would be there to replace him/her without interfering with the parent's 
work schedule. In addition to consistency of care, paren.is wanted an 
environment that was safe for their children. When asked to clarify 
"safe,** most parents defined it as "not being home alone,** while 
principals explained "safe" as "not being on the streets." As parents 
described their search for an after*school program for their children, 
quality of programming was never an articulated issue (though, one 
assumes that it was a consideration). 

Funding In 198S the Indiana legislature passed a bill that sets aside a percentage 

of the proceeds of cigarette sales, specifically targeting those revenues 
for school-age child caie. Certain restrictions apply to the use of these 
funds, however - namely, (1) the money can only fund programs that 
are not-for-profit; (2) funds can only be used for the delivery of 
services; (3) the programs must make available a sliding fee scale based 
on the state's welfare department scale; and (4) the money can only be 
used for the children of parents who are either working or enrolled in 
a training program. 

Another source of funding comes &om the Child Care and 
Development Block Grant (CCDBG), fodcnl money that is available 
to fund all Idnds of programs, including school-age child care. Licensed 
child-care centers may also access Social Service Block Grant 
(dependent care) monies through Title XX* IMPACT money (Title 
IVA), aimed at employed AFDC recipients or those enrolled in 
approved educational or training programs, is also available to centers. 

In addition, the state will make available a total of $800,000 in 1992 for 
start-up costs for the after-school programs mandated by the Indiana 
legislature. Division of this money among the state's 304 school 
districts will be determined by K-6 student population plus a minimum 
of $1,000 per school corporation (district). To be eligible, the school 
corporation must be participating in STEP AHEAD. 
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Regulations State licensing regulations exempt all public school or private school- 

operated programs as well as center-based school-age child-care 
programs that operate less; than four hours/day. However, centers that 
provide preschool care must be licensed, in which case licensing extends 
through age 12; centers that do not require daily attendance but rather 
primarily serve children on a drop-in basis are not required to be 
licensed, even if they serve preschoolers. Nevertheless, to qualify for 
Title XX funds, programs (including school-age) must be licensed. 

In August 1989, lASACC received a grant from the Indiana 
Department of Human Services to develop guidelines for school-age 
child care. It was emphasized that the resultant document would be 
offered as guidelines and not as standards or regulations. The 
guidelines were developed with the intent that they be utilized as tools 
for assessing the many new programs being established across the state 
within a relatively short period of time. Feedback from a field-tested 
draft by lASACC members and selected other persons resulted in the 
1990 issuance of guidelines aimed at protecting school-age chUdren and 
outlining best-care practices. The guidelines address staff qualifications, 
child-to-staff ratios, administrative policies, recordkeeping, program and 
staff evaluations, curriculum and materials, parent involvement, health 
and nutrition, safety, and transportation of children. The guidelines 
also provide sample organizational plans, universal precautions 
information (cx)nceming highly communicable diseases, such as HIV), 
and suggested equipment for school-age child-care programs. 
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AT-YOUR-SCHOOL CHILD SERVICES PROGRAM 
AT PUTSBORO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Pittsboro, IN 



SPONSOR: 


MOSrr IMPORTANT PROGRAM GOAL: 


- At-Your-School Child Services, Inc. 


" Provide children a relaxed, homelike, warm environment 


- Pittsboro program founded in 1990 






PROGRAM SPACE: 


LOCATION: 


- Shared space in school, primarily cafeteria 


- Pittsboro Elementary School (K-5) 


- Use of playgrounds & limited acceu to gym 


Rural, small town residential area 






ENROLLMENT: 






" Primarily working parenu 


- PM: 32 children, K=3, lsl-:7, 2nd«8, 3rxi«-5, 4th»4, 5lh«3, 


- 100% of children arc White 


6th«l, 7th«l 


SERVICES: 


STAFFING: 


- After-school program only 


- Child-suff ratio approx. 10:1 


Hours 2:20-6:00 pm, 5 daysMk 


- Site director, 25 hrs/wk; 3 program assistanta, 10-20 hrs/weck 


- Open some holidays & school vacations, early release days 






SPECIAL STRENGTHS: 


FEES: 


- Curriculum, choice of activities by children 


- $30.00 pcr/wlc 


- Strong tiea/Unkage to rural coomiuaity, sense of "community 


- 30% of families pay full fee 


u family" 


- Scholarships & sliding fee scale available 






PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT NEEDMSSUES: 




Lack ot dcdicatr;d space 




- EoricimKnt activiUea coat extra 



Sponsorship Pittsboro Elementary School's after-school program is administered by 

At-Your-School Child Services, Inc. (AYS), a private not-for-proSt 
agency based in Indianapolis that operates 27 child-care programs in 
the state. The North West Hendricks School Corporation approves the 
contract and oversees the program. The host principal acts as a liaison 
between the school administration and the AYS program. 

Program Goals The AYS program strives to create a relaxed, homelike, and warm 

enviroimient for the children* Providing cultural and enrichment 
opportunities is also a program goal and is met by offering optional 
piano, gymnastic, and baton lessons (for an additional fee). Other goals 
include supervision and safety, prevention of risk-taking behaviors, and 
supervision of homework assignments. 

Clientele The AYS after-school program serves Pittsboro Elementary School 

children in grades K-5, except for one sixth grader and one seventh 
grader who are staff members* children. Pittsboro is a small, rural town 
located approximately 20 miles northwest of Indianapolis, with a total 
population of some 2,000, mostly middle-income and working-class 
famili^. The elementary school serves 400 students, but the after- 
school program has a daily enrollment of only 32 children. 
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FadUdesand 
Equipment 



Staffing 



Services 



Activities and 
Curriculum 



The after-school program is primarily located in the school cafeteria, 
but it also makes use of the teachers* lounge, gynmasium, and outdoor 
playgrounds. Access to the gymnasium (and occasionally the cafeteria 
itself) is limited, due to scheduling conflicts with other school-related 
events. During such times, the after-school program may be asked to 
change locations within the building or to move out of the school to an 
adjacent church buUding. The program has access to a computer, 
piano, and a separate area for children to complete their homework 
assignments, as well as use of a refrigerator, stove, sink, and three 
metal storage cabinets that are all housed in the teachers' lounge. 

The child-to-staff ratio is 10:1, with group size averaging 20 children 
per day. The program has a part-time site director, who works 25 
hours/week, and three part-time program assistants, each working 10-20 
hours/week (two assistanu per day). All staff have high school 
diplomas. A full-time area coordinator is responsible for overseeing 
Pittsboro AYS and 10 other programs administered through the agency. 
Nevertheless, the host principal plays an active role in the program as 
an advocate and liaison; she has daily contact with the program, 
observing, talking to the director, and occasionally working out conflicts 
should a disciplinary problem or personnel matter arise. 

All program staff are required to live in the community, and three of 
them have their own children enrolled in the AYS program. (The task 
force charged with setting up the after-school program refused to 
accept any staff from the greater Indianapolis area.) Twelve hours of 
staff training are required for everyone. AYS offers a week-long 
training seminar, for which staff are paid, at the end of each summer. 
Now in its second year of operation, the program enjoys high staff 
morale and stable staffing despite a turnover in the director's position. 

The program is open 2:20-6:00 p.m., Monday through Friday. It does 
not operate before school or during summer vacations, but it does 
provide care on some school holiday and early release days. 
Enrichment classes in piano, baton, and tumbling are offc'ed for an 
additional fee. 

The daily schedule is the same for all children, except for those signed 
up for an enrichment class (piano, etc.). Children group themselves by 
interest and ability. One d?^y per week, however, the older children 
may break away ffom the h rger group for separate activities that are 
more challenging. Choice is available throughout the afternoon except 
for "raptime*' (group time) and snack. Children spend most of their 
time in small groups or individually at the various interest areas set up 
around the edges of the cafeteria - reading area, dress-up, science 
table, Legos, arts and crafts table, and homework area. Toward the 
latter part of the afternoon, children go outside to one of the two 
playgrounds, one of which is eqmpped with swings and jungle gyms and 
the other with a baseball Qeld and running areas. 
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Linkages Linkages between the after-school program and its host school are 

based primarily on the daily communication and relationships formed 
between the AYS staff and key school personnel - principal, secretary, 
and custodian. AYS staff have little contact or communication with the 
classroom teachers. Linkages with the community are exceptionally 
strong. Members of the local church, parents, and other townspeople 
who initiated the program continue to maintain an active role in its 
operation and policies. 

ParerU Invohfenzent The program enjoys a high level of pa^-ent involvement and support. 

Parents helped found the program and continue to enjoy input in 
decision-making and planning, in part through parent meetings that are 
held every two months. One parent has volunteered to publish a 
parent newsletter, others have donated crafts and games or helped raise 
funds for scholarships. Parents tend to linger at the pick-up hour, 
spending some time at the program to chat with teachers and watch 
their children at play. 

There is high level of satisfaction among the parents that stems from 
their appreciation and trust for the program staff, whom they know not 
only as their children*s after-school teachers, but as neighbors and 
friends. The close relationship between staff and parents means a lot 
in this small, rural town and has contributed to the program's 
acceptance in the community. School personnel express high 
satisfaction with the program for the reason that it offers a sense of 
relief and reliable care for working parents. The principal regards the 
after-school program as a great public relations asset for the schools 
and an important awareness tool for community members who may be 
unaware of the "latchkey" problem. 

Funding The Pittsboro Elementary School AYS program is funded by parent 

fees, which are set at $30/week. The program offers a sliding fee scale 
and scholarships, and at this time the fees of eight children are being 
subsidized in this manner. A local Christian Church has agreed to 
match all donations, up to a total of $1,000, for the scholarship fund. 
One parent wrote a grant proposal that was accepted by her company 
to help provide funding for the program. In addition, the host principal 
sets aside a portion of her discretionary fund for purchasing shared 
equipment. A $l/day rental fee for the use of school facilities was 
waived by the school board. 

Regulation Because this program is housed in a school, it is exempt from state 

licensing requirements. 

Evaluation This program is visited every two weeks by the AYS area coordinator, 

who also formally evaluates the site director once each semester. The 
site director, in turn, evaluates the program assistants four times a year. 
In addition, AYS requires the host principal to evaluate the program 
bi-monthly, and it also conducts annual parent and child evaluations. 
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YMCA AFTER-SCHOOL CHILD CARE PROGRAM 
AT BURKHART ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Indianapolis, IN 



SPONSOR: 


MUol lAUrVI Jl 1 An i IrlW-^KAM WJfiJLm 


- YMCA 




'• Program founded m 1990 




LOCATION: 




~ BurKiian biementary ocnooi (ivo; 




Suburban residential area 


— use oi puiy^ivucMi 0& •oiDciiiucs inc §jui 


CUEN'fELE: 


woof T UVNTi 


- Primarily workmg parents 


— BurUuut Ekmentsry School students only 


- Estimated 6% families have income* under $15K 


— rM: 43 stuocnts, k«z, iw»o» zaa»iu, jra»4, ^ins'i, 


- Eftiimated 88% families have incomes $15-30IC 


Sth-S 


Remaining 6% families have incomes $30-50iC 




- 100% of children are White 


STAFFING^ 




- Child-staff ratio approx. 10:1 


SERVTCES: 


~ Program director, 3 hxsM:; site director 23 hrs/wk; 2 


- After-«chool program only 


caregivers, 20 hrs/wk 


- Houra 2:30-«;00 pm, 5 days/wk 




- Scpamte program for school & summer vacations, 


SPECIAL STRENGTHS: 


early release days 


- Provtdei supervised cnviromnenl that meeu the child 


care needs ol workiog ptreou 


FEES: 




- $26.00/wk for full-fcc paying families 


PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT NEEDS^asSUES: 


- Limited subtidics available 


- De|^ ol structure A United choice of activities for 




diikirca 




- Lsck of dcdicMtcd sf>tce Sc late afternoon tnnsporUtion 




" Rapid grwtJV|K:ogram stsrtup 



Sponsorship 



Program Goals 



Clientele 



The Burkhart Elementary School after-school program, now in its 
second year of operation, is administered by the YMCA This program 
is one of 69 before- and after-school sites managed by the YMCA, 
havmg grown from only three such programs three years ago. The 
YMCA program director who supervises the Burkhart program 
currently oversees 22 other such programs. There is no formal contract 
between the YMCA and Burkhart Elementary School (or with Peny 
Township Metropolitan School District, in which the school is located). 

The primary goals of the program arc to provide adult supervision in a 
safe environment and to provide recreational activities for children. 
The program also seeks to improve the academic skills of all children; 
provide cultural and/or enrichment opportunities; provide remedial help 
to children who are having difficulty in school; pre^/ent problems such 
as drug or alcohol abuse, smoking, or other risk-taking behavior; and, 
provide a flexible, relaxed, home-like environment. 

The Burkhart Elementary School after-school program serves 43 
children (average daily attendance is 35). Its enrollment is entirely 
white, reflective of the immediate neighborhood's population. 
Although children of color are bused into Perry Township for school. 
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due to the lack of late afternoon transportation these children are 
unable to attend the after-school program* (This is a problem cxirrently 
being worked on by the YMCA and the school district) The Burkhart 
principal sees this as an unmet need, in that the children who are bused 
should be able to participate in the after-school program and therefore 
benefit from the extra academic attention the program affords. 

Overall, the program's enrollment also reflects the economy of the 
area. The school borders a relatively affluent area, and only foizr 
children (from two families) who attend the program receive free or 
reduced-price school lunches and reduced program fees. 

This is the second year of the Burkhart Elementary School after-school 
program- Its first year was considered the pilot for Perry Township, 
and the program is regarded as the model for after-school programming 
across the township as the district gears up for the new Indiana 
regulations mandating after-school care in every public school by the 
start of the 1992-93 academic year, 

Burkhart Elementary School this year has implemented an innovative 
program for mainstreaming physically challenged children, many of 
whom are bused in from four other school districts. However, none of 
these children are enrolled in the after-school program (though one 
child with emotional handicaps does participate). The principal 
believes there is little need for the program to serve the special needs 
population, but the lack of late afternoon transportation may also be a 
significant factor in their lack of participation in the program. 

FadMes and The Burkhart YMCA after-school program is located in the schooFs 

Equipment multipurpose room. This shared space also houses a prekindergarten 

teacher, together with her desk and supply cabinet; the school's 
photocopier is also located in a former walk-in closet of the room. The 
room is arranged from front to back with two rows of picnic-style tables 
laid out end-to*end With the exception of a narrow perimeter around 
and between the tables, there are no open areas where large motor 
activities can take place. This windowless room also contains a supply 
cabinet for the Y^s equipment and materials. The refrigerator shared 
by the program is located in the custodian's room at the back of the 
building. 

The after-school program is permitted to utilize the gym as long as it 
does not interfere with intramural practice or team meets that take 
place in the late afternoon hours. The program also makes use of a 
portion of the school's large playground, wfa^ch is visually divided into 
smaller play areas (by swingSt trees, etc,). The YMCA provides all 
indoor/outdoor equipment used by children who attend the program. 
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Staffing A site director, who works 23 hours/week, oversees the program's day- 

to-day operations, carrying out the activities planned by an 
administrative team housed at a YMCA branch ofSce. The site 
director makes weekly pickups of all supplies and snacks for the after- 
school program. Staff also includes two other regular caregivers, who 
work 20 hours/week each, as well as a volunteer who comes in on 
Fridays (a requisite for a class she is taking). The Indianapolis YMCA 
program director who supervises the Burkhart site spends an average of 
three hours/week at this location. The hourly wages of staff range from 
$4.25 to $6.00. No on-site staff members have higher education 
degrees; one of the part-time caregivers is a high school student. 

Services The Burkhart YMCA program operates 2:30-6:00 p.m., Monday 

through Friday. It is not open before school, on school holidays, or 
during the summer. However, the YMCA offers both a school holiday 
and summer program that are separate, both in fees and in activity 
focus, from the after-school program. 

Upon arrival at the end of the schoolday, children have the choice of 
either doing their homework or participating in the day's crafts activity. 
One crafts activity is generally offered during the first hour of the 
program, followed by group line-up and sojourn to the bathrooms and 
snack time at approximately 4:00 p.m. K the weather is good, the 
children go outside to play after their snack. On inclement days, the 
children may be able to use the gym^ depending on its availability. 

Safety is always a concern. Partly as a result of this, but also partly due 
to space shortage, children are always kept together as a single group: 
Everyone is in the same room at the same time. This also extends to 
outdoors play, where recreational activities are generally limited to the 
schoors swings, game balls provided by the YMCA, and one small area 
of the playground. A Tiomework table" is provided for children who 
wish to do their homework, but staff remind and encourage children to 
complete their homework only when requested to do so, either by 
parents or the students themselves. Some limited opportunity for 
informal "club" participation has been created by the children, but these 
are not extracurricular, school-sponsored clubs. 

Somewhat in contrast to the views of their parents and school staff, the 
children are not altogether content with the program: They spoke of 
feeling "cooped up," being too closely supervised^ not having enough 
choices of activities or ample games and equipment. They would like 
more physical play, some "away" space for private time, and a quiet 
place to complete their homework. The older children also perceive 
that they are too often treated in the same way as the younger 
children. 

Linkages No formal linkages exist with community agencies or groups other than 

the YMCA, except through fee subsidies partly supported by the 
United Way. 



Activities and 
Cuniculum 
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Parent Involvement 



Parents are not involved with the program in any formalized way, but 
staff speak briefly with each parent as the child is picked up at the end 
of the day. Indianapolis YMCA administrators noted that they are 
currently forming a parent advisory board for Perry Township, which 
presumably will include one or more parents &om Burkhart Elementary 
School. 



Funding 



Regulation 
Evaluation 



Parents, staff, and school personnel are satisfied with the program and 
believe that it meets all the needs of the adults concerned. Tlie 
principal is pleased because he says that now, **Children are being 
looked after/ Parents are pleased because they see the program as **a 
better alternative than a day-care center, which is preschool oriented.** 
Other parents note that the hours fit perfectly with their own needs 
and that there is continuity of programming from day-to-day which 
provides a routine, familiarity, and safety. 

The Burkhart YMCA after-school program is supported almost 
exclusively by parent fees. The YMCA is a United Way recipient and 
routinely raises other funds for general operating expenses and fee 
subsidies for children from income eligible families, but it is unclear 
what level of funds are made avaOable specifically to support the 
Burkhart after-school program. Fou* children (representing two 
families) pay less than the $26/week per child program fee. 

This program is exempt from state licensing requirements because it is 
based in a school. 

Evaluation forms are sent firom the main YMCA office to parents and 
children each spring and fall. No evaluation is conducted by outside 
agencies or the school district 
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CONCORD COMMUNITY CENTER 
AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Indianapolis^ IN 



SPONSOR: 
Comiiiuxucy Ccnteiv of LadianapolU, Lac 

- Prograoa foundwi in 1984 

ux:ation: 

- Concord Community Center 

- Urban rcstdeniial area 

CLIENTELE: 

- Estimaied 100% familici have incomci below $15K 

- 68% of children are White, 30% African-Amcricant 
2% Hispanic 

SERVICES: 
After-«chool program only 

- Houit 3:00-6:00 pm. 5 dayi/wk 

- Open school & summer vacationa, early release dayi 
Separate summer day ca p is available 

FEES: 

" $5^car for children 12 & under 

- Maximum $20^ear per family 



MOST IMPORTANT PROGRAM GOAL: 

~ Supervisioa in a safe Sl nurturing eovironmcQt 

PROGRAM SPACE: 
~ Full use of community center 
Use of piayfTound, public library within commuQity center 

ENROLLME^ST: 

- PM: On ivcraie day. 60 studcnia, lat»7, 2nd«7, 3rd-ld. 
4th»15, 5th»12, 6th-9 

~ Serves a total of 300 scfaoot-ase children 

STAFFING: 

~ Child-ataff ratio varies from apprac. 10:1 to 15:1 

- Profram diitcsor» 48 hn/wk; 2 programmers, 40 hn/wk; 
support aervioes proframmer, 20 hn/wfc 

SPECIAL STRENGTHS: 

~ Emphasis od building sdf-eaieem, enrichment 

- Fknbie attendance, kiw feca, ample choice of activities, 
weil-equipped £adlity/pro|ram encourafe utilizatioa 

PROGRAM IMPROVEMETO* NEE3>S^SSUES: 

- Pravidinf coothiuity A sustained staff-child rclatiooshipa 
despite highly flcdbte atteodance patterns 



Sponsorship 



Prvffnm Goals 



Clientele 



The Concord Community Center is one of 14 Indianapolis-based 
community centers that make up the Community Centers of 
Indianapolis, Inc. (CCI). 

The after-school program's goals include the following: providing 
supervision for school-age children after school as well as during school 
vacations and holidays; providing a safe and nurturing environment for 
school-age children that incorporates physical^ social, and educational, 
age-appropriate activities; enabling children to increase their self- 
esteem and confidence levels by introducing them to new experiences 
and building on skills through which they can understand the world 
around them; providing opportunities for cultural enrichment and social 
interaction through special events, field trips, guest speakers, and other 
activities; providing breakfast, lunch, and/or snacks to supplement 
children's daily nutritional intake. 

Children participating in the Concord Community Center after-school 
program come from three different inner-city elementary schools; about 
40 percent are enrolled in grades 1-3 and 60 percent in grades 4-6. 
Some 30 percent of the children are African-American, and all are 
from low-income families. 
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Approximately 60 children attend the Concord after-school program on 
any given day, with a total rotating enrollment of about 300.^ 

The population targeted by the center is children between the ages of 5 
and 13 who are unsupervised before and after school and during 
summer months, and who reside within the center's catchment areas. 
Priority of service is as follows: (1) families with incomes below the 
poverty level; (2) single parents with children; (3) families with limited 
access to transportation; and (4) families who are most likely to seek 
and utilize socially acceptable alternatives for addressing high stress 
levels. EligiLility is also limited to children who attend school on a 
regular basis. Using these criteria, CCI research has determined that 
the Concord after-school program's target population numbers 4,743. 
Of this total, 2,663 are children ages 541 and 2,080 are ages 12-17. 

Facilities and The after-school program operates within the Concord Community 

Equipment Center facility and has full use of the building. The current structure 

was built in 1983 and includes a small library run by the Indianapolis 
public library system. There are facilities both in- and out-doors for 
large motor activities, as well as equipment and space for small motor 
activities. Age-appropriate games, crafts, and sports equipment are also 
available. In addition, there are computers and a volunteer who comes 
in to teach the children how to use them. 

The large, clean, well-equipped, and self-contained facility affords 
separate rooms foi activities offered on a daily and/or weekly basis. In 
other words, if children choose to work on their homework or 
participate in the School is Cool club or a writing club, they will not be 
interrupted by children playing large motor-skill or other noisy games. 
There is also a "living room" used for small discussion groups, as well as 
a kitchen for cooking classes. 

Staffing A program director heads up a staff of three, including a home 

outreach worker (one of three Franciscan monks who have done their 
volunteer residency at the center), a part-time youth care worker, and a 
staffer who handles counseling and guidarce. Staff morale is high, and 
there is little turnover. Most staff live in the neighborhood and either 
are currently attending or have graduated from college. (One of the 
after-school staff is also the center's prekindergarten teacher and 
Jazzercise instructor.) 

The child-to-staff ratio is 8:1 for children ages 6 and under, 10:1 for 
ages 6-8, and 15:1 for ages 9-12. When the age range varies, the adult 
to child ratio is targeted to that of the youngest children in the group. 



Although this sludy'i telephone luivcy tltemptcd to icrecn out all "drop-in" protnmi, thii iftcr-ichoot prognm it one example 
of a program thatis in part drop-in but functioni like a regular, five-day profram - i.e., it provide* a lafe and ttnicturcd environment, 
is competently suffed, and has carefully crafted iu curriculum to meet the nccdi U children, some of whom attend daily and some of 
whom may attend only a day or two each week. 
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Nevertheless, there is considerable variation in child-to-staff ratios 
given the unpredictability of daily attendance. 

Services The Concord Community Center after-school program operates 3:00- 

6:00 p.m., Monday through Friday, essentially closing its facility to non- 
school-age children during those hours to enable staff to focus their 
time and energy on the after-school program. The program also 
provides activities for the children on school holidays and vacations. A 
summer day camp is available and attended by many of the same 
children (there is a separate registration fee). No additional special 
services are offered by the after-school program, though the center 
does afford parents a way to link up with other social service agencies 
in the city. 

Upon arrival at the Concord Community Center, the children are 
provided with a snack and allowed to choose the activity they would 
like to participate in that afternoon. To meet the program's goals, 
activities time is carefully allocated along the following lines: 10 
percent of activities time is devoted to musical expression and 10 
percent to art expression; 20 percent to small group activities and/or 
projects that provide children an opportimity to develop their social 
skills; IS percent to educational/academic endeavon; 25 percent to 
gross motor and/or high-energy activities; 10 percent to social issues, 
health, hygiene, and etiquette sessions or exercises; 5 percent to 
community projects, volunteering, and leadership opportunities; and 5 
percent to reporting, meals, and other miscellaneous necessities. 

In addition, club activities are offered on a regular basis; special self- 
esteem building exercises are held bi-monthly and a workshop session 
quarterly; two field trips per month are offered; and children are 
recruited for special interest groups (e.g., mentor programs, a police- 
sponsored camp). Organized sports, such as basketball and baseball 
teams, are also provided Cultural/ethnic diversity are recognized 
through activities such as ethnic foods at snack time, cultural themes 
for parties, and holidays/celebrations of minority groups. 

Linkages No formal linkages exist with the Indianapolis public schools. The 

social worker of one of the main feeder schools works closely with 
Concord Community Center staff in dealing with various situations 
affecting the children. School personnel expressed strong appreciation 
for the program, indicating that "students who attend Concord tend to 
get their homework done," and that "the Concord Center has been 
great in getting kids on track." The center's staff includes a director of 
social services who serves as a liaison between children/families and the 
assorted social service agencies in the area. 



Actiyities and 
Cuniadlum 




Parent Involvement After-school program staff regard the child as the client. Nevertheless, 

they have attempted to involve parents in a nimiber of ways, albeit with 
limited success. In one attempt to afford staff an opportunity to meet 
parents, all parents were required to register their children in person; 
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unfortunately, few showed up for registration. Staff then had to return 
to regular registration procedures. Parents and guardians are also 
invited to serve as chaperons on field trips, but few volunteer. Center 
staff attempted to organize a parent advisory panel for the after-school 
program, but this too has been only modestfy successful. 

Despite the hesitancy or inability of parents to become actively 
involved, the after*school program is enthusiastically received by 
parents, schools, and the client children. Parents note an appreciable 
difference in their youngsters since they joined the program. One 
mother credited program participation for the considerable decline in 
her children's level of hyperactivity, another mother expressed 
appreciation for the snacks the program offers each day, since money is 
tight and she doesn't aktrays have extra food in the house. 

Funding Under the auspices of its umbrella organization. Community Centers of 

Indianapolis, the Concord Community Center receives United Way 
support: The after-school program received $43,400 towards the 
$61,700 needed for the 1990-91 program year from the United Way. 
The center also raised $3,100 through fundraising efforts, received 
$9,800 through contract income, and took in an additional $4,000 
through program membership fees* The annual center membership fee 
is $5 for ages 12 and under, or $20 per family, and membership 
includes full after-school program participation throughout the 
academic year. 

Regulation This program is exempt from state licensing requirements because it 

provides less than foxir hours/day of school-age child care and maintains 
a high drop-in enrollment 

Evaluation There is no formal evaluation procedure. However, the executive 

director of the Concord Community Center reviews the after-school 
program four times each year, and evaluation questionnaires are sent to 
parents and children twice a year. Although staff performance is 
reviewed once '^h year, the process is now less formal than it once 
was, thanks to the longevity of staff as a whole and the enthusiasm they 
show on a daily basis. 
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KINDER CARE KLUBMATE PROGRAM 
IndianapoUs, IN 



SPONSOR: 

- Kinder Care, Inc. 

~ Wayne Towoiiup program founded in 1979 

LOCATION: 

- Kinder Care Cacilily 

~ Borden oq working & middle-dai* rcsidentUl 
neighboriK)oda 

CLIENTELE: 

~ Primahiy worldng parenu 
~ Ettimated 11% tamiliea have incoixiei below $15K 
~ Remainini 89% Ctmilies have inoofflea in $15-30K range 
~ 90% of children are Wtiite, 5% Afirican-Amencaii, 
5% Hispanic 

SERVICES: 

~ Hours 6:00^:00 am« 2:15-^:00 pm^ 5 dayi/wk 
~ Open school vacattona, snow & caiiy rdeaic day* 

- Separate sununer camp progmn 

FEES: 

~ Bcfofe-*chool, 

- After-acfaool onJy, or both before-A-aftcr, $37/wk 



MOOT IMPORTANT PROGRAM GOAL: 

- Adult supcrviiioo in a safe eovirooment 

PROGRAM SPACE: 

- Dedicated sp«oe in child-cart center 

- Uae oC playground 

ENROLLMENT: 
-AM:.N/A 

- PM: 26 ttudeata, gndea X-^ 
STTAFFING: 

- OuId-aUft ratio appcxsL 20:1 

- Director, 4 hrsMk; teacher, 16 hrsAvk 

SPECIAL STRENGTHS 

- Facility, tranapocUtioQ services 

- Natiooal reputation as child-care prcMder 

PROGRAM IMPROVEMSMT NEEDHISSUES; 

- Sboctage of subsidized slots & lack oi sliding fee scale 
dkoouiife IcwHocooe toiilics 

- Qirricuium modifications so offer children more choke* 
(a change already in progress) 



Sponsorship 



Program Goals 



CHeniek 



FacUities and 
Equipment 
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Kinder Care is a private, for-profit corporation engaged in providing 
child-care services across the nation. KIubMate is the school-age 
component of Kinder Care's infant through age 12 child-care services. 

KlubMate's primary goals are to provide supervision and a safe place 
for school-age children* Other important goals include children's 
completion of homework assignments and the provision of recreational 
activities and cultural and enrichment opportunities. 

The KIubMate program serves 26 children in grades 1 through 6, 
though most of those enrolled are in grades 1 to 3. Over 90 percent of 
the children are white; none have any handicapping conditions or 
special needs. The make-up of the adjacent neighborhoods ranges 
from very affluent to working-class. Tliree nearby elementaiy schools 
feed into the program. One school's bus transports the children 
directly to the program after school; the Kinder Care bus picks up at 
the other two schools and also delivers the few before-school program 
attendees to their respective elementary schools. 

Kinder Care has its own facility, and the KIubMate program is located 
in dedicated space within the building. The areas allocated to four age 
groups - toddler, preschool, kindergarten, and school-age - are all 
connected in a w^-less horseshoe, with each age-level contiguous to 
the next In addition to arts and crafts, board games, and books, the 
KIubMate program is equipped with Nintendo and a pool table. 
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Interior space is tight (e.g., there is no large motor-skills activity area), 
and the playground's equipment is mostly geared to preschoolers. 

Staffing The Kinder Care center director oversees and personally works with 

the KlubMate program about four hours/week. A part-time head 
teacher works 16 hours/week. Although a total of 26 children are 
enrolled in the program^ daily group size is maintained at 20 children, 
maximizing the 20:1 child-to*staff ratio. Although not required for 
employment, both the director and head teacher have bachelor's 
degrees. Starting hourly wages range from $4.25 upwards, depending 
on e}iperience and educational background 

Staff development is both available and reimbursable. All staff must 
undergo a 12-week probationary period with supervision and in-service 
orientation by the director. The company prefer that directors work 
their way up through the corporate laidder, and director training is 
available to prepare staff who wish to be considered for potential 
directorships. Kinder Care center directors meet with each other once 
a month at the district level and twice per year at the regional level. 
Although turnover at this Kinder Care facility has been high in the 
past, with three directors in two years, staffing has been stable and 
morale high since the arrival of the current director in 1991. 

Services The Kinder Care center is open mornings at 6 o'clock, Monday through 

Friday, providing breakfast and before-school supervision to about half 
the school-age children enrolled in the after-school programs. The 
KlubMate program operates 2:15-6:00 p.nL, Monday through Friday, as 
well as on school holidays and vacations, snow days, and in-service 
teacher workshop days. Kinder Care also provides a full-day camp 
during the summer. 

As noted above, transportation to and from local elementary schools is 
provided, either by the feeder school or (more often) by the center. 

An additional Kinder Care sendee is the provision of on-site 
kindergarten: 18 kindergartnen are currently served (in a program 
separate from KlubMate), including youngsters enrolled in the center's 
own half-day kindergarten and those who attend kindergarten 
elsewhere but spend the other half of the day receiving child-care 
services at the center. 




AdivMes and All school-age children are grouped together during the school year. 

Cumadum In the summer, however, the children are divided into two groups - 

KlubMates and Junior KlubMates. Staff plan for the group as a whole. 
Except for Nintendo and the pool table, most arts and crafis, coloring, 
board games, and activities are geared to primary age children. 
Children choose the activities they wish to participate in, and most 
activities take place in small groups. The completion of homework 
assignments is an important component of the curriculum: Children 
have two scheduled opportunities per day to complete homeworL 



A major curriculum feature is the opportunity for children to earn 
badges for mastering fim challenges (e.g.9 reading a book or completing 
a special project)* However, HubMatcs is currently downscaling the 
emphasis on badgat and exchanging it for a new program called NEON 
(New Exciting Opportunities Now). The NEON philosophy call for 
offering chfldren more choices of activities and making aU badge work 
optional This approach seems consistent with children's views on the 
IGubMates program: Whereas some chQdren expressed a desire for 
new and more "grownup" activities and equipment, most of the children 
seemed to like the program and noted how th^ especially enjoy 
playing pool and Nintendo with their friends. 

Unkaga No formal linkages cmt with the feeder schools or local community 

agencies, though occasionally an enrollment referral will be made by a 
school or school teachers w31 chat with KlubMate staff during pick-up 
time. High'School student interns sometimes serve at the center 

Pareni Involvement Parent involvement is based primarify on informal communication 

between parents and staff at the end of the day. More involvement is 
possible during the summer months when parents receive a weekly 
calendar of events and are invited to accompany the children on weekly 
field trips. Formal parent conferences are not held, but staff 
communicate with parents by phone if any problems arise. Outreach to 
new parents and families of chikiren already enrolled includes an 
annual open bouse and occasional spaghetti dinners. 

For parents whose primary concern is the safety and supervision of 
their children, the program is extreme^ well suited to meet those 
needs. Tlie national corporation's reputation and an open-Kkx)r policy 
that encourages parents to drop in at any time, promote parental trust 
and a belief that Kinder Care will provule quali^ care for their 
chikiren. Parents are also pkased that the program offen children 
time to complete their daily homework assignments. Many families also 
appreciate the continuity advantages a£Eorded by infant through age l2 
enrollment, enabling their chikiren to grow up with the center. 

Funding Some 90 percent of the program's budget is covered by parent fees, 

and 10 percent by state Title XX subsklies. ParenU pay $37/week, 
which includes before- and after-school care and breakfast The cost 
for before-cchool care only is $23/week. Hiere is no sliding fee scale. 
A 10 percent discount is available for employees whose company 
participates in Kiodustry, an employer supported child-care program. 

There are only 12 subsklized sk}ts at the Kinder Care center, but 23 of 
the 26 children who attend the KlubMate program pay the full fee. 
While there is an extensive waiting list for the few subsidized slou, 
KlubMate is losing clients for the full-fee stots, and is therefore 
necessarily embarking on an aggressive marketing campaign to regain 
some of the school-age enrollment that has been kxt to nearby newly 
mandated, less expensive, school-based programs. 
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Regulation Because the Kinder Care facility offers full-time preschool programs, 

the ceater must be licensed by the state of Indiana, and licensing 
includes the school-age care. 

Evahadon Kinder Care has no formal feedback or evaluation mechanism to assess 

its program, and there is no parent survey or questionnaire to 
systematically collect parent or child feedback. Staff are evaluated by 
the director annually. 
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TELEPHONE SURVEY SAMPLE DESIGN 



Overview The sample of before- and after-school child-care providers interviewed 

in the telephone survey is a nationally representative sample drawn 
from the universe of formal programs that care for children within the 
age range 5 through 13 years (i.e., enrolled in kindergarten through the 
eighth grade) for at least two hours per day four days per week. 
Home-based before- and/or after-school care by family day-care 
providers and individually an^anged activities such as music lessons or 
once-a-week scout meetings were excluded from the survey. 

The sample was selected in two stages. In the first stage, a sample of 
counties that are representative of counties in the United States was 
selected. In the second stage, a sample of providers within the counties 
selected in the first stage was selected. For the first-stage sample, we 
used the same representative sample of counties selected for A Profile 
of Child Care Settings Study (Kisker, Hofferth, Phillips, & Farquhar, 
1991) and the National Child Care Survey 1990 (Hofferth, Brayfield, 
Deich, & Holcomb, 1991). For those studies, counties across the 
nation were stratified according to region, metropolitan status, and 
poverty level, and sample counties were selected with probability 
proportional to the size of the population under age 5. 

In the second stage of the sampling, a stratified random sample of 
before- and/or after-school care providers from the counties selected in 
the first stage was drawn. In order to draw the provider sample, we 
assembled a sample frame list of eligible providers; stratified providers 
according to whether they were public school-based programs or not, 
and, if they were public school-based, whether or not they were 
associated with local education agencies (LEAs) with higher or lower 
proportions of school-age children living in families below the poverty 
level; and drew random samples of programs from each stratum. The 
stratification plan, shown in Table B-1 on the next page, required 
drawing sufficient samples to yield 1 ,SjO completed interviews with 
providers, some 840 of which were public school-based programs and 
460 were not based in public schools. Approximately half of the public 
school-based programs were to be drawn from lower-income LEAs and 
half from higher -income LEAs. 

In the following sections we describe the sampling for the telephone 
survey in more detail. First we describe the universe from which the 
sample was drawn and we present a detailed account of the selection of 
counties or primary sampling units for the study. Next we explain how 
before- and after-school programs were identified within the selected 
counties and describe the selection of samples of those programs for 
the telephone survey. The completed telephone survey sample sizes 
and the computation of sample weights are also presented. Finally, we 
discuss the precision of estimates from the survey data. Tables (except 
for Table B-1 below) and footnotes appear at the end of this appendix. 
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TABLE B-1 



PLAN FOR STRAUHCATION OF SAMPLE 



Strata 


N 


(1) Formal public schcx)l-based programs 


840 


(a) 


Ser/ing high proportions (>25%) 






of children in families below the 


420 




poverty level 




(b) 


Not serving high proportions of 


420 




chiidr-T in families below the 






pove. y level 




(2) Other formal programs 


460 


Total Formal Before- and After-School Programs 


1,300 



The universe of interest to this study includes formal, institutional 
programs that provide before- and/or after-school care for children 
within the age range 5 through 13 years (ix,, enrolled in kindergarten 
through the eighth grade) for at least two hoxirs per day four days per 
weelc Individually arranged activities such as music lessons or once-a- 
week scout meetings are excluded because their basic purpose is not to 
provide consistent child care within the full range of hours needed by 
most parents. Home-based before- and/or after-school care by family 
day-care providers or group day-care homes are also excluded from the 
universe, primarily for practical reasons.^ 

There are five groups of providers (which are not mutually exclusive) 
that were specifically included in the sample frame: 

■ Licensed before- and after-school programs; 

■ Public school-based programs; 

■ Church-operated programs; 

■ Programs operated by private schools; and 

■ Programs operated by youth organizations. 

As noted above, this study uses the same primary sampling imits (PSUs, 
or counties or clusters of counties) that were selected for A Profile of 
Child Care Settings Study (PCS) and the National Child Care Survey 
1990 (NCCS). The following subsections describe the selection of PSUs. 



The Universe of 
Before- and After- 
School Programs 



Selection of Primary 
Sampling Units 
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Sampling fraction. In order to determine the minimum PSU size, it was 
necessary to estimate the sampling fraction. Based on the estimated 
number of eligible early childhood programs in the United States, the 
overall sampling fraction was estimated to be 1 in 48 (which means that 
for every 48 providers eligible for the study, 1 was to be chosen for the 
sample). If we write the probability of selecting the ith PSU as P(Aj) 
and the probability of selecting the jth provider within the ith PSU as 
P(Bij), then the overall probability of selection takes the following 
form: 

P = P(A^) * P(Bij) = 1/48 

Thus, the sample was drawn so that neither the PSU component nor 
the provider component of the overall probability of selection could be 
less than 1/48, and small counties had to be grouped into larger clusters 
to bring their collective PSU selection probability up to 1 in 48. 

The selection eliminated very small counties (population under 5000) 
from the study. Although eliminating these counties from the sample 
will create a very small bias, the efiGciency of sampling and survey 
operations were considerably unproved by doing so. 

Stratification, After the smallest counties were eliminated, 2,863 
counties with a total 1986 population of 240,213,400 remained. These 
counties were divided into self-representing and non-self-representing 
imits.^ 

The sample consists of 100 PSUs. Each PSU theoretically represents 1 
percent of the population under age 5 (counting the five boroughs of 
New York City as one county). The largest 20 counties were selected 
with certainty (P(Ai) = 1.0). These PSUs are listed in Table B-2. 
Selecting this part of the sample in one stage reduces the clustering 
ejects in the total sample, in turn reducing standard errors and 
improving the precision of the sample estimates. 

The remaining counties and county clusters were divided into 40 non- 
self-representing strata, and the selection included two PSUs &om each 
of these non-self-representing strata* PSUs within each geographical 
region (north central, south, northeast and west) were further stratified 
into three categories based on metropolitan status. The first category 
includes counties with cities whose population is at least 100,000, so 
this is the most urban category. The second category includes all 
remaining metropolitan counties. The third category includes all non- 
metropolitan counties. Cross-classifying the four regions by the three 
urban/metropolitan status categories created the 12 groups of strata 
which were the basis of the sampling plan. Within these 12 groups the 
PSUs were further stratified on a third variable, the percentage of 
persons below the poverty level (Table B-3). The data for this 
stratification were taken &:om Census Bureau estimates of the percent 
of persons below the poverty level in 1979. 
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Sample selection methods. Rather than making sample selections 
proportional to the 1986 total p pulation, the measure of size (MOS) 
used was the estimated population under 5 years old. This was 
calculated as the product of the Census Bureau estimate of the total 
population in 1986 and the percentage of the 1984 population under 
age 5. 

The overall MOS was 13,345,265, making the average stratum size 
13345,265/40 or 333,632. The average stratum size was then used as 
the basis for dividing the 12 groups of strata into strata roughly equal in 
size as shown in Table B-4. Because data for the proportion of the 
population under age 5 for counties with an approximate total 1986 
population of less than 20,000 were missing from the Census Bureau 
estimates, this figure was imputed for counties with missing estimates. 

As mentioned previously, small counties were combined to create 
clusters with selection probabilities of 1 in 48 or greater. Two PSU's 
were selected per stratum. Then, the probability of selecting a non- 
self-representing PSU is: 

P(Ai) = 2*M0S(ahi)/SUMh 

where MOS(ahi) is the estimated population under age 5 for the ith 
county in the hth stratum, and SUMj^ = SjMOS(ahi). 

Sample selection process . The actual selection was made first by 
arranging the counties within each stratum alphabetically by state, 
thereby conforrnmg to the Census Bureau listing given in the 1988 
County and City Data Book. A running cumulative MOS was then 
calculated for each PSU, and using a random number table, the two 
PSUs whose cumulative MOS contained the chosen random digits were 
selected. 

In strata where most or all of the county MOSj were greater than or 
equal to the minimum MOS for the stratum, individual counties were 
randomly selected. In strata where the county MOSj tended to be less 
than the minimum MOS, the selection was made in three stages. First, 
a state within the stratum was selected using the random method 
described above. Next, counties whose MOS was less than the 
minimum MOS were combined into clusters based on geographic 
proximity. Finally, PSUs were randomly selected within the selected 
state. These steps saved the labor of creating county clusters in states 
not included in the sample in that stratum. Table B-5 lists the selected 
PSUs. 

Constructing the Identifying all school-age child-care programs within the 100 PSUs that 

Sample Frame met the study's criteria for inclusion was a formidable task that 

ultimately entailed some 19,300 telephone calls and the collection of 

nine file-cabinet drawers full of data. 
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Criteria fyr including before- and c^er-school programs . To be included 
in the sampling frame, a program had to satisfy all of the following 
conditions: 

(1) The program is center-based (i.e., family day-care providers or 
group day-care homes were excluded); 

(2) It provides a minimum of two hours of care four days per week 
for children between the ages of 5 to 13 years; and 

(3) It is not exclusively a drop-in program. 

Sources of before- and cfier-school program data . Thirty-five states and 
the District of Columbia are represented by the study's 100 PSUs. 
Some of these states do not require school-age child-care programs to 
be licensed; other states exempt certain kinds of school-age programs. 
Nevertheless, preschool child-care centers are generally licensed, and 
many also provide before- and after-school services. Therefore, the 
first step in identifying programs was to obtain all the relevant state 
(and m some cases, county or regional) licensing lists and to winnow 
out of those lists as many ineligible programs as possible. Some states 
provided lists of all licensed care (of all kinds), organized by county, 
city, and/or zip code. We then manually searched the lists to identify 
all center-based programs with zip codes contained within each PSU, 
though this identification was made without any evidence that the 
programs actually serve school-age children. This strategy of including 
child-care centers without confirmatory evidence that they offer before- 
or after-school care was possible only because any program that might 
later be selected for inclusion in the survey sample would first have to 
satisfy eligibility screening questions during the initial minutes of the 
telephone interview. (We thereby avoided enormous expenditures of 
time and cost in contacting each program to verify their school-age 
offerings.) 

About half the licensing agent .es separately license school-age child- 
care programs and thus were able to provide lists of licensed programs, 
or had the computer capability to effect special database searches and 
format their reports to our specifications; they cooperated by limiting 
printouts to the kinds of programs we were seeking in our PSU 
counties or, at minimum, by annotating the full lists to include the ages 
of children being served so that we might manually make appropriate 
determinations.^ Licensing agencies were also asked to forward copies 
of their licensing regulations to provide us with insights about the kinds 
of unlicensed before- and after-school programs we would have to 
discover through other means. 

Once the licensing lists were on their way to RMC, a telephone team 
was assembled to conmience the search for unlicensed programs. The 
team leader assumed responsibility for contacting all national- and 
state-level sources, designing data-collection forms, training staff, 
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answering any program screening questions that might arise, ''cleaning" 
and auditing all data collected, and generally overseeing the program 
identification process. 

National sources that were asked to share their lists or provide 
guidance in identifying before- and after-school programs included the 
following: 

a. National Association of Child Care Resource & Referral Agencies 
(NACCRRA) 

b. National School-Age Child Care (SACC) Alliance 

c. YMCA/USA 

d. Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 

e. National Center for Education Statistics (NOES) 

f. Council of Chief State School Officers 

g. National Association of Elementary School Principals (NAESP) 

h. Council for American Private Education (CAPE) 

i. National Association of Independent Schools (NAIS) 
j. National Catholic Educational Association (NCEA) 
k. National Society for Hebrew Day Schools 

1. Solomon Schechter Day School Association 
m. Friends Council of America 
n. National Lutheran Association 

0. Christian Schools Intemadonal/National Association of Christian 
Schools 

The office of the U.S. Postmaster General was also consulted 
concerning accurate, efficient methods of identifying all zip codes 
within each PSU. Also consulted were numerous national directories 
of private schools. 

State-level information, including lists and referrals to the appropriate 
personnel or offices, was obtained from the followmg: 

a. State and/or county or regional child-care licensing agencies 

b. Chief state school officer and/or state education agency contact 

c. State dependent care block grants administrator 

d. Child-care resource and referral offices within each state/county 

e. State Community Education Resources contact office 

f. State and/or county youth services/welfare office 

g. State Chapter 1 office 

h. National School-Age Child Care (SACC) Alliance members 

1. SACC m America study's provider list 

After mapping out each PSU on detailed road atlases (AAA and Rand 
McNally maps were used), identifying all cities and towns within the 
PSU, and listing their respective zip codes, staff proceeded to 
systematically call local sources within each town and city. Those 
sources, listwl in tlae approximate sequence with which the calls were 
made, include the following: 
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a. Public school district office 

b. Chamber of Commerce and/or town clerk or mayor's office 
(depending on size of the town) 

c. Municipal parks and recreation department 

d. Youth organizations - including YMCA, YWCA, boys clubs, girls 
clubs, YMHAA^WHA where appropriate 

e. United Way 

f. Salvation Army 

g. Religious institutions - Catholic diocese, others as appropriate 

h. Private schools 

NCES provided a directory listing all school districts, showing their 
counties, grade spans of the schools they represent, and telephone 
numbers; NCEA provided a similar directory that listed individual 
Catholic schools by diocese and city, as did several of the other national 
private school associations listed above. Identifying the telephone 
numbers of the other sources was often facilitated by state-level 
contacts or the use of telephone book yellow pages, some of which 
were mailed to us by the above parties or other field informants. Our 
calls generally also elicited additional names and programs to be 
contacted, and those leads were immediately pursued. 

ffow and what data were_obtained . Calls placed to the above sources 
identified the caller, indicated that we were conducting a national study 
of before- and after-school programs under a contract with the U.S. 
Department of Education, explained that the study focused on 144 
counties across the nation that were selected through statistical 
sampling procedures, ard noted that only those programs that met the 
above-articulated criteria were being included in the study. 

Calls to local sources were somewhat more direct: Typically, we first 
asked whether they offer an after-school program; if the reply was 
negative, we thanked them, often also probing to see whether they 
knew of other local agencies that might offer school-age care, and 
ended the conversation. Only if they responded in the affirmative 
would we launch into the purposes of the call, the conditions the 
program needed to meet to be included in our data collection efforts, 
etc. A few respondents (92 in all) required a written request for 
information that included the purpose of the study and/or assurances 
that the data (program names and addresses) would not be sold or 
otherwise distributed for any other purpose than the present study. 
Accordingly, a personalized letter, together with a copy of the study's 
abstract, was either mailed or faxed to them. 

Data obtained during the telephone calls included the following 
information: program name and address, director's name, telephone, 
whether the program is located in a public school or other kind of 
facility, and whether it is part of a multisite operation (in which case, 
we also obtained the same information about the other sites, if they too 
were located in the PSU, and noted which location was the main 
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headquarters). While talking with the telephone respondent, staff 
recorded these program data on specially designed data collection 
forms. 

In instances where large multisite programs were found (e.g., 18 
programs sponsored by a single organization) or an informant could 
provide a sizeable list of before- and after-school programs for a given 
area, respondents were encouraged to mail or fax their lists rather than 
provide the information by telephone. Accordingly, an estimated 350 
lists were received by mail or fax from local sources, particularly from 
large school districts. Catholic diocese offices, and metropolitan YMCA 
programs. Another estimated 125 lists were received from regional, 
state, or national sources listed above, most especially from resource 
and referral agencies serving urban areas. 

Telephone logs kept by each staff member and a telephone system that 
tracks outgoing calls by cost code showed that some 13,390 calls were 
made during the intensive eight-week data collection period, including 
calls to 1,371 public school districts. Another 5,910 calls were placed 
during the subsequent six-week period, mostly to follow up with 
individuals and organizations that had promised but failed to forward 
lists of before- and after-school programs. 

Staff members engaged in the program identification telephone task 
were each assigned specific PSUs; daily team meetings and the physical 
location of staff in or near the team leader's office facilitated close 
supervision and immediate attention to any questions that arose during 
the course of the calls. As the telephone calls for each PSU were 
completed, the team leader reviewed the hand-written data sheets and 
field-generated lists, checking them for completeness and legibility of 
information and for the accuracy of zip code inclusion within the PSU. 
The RMC team leader also manually scanned the data to eliminate 
redundancies, identified the sources (e.g., local calls, school district, 
diocese), and over a period of several weeks forwarded the data 
organized by PSUs to Mathematica Policy Research (MPR) for entry 
into the computer database. In addition, she regularly made quality 
control checks of the identification process by randomly phoning 
programs to verify that they indeed offer school-age care that meets the 
study's criteria. 

Data entry, elimination of redundancies, reports . Upon receipt of PSU 
data at MPR, the handwritten data sheets and other lists of programs, 
including the state licensing lists, were input into the before- and after- 
school sample frame database. Since data were forwarded over a 
several week period, frequent status reports were generated showing 
the sources of data for each PSU that had already been received and 
entered. Once data collection had ended, the computer assisted in 
eliminating redundancies between licensing lists and programs identified 
through other sources, though manual checking was also required. 



At this point, the sampling frame was complete and a report was 
produced showing the number of before- and after-school programs in 
each PSU and their distribution by stratum (e.g., public school-based 
programs in lower-income LEAs, public school-based programs in 
higher-income LEAs, and other programs). 

Cautions regarding kinds of programs incbtded or excluded The results 
of any search of this nature inevitably include some programs that do 
not technically meet the study's conditions for inclusion and reject or 
miss others that qualify. Erroneous inclusion of programs, however, 
posed no serious problem, since such programs eventually were 
screened out at the interviewing stage of the telephone survey. In 
building the sample frame for this study our concerns therefore focused 
on the omission of eligible programs. We attempted to internally 
control the completeness with which before- and after-school programs 
were identified by two means: 

(1) Close supervision of staff and the use of data source checklists 
ensured that all the sources listed above were systematically 
contacted in every town and city within each of the PSUs. 

(2) Because of the use of multiple sources at the local level, a fairly 
high level of program redundancies were expected to occur, 
especially within small towns and rural areas and in 
metropolitan areas served by efGcient resource and referral 
agencies. Where redundancies failed to occur with any logical 
frequency, staff members delved deeper; in small towns, this 
often entailed calling church rectories, librarians, school 
secretaries, police or fire departments. In large cities, routine 
sources invariably suggested many names of loiowledgeable 
community people who could be contacted for additional clues 
about where else to search. 

The exclusion of programs that did not meet the study's criteria was 
controlled through close supervision of staff and the immediate referral 
of all questions to the team leader, who in turn sought further 
clarification from the study's principal investigator as necessary. 

Nevertheless, we acknowledge four known sources of erroneous 
inclusion or exclusion: day-care centers, programs that are really drop- 
in programs, programs located within private non-denominational 
schools, and programs operating on college campuses. 

The sheer numbers of licensed day-care centers made it unfeasible to 
phone each facility to ascertain whether care for school-age children is 
provided,^ Rather, we relied upon state licensing lists, only about half 
of which contained clues as to which centers offered before- and after- 
school programs. As previously noted, ineligible programs were 
screened out during survey interviewing, and rates of ineligibility were 
taken into account in the calculation of sample weights. 
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For the identification of drop-in programs, we primarily relied on 
telephone respondents' own perspective of their progr am; if they 
claimed they were not a drop-in program, we generally assumed tliis 
was true and included them. In many cases (involving perhaps as many 
as 200 programs), however, the determination was a judgment call 
made by the team leader after probing into program operations (e.g., 
enro!lment/sign-in procedures, fluctuations in daily attendance, kind of 
programming/curricular structure, nature of staffing and child-to-staff 
ratios, and location of program). As a result, many programs sponsored 
by boys and girls clubs, scout organizations, and parks and recreation 
departments were excluded; others, such as one of the programs visited 
in this study (see Appendix A), were allowed, not only because they do 
not perceive themselves to be drop-in programs but also because they 
seem to represent a new model of program aimed at consistent before- 
and after-school care within an educationally focused setting, one that 
affords a well-structured program but suits parents and children who do 
not require services four or five days per week. As with anticipated 
errors arising out of the decision to include day-care centers for which 
we had no definitive information that they provide school-age care, we 
reasoned that any such programs that were exclusively drop-in would 
eventually be identified and screened out of the survey sample at the 
telephone mterview stage and that the errors would be taken into 
account in the calculation of sample weights. 

Programs located in private schools (especially those that are non- 
denominational, independent, or proprietary) and on college campuses 
posed an almost insurmountable challenge. Many states do not require 
the licensing of private schools, and many of the schools cannot afford 
or choose not to belong to national associations. Further, no complete 
directory of the nation's private schools exists; the directories that are 
available (which typically charge a fee for the school's inclusion) list 
thousands of schools, and only a small number of the schools highlight 
in their descriptive narratives any reference to providing after-school or 
extended-day care. Moreover, many of the schools listed in the 
directories are boarding schools, where after-school programming is 
traditionally the time for sports and club activities but is not considered 
an after-school child-care program per se. For this reason, boarding 
schools were excluded. Day schools listed in the directories (and in 
other lists provided by national associations), however, were phoned; if 
the respondent (usually the school's director/headmaster and/or 
assistant) indicated that the after-school activities were a standard part 
of the curriculum, the program was not included. If, however, the 
after-school component was completely optional (e.g., a large number 
of children left the school grounds, or parents were expected to pay 
extra for the late-afternoon hours), the program was included in the 
study. Such determinations were generally made by the team leader. 

Similar identification problems apply to campus-based programs. No 
national listing of campus child-care facilities exists.^ We therefore 
routinely phoned only prominent colleges and universities within each 
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PSU and any others that were marked on the atlas maps. Given the 
extremely low yield of programs identified during these calls, it may be 
that there are not many campus-based programs. 

Accxiracy and completeness of the sample frame . In constructing the 
sample frame, we expended every effort to assure the inclusion of all 
before- and after-school programs that met the study's criteria and to 
exclude those that did not. Such efforts included the following: (a) a 
thorough and systematic approach to collecting program names and lists 
at the national, state, and local levels; (b) a trained and closely 
supervised telephone team whose members ultimately completed 19,300 
telephone calls and collected some nine file-cabinet drawers full of 
data; and (c) problem solving (such as the further probing of candidate 
programs to weigh their eligibility for the study), quality control, and 
data review/cleaning by the telephone team's leader, whose membership 
on the full study's research team also meant that she regularly kept 
other study members informed of the methods and process of program 
identification and sought their input and feedback. 

In the absence of a uniform requirement for statewide licensing of 
before- and after-school programs across the nation, which would have 
made building the sample frame a relatively straightforward and error- 
free task, the sole basis for our claims to completeness is our reliance 
on professional judgment, research competency, and maximal effort 
The margin of error is simply imknowable, though we estimate it to be 
extremely small. However, errors arising from our improper inclusion 
of programs in the sample frame that do not meet the study's criteria 
were identified and screened out of the survey data at the telephone 
interview stage and/or at the post-survey data cleaning stage, and the 
errors were taken into account in the calculation of sample weights 
prior to the analysis of data, (See Table B-6 at the end of this 
appendix.) 

Sampling Providers Selecting stratifying variables. The stratification of school-age programs 

within PSUs was driven by the need to obtain minimum sample sizes 
for certain subgroups within the constraints of an overall sample size of 
1,300 programs. We identified public school-based programs and 
among public school-based programs, those that serve proportionately 
more low-income children, as subgroup* for which it is important to 
produce precise estimates of levels and characteristics of care. 
Therefore, we stratified the sample according to whether or not the 
program is located in a public school and in addition, further stratified 
the subsample of public school-based programs according to whether or 
not they are located in LEA attendance areas in which more than 25 
percent of the school-age children live in families with incomes below 
the poverty level. It was necessary to oversample providers among 
public school-based programs and public school-based programs that 
serve low-income children in order to produce precise sample estimates 
for those groups. 
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Establishing sampling rates . Based on resource constraints and the need 
for precise survey estimates for key subgroups, the desired sample size 
and allocation of the sample was 1,300 programs, including 840 public 
school-based programs (half in higher-income LEAs and half in lower- 
income LEAs) and 460 other programs not based in public schools. 
This sample allocation required oversampling public school-based 
programs in higher poverty areas and to a lessei degree, other public 
school-based programs. However, within each of these groups, the 
sampling strategy was to: 

■ Make sampling rates as nearly equal as is practical, and 

■ Minimize variation among the non-self-representing PSUs in 
the number of programs selected per PSU.^ 

To set sampling rates, we first prepared our best estimates of the 
numbers of school-age programs (N^) of each type t in each PSU. We 
then established the within-PSU sampling rate for each type-P(B|j^). 

From the earlier discussion of selection of PSUs, recall that the overall 
probability of selection is the product of the probabilities for each 
stage: 

P = P(Ai) * P(Bip. 

Similarly, the overall probability of selection for each type of program 
(Pt) is: 

P, = P(Ai) * P(By^. 

To keep the values of Pj equal, we set the within-PSU probability: 

PCByO = P,/P(Ai). 

Since we did not have an overall estimate of the population, Pj had to 
be estimated. First, we established a preliminary overall probability for 
each type of program (PjO: 

p.* = n./2Nu. 

where n^ is the desired number of selections overall and 2Njj is the sum 
of the population totals of type t over all of the PSUs. 

Next, we defined a preliminary within-PSU probability. However, some 
PSUs contained too few programs to allow equal probability selection, 
so in these PSUs, where is greater than or equal to P(Aj), we 
selected all school-age programs in the PSU: 

P(By^* -Pt^/P(Ai) ifP,, <P(Ai) 
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P(B,,)' = 1.0ifP,>P(AO 



Then, the estimated number of selections of programs of type t in the 
ith PSU (nti') is: 

n^' = P(Bij.)' * N,, 

and: 

n; = Sn',. 

In cases where n^' did not equal the desired number of selections (n^) 
we adjusted the second stage probability as follows: 

P(By,) = 1.0ifP(By,)' = 1.0 

P(Bij,) = P(BijO' * (n,/(n,' - n^) if PCB^,)' < 1.0. 

where n^j^ is the number of programs selected in PSUs where P(Bij J' = 
1.0. 

Completed Sample Table B-6 summarizes the final allocation of the sample among the 

Sizes strata described above. Interviews were completed with 1,304 before- 

and after-school programs. Subsequent to completing the telephone 
siirvey, a careful review of the telephone interview responses during 
data cleaning in iate fall 1991 caused us to reduce the number of 
eligible programs prior to final data analysis to 1^289, of which 850 
were public-school-based programs and 439 were other types of 
programs. (Of the 15 programs thus eliminated, 14 had not initially 
identified themselves as exclusively drop-in programs, and the screening 
questions thus failed to eliminate them; however, during the course of 
the telephone interview, they reported that 100 percent of their after- 
school enrollment attended on a drop-in basis. Similarly, the other 
eliminated program reported an after-school enrollment of 1,700 
children with a large proportion of children (60 percent) attending on a 
drop-in basis, indicative either of the program's essentially drop-in 
nature, a reporting or data entry error, or the program's extreme 
outlier status as a conventional after-school program operating at a 
single site.) 

Approximately half (426) of the 850 eligible public-school-based 
programs interviewed were located in lower-income LEAs, and the 
other half (424) were situated in higher-income LEAs. 

Respoiise rates to the survey were high. Overall, 91 percent of the 
eligible programs sampled completed the survey. Response rates 
ranged from 87 percent for the non-public-school-based programs to 96 
percent for the public-school-based progt; ms in higher-income LEAs. 
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Sample Weigfiis Sample weights adjust the distribution of the sample to that found in 

the population. In the survey of before- and after-school care 
providers, the distribution of the sample was not proportional to that of 
the population of providers because: 

■ The probabilities of selection varied both within and across 
types of providers;^ 

■ Rates of eligibility varied across types of providers and 
strata, and between PSUs within strata; and 

■ Response rates varied across types of providers and strata, 
and between PSUs within strata. 

If sample weights did not correct the disproportionality introduced by 
these three factors, some groups would be over-represented in the 
sample, and others would be under-represented. Because these groups 
may differ from each other in ways that are important to the study, this 
over- and under-representation could lead to biased estimates being 
made from the survey data.^ 

Separate sets of sample weights were computed for each of the three 
types of providers; namely, public school-based programs in higher- 
income LEAs, public school-based programs in lower-income LEAs, 
and programs not based in public schools. Since the sample was 
selected in two stages and probabilities varied among PSUs, weights 
were calculated on a PSU-by-PSU basis. Some PSUs were combined 
before computing the weights because in a few PSUs there were no 
survey responses or no population for one or more groups of providers. 

The sample weights have three components corresponding to the 
sources of disproportionality discussed above. The first component of 
the weights corrects for differing probabilities of selection, the second 
adjusts for differences in eligibility rates^ and the third adjusts for 
differences in response rates. Tlie first component of each program's 
sample weight is the inverse of its cumulative probability of selection 
(the product of the probabilities of selection at the first and second 
stages). Those v/ith lower probabilities of selection are under- 
represented in the sample and are weighted up, while those v^th higher 
probabilities of selection are over-represented in the sample and are 
weighted down. The first component of the weights served as a 
preliminary weight for computing eligibUity and response rates. 

The second component of the each program's sample weight adjusts for 
differing eligibility rates. Eligibility rates are defijied as the ratio of the 
(weighted) number of eligible programs in the PSU to the total 
(weighted) number of programs for which eligibility was determined. 
The eligibility rate adjustment is lower in PSUs with lower eligibility 
rates, reflecting the estimate that the population there is smaller than 
was initially assumed. 
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Finally, the third component of each program's sample weight is the 
inverse of the response rate, defined as the weighted number of 
completed interviews divided by the weighted estimate of the number 
of interviews attempted with eligible providers. This adjustment 
ensures that the responses in each PSU are weighted up to the eligible 
sample in the PSU. If the adjustment were not made, PSUs with high 
levels of nonresponse would be under-represented compared to those 
with lower levels of nonresponse. 

The net effect of these components of the weights is to adjust the 
sample total in each PSU (or group of PSUs) to the population total 
for that PSU. 

Design Effects Departures from simple random sampUng }^ Standard formulas for 

computing sampling errors (such as those typically used in statistical 
software packages) are based on the assumption that the data being 
analyzed are obtained from a simple random sample. A simple random 
sample has three characteristics pertinent to sampling errors. First, it is 
an element sample, which means that the units being analyzed are 
sampled directly rather than as part of larger units. Secondly, every 
element in the sample has an equal chance of being selected. In other 
words, it is an equal probability or self-weighting sample. Finally, a 
simple random sample is not stratified The sampling error for a 
sample which does not have these characteristics will usually be quite 
different than the sampling error that would result from a simple 
random sample of the same size. 

The sample drawn for the National Study of B^^fore- and After-School 
Programs is a complex sample that differs from a simple random sample 
according to each of these three characteiistics. This study's sample is 
not an element sample because the sample was selected in stages; PSUs 
were selected in the first stage, and programs were selected within 
PSUs in the second stage.^^ This multi-stage selection results in a 
clustering effect, which arises because elements within a cluster (PSU) 
tend to resemble each other more than they resemble the general 
population. The greater the homogeneity of programs within PSUs, 
the greater the design effect of clustering.^ ^ 

This study's sample is also not an equal probability or self-weighting 
sample, for reasons discussed in the last section. The use of sample 
weights, like clustering, tends to increase sampling error, although this 
is not uniformly the case. In some instances the weights are positively 
correlated with study variables, in which case the weighted variance will 
be smaller than the unweighted variance, 

Finally, this study's sample is stratified. Stratification, to the extent that 
the variance within strata is small relative to the population variance, 
will result in smaller sampling error. 
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In estimating design effects for the study's sample, sample variances 
were computed for a selected set of representative variables. Design 
effects were computed by comparing these variances to estimates of the 
variance in a simple random sample of the same size. Because the 
programs in the self-representing PSUs were in essence sampled 
directly, they are not subject to a clustering effect; thus, the design 
effect calculations in the self-representing PSUs accoimted only for the 
effects of weighting. For these PSUs, design effects were calculated for 
each selected variable as the weighted variance^^ divided by the 
estimate of the simple random sample variance.^^ The design effects 
for several variables were then averaged to create a more stable 
estimate of the effect of weighting in the self-representing PSUs. 

For the remainder of the sample, the calculations estimated the effects 
of both weighting and clustering. Weighted estimates of the clustered 
variance and the overall design effect were computed for each variable. 
Then average overall design effects were estimated for the groups and 
subgroups of various sizes. 

Overall representativeness of the study^s sample . We have just described 
in detail the methods used for selecting the primary sampling units, 
constructing the sample frame, sampling providers, and weighting the 
sample to adjust its distribution of programs to that found in the 
general population. These methods produced an approximately 
representative national sample of before- and after-school programs 
that met the study's criteria for inclusion - i.e., a nationally 
representative sample of center- and school-based before-and after- 
school programs that serve children ages 5 to 13 years and provide a 
minimum of two hours of ca:'e four days per week and not exclusively 
on a drop-in basis. 

We wish to acknowledge, however, two specific reservations about the 
representativeness of the study*s sample. First, the percentage of 
licensed programs may be biased upward due to the difficulty of 
identifying non-regulated before- and after-school programs (i.e., those 
exempt from state or county licensing) within 144 counties of the 
nation for inclusion in the sample frame. And second, while a variety 
of procedures were used to ensure that the sample of programs drawn 
for the telephone survey was representative of the sample frame, the 
sample frame itself may not be entirely representative of ^ formal 
before- and after-school programs in the country. In addition to the 
difficulty of identifying non-licensed programs, the program criteria 
(center-based programs that provide a minimum of two hoiu:s of care 
four days per week and not exclusively on a drop-in basis) shaped the 
sample frame. Thizs excluded were an unestimable nimiber of 
programs that take place after school on a drop-in and/or membership 
basis (e.g., many of those operated by parks and recreation agencies, 
youth service organizations, community centers), as well as specially 
arranged after-school activities (e.g., music lessons, cultural/language 
classes, sports teams) and all non-center (e.g., group or home) care. 
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TELEPHONE SURVEY OF BEFORE- 
AND AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



The CATI System The telephone survey was administered using a computer assisted 

telephone interviewing system (CATI) at MPR's telephone center. In 
comparison to telephone surveys conducted using paper questionnaires, 
CATI surveys afford several advantages, including greater flexibility in 
tailoring questionnaires to different types of school-age child-care 
providers using the software's branching capabilities, the reduction of 
data entry errors through the use of range and consistency checks built 
into the software, and the ability to produce timely and detailed reports 
on survey progress and interviewer performance. In addition, CATI's 
automatic scheduling feature controls the scheduling of any callbacks 
that may be required and allows the supervisor to determine the 
priority sequence and timing of interviewer assignments. 

The survey questionnaire, probes, and definitions were programmed 
onto the CATI system, debugged, tested, and carefully compared to the 
paper questionnaire to ensure that the skip logic and question wording 
was accurate. (Appendix C contains the full survey instrument.) 
Additional testing and debugging took place as a result of practice 
interviews conducted during interviewer training. 

Interview Training Because the flow of questions and implementation of complex skip 

patterns are automatically controlled in a CATI survey, training focused 
on providing interviewers with an adequate understanding of the study 
and sufficient familiarity with the instnmient's items. More specifically, 
training provided the following: 

(1) A comprehensive explanation of the purpose of the study, 
aimed at enabling interviewers to gain cooperation during the 
initial contact with respondent"; 

(2) A review of standard interviewing principles and techniques, 
including nondirective probing, aimed at equipping interviewers 
for collecting unbiased data; 

(3) A detailed review of the survey instrument, with attention to 
skip patterns and definitions of all items; and 

(4) Practice ivith the survey instrument, starting with straight- 
forward practice interviews and culminating with interviews of 
greater complexity. 

The CATI team assembled by MPR included 16 interviewers, drawn 
primarily from the company's ranks of experienced interviewers. 
Of this group, 14 had previously used CATI, and five had prior 
experience interviewing child-care providers or other professionals. 
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The interviewers were supervised by two MPR professional staff 
members, who also intensively monitored the calls using a silent 
monitoring telephoneMdeo screen arrangement designed to provide 
interviewers with almost instantaneous feedback on their performance. 

How the Interviews Prior to commencing the survey, the mainfirame computer file 

Were Conducted containing contact information for the selected sample of before- and 

after-school programs was downloaded into a file accessible to the 
CAT! system, enabling CATI to be used for personalizing survey 
questions, producing individual letters to program directors in advance 
of the phone calls, generating mailing labels, setting up case contact 
sheets, and generally controlling the sample. Data contained in this 
CATI sample file included the name of each program, director's name, 
address, telephone number, stratification variables, and an indicator 
identifying the sample replicate in which the program was selected. 

Because introductory letters that explain the purpose of the study and 
its sponsorship typicaUy reduce non-participation in surveys, 
personalized letters were sent to the first replicate of sampled providers 
before the telephone calls got underway. The advance letters also 
indicated that participation in the survey was voluntary, included brief 
work sheets to enable them to prepare ahead of time for questions that 
might require information from program records (e.g., enrollment by 
age, fee structure), and provided a toll-free number for further 
questions and/or for scheduling the telephone interview at the 
provider's convenience. Advance letters to additional replicates of 100 
providers were mailed on a weekly basis. 

The telephone interviews were conducted from mid-February 1991 to 
mid- June, Monday through Friday, between 9 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. E.S.T. 
Depending on the complexity of the program, the length of the 
interview ranged from 20 minutes to more than an hour. On average, 
it took 43 minutes to complete an interview, but because program 
directors often could not remain on the telephone for long periods of 
time, some interviews were completed in segments. It took an average 
of 11 calls or 1.95 hours to schedule and complete an interview. 

As noted above, a total of 1,304 interviews were completed, for a 
response rate of 91 percent of the eligible cases released. In part, the 
high response rate was achieved when, in late AiprH 1S>91 after 80 
percent of the eligible cases released had been already been 
interviewed, MPR followed up by phone a refusal conversion letter 
mailed on Wellesley stationery (and bearing Michelle Seligson's name). 
The high response rate was also the result of the sensitive manner in 
which the programs were approached: Providers were sent the advance 
mailing preparing them for the call; the aid of secretaries and teachers 
in scheduling intetviews was enlisted; interviews were scheduled at the 
convenience of respondents; and the purpose and importance of the 
study were emphasized, as well as the reasons why it is in respondents' 
interest for the government to be well informed regarding child-care 
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issues. The refusal conversion calls were handled with similar care by 
an interviewer specially trained for this delicate task. 

Quality Controls Throughout the telephone survey process, interviewers were supervised 

by MPR professional staff members knowledgeable about the study. 
Daily status reports were run to show daily and cumulative distributions 
of eligible completions, refusals, other interim or final statuses, and 
unrele-ased sample by stratum. These reports enabled project staff to 
monitor completion rates and eligible sample size by stratum, as well as 
to measure individual interviewer performance by number of calls 
made, calls completed, refusals, time per completed call, number of 
calls per refiisal, and total hours logged into the CATI system. Also 
frequently run were reports sunmiarizing item nonresponse rates for 
key variables by interviewer, enabling project managers to minimize 
sources of interviewer variability. 

As interviews were completed, the data were moved into a separate 
CATI directory for coding and data cleaning. Weekly CATI cleaning 
reports enabled project supervisors to monitor the percentage of 
critical items coded as "don't know" or "refused," and where necessary, 
repeat calls were made to those programs. The data cleaning process 
also checked all responses for acceptable values and logical consistency 
withm the full data record. 

Analysis of Survey After the interviewing was completed and all data had been reviewed 

Data for completeness and consistency, the data were reformatted into 

computer files that were used to create analysis files. Statistical 
Analysis System (SAS) software was then used to read the raw data 
files and create SAS and SPSS/PC data files for analysis by RMC. All 
data were weighted to take into account different sampling probabilities 
and response rates in different sampling strata, thereby enabling us to 
present percentages and means that are best estimates of the 
population characteristics. 

Sample Corfidence In any statistically based study of this nature, it is especially important 

Intervals that data be presented in a manner that is readily accessible to readers 

from non-technical backgi'ounds. With this in minr* we offer a few 
comments to guide the interpretation of results presented in the tables 
throughout this final report. 

Standard errors of measurement are not shown in tables that report 
proportions. Instead, Table B-7 at the end of this appendix provides 
the half-widths of the 95 percent confidence intervals for sample 
proportions. (A half-width of a 95 percent confidence interval 
corresponds to 1.96 times the standard error, or approximately twice 
the standard error of the sample proportion.) These bands of 
confidence - intervals within which the proportion of programs 
nationwide would most probably fall - allow one to extrapolate from 
the sample of programs examined in this study (or a subgroup thereof) 
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to the national **universe" of before- and after-school programs that fit 
tlie study's criteria. 

For example, Table III-9 shows that 73 percent of the study sample's 
1,289 programs provide both before- and after-school care. Using 
Table B-7, we can then conclude with 95 percent confidence that 70 to 
76 percent of the nation's center- or school-based child-care programs 
that meet this study's program criteria offer both before- and after- 
school sessions. (Sample size = 1,289; proportion measured = 0.7; 
half-width value = .03, or 3 percentage points above and below the 
reported sample proportion of 73 percent.) 

As another example, looking at Table 11-4 we see that children in 
grades K-3 make up 69 percent of all after-school program enrollments, 
out of a total sample size of 1,203 programs that reported providing 
such care. Using Table B-7, we can then assert with 95 percent 
confidence that among programs which fit the study's criteria, children 
in grades K-3 comprise from 66 percent to 72 percent of the nation's 
after-school program enrollments. (Sample size = 1,200; proportion 
measured = 0.7; half-width value = .03, or 3 percentage points above 
and below the reported sample proportion of 69 percent.) 

For the full sample of 1,289 before- and after-school programs, the 
half-widths of the 95 percent confidence intervals range from 2 to 4 
percentage points, depending on the value of the estimated proportion. 
It is important that the reader keep in mind this confidence band when 
interpreting the sample proportions reported herein. The sample 
proportions reported in a representative national study such as this one 
are convenient approximations that can be conventionally "read" as 
national proportions (for instance, in the previous example it would be 
entirely appropriate to state that children in grades K-3 make up 69 
percent of the nation's after-school program enrollments). However, 
the confidence interval provides a more accurate estimate of the 
"universe" by signifying the extent of the standard error that has been 
statistically introduced in using the sample proportion to estimate 
characteristics of the total population. 

It is also worth pointing out that the smaller the sample size, the 
greater the half-width value of the 95 percent confidence interval. 
Thus the 2 to 4 percentage point range for the full sample of 1,289 
programs increases to an 8 to 14 percentage point spread for a small 
subset of 50 programs. 

Significant Differences Another important statistical concept that aids readers' interpretation 
Between Groups of our findings is the notion of significant difference, of whether the 

difference between two groups is anything more than the result of 
chance or natural variation. Table B-8 displays statistically significant 
differences between the proportions of sample subgroups. 
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Consider, for example, Table V-1, which shows that 91 percent of the 
538 programs that primarily serve children from low-income families 
include the provision of cultural and enrichment opportunities as a 
program purpose/goal, compared with only 83 percent of the 652 
programs serving higher-income families. To determine whether this 
difference is of any statistical significance or is merely a sample 
fluctuation that can be attributed to chance, the reader would consult 
Table B-8, where it would become clear that the difference between 
the two kinds of programs is indeed significant, (Align the two group 
sample sizes to reflect 600 and 500; look for the smaller proportion of 
the two samples, the 0.8 colimm; to be statistically significant at the 95 
percent level of confidence, the two proportions need to have a 
difference of 8 percentage points - which, of course, they do, albeit 
just barely.) It is only because of this statistical difference that we can 
conclude, with 95 percent confidence, that before- and after-school 
programs primarily serving low-income families are more likely to focus 
on the provision of cultural and enrichment opportunities than are 
programs that serve higher-income populations. Had the proportions 
not been statistically different, one could only have concluded that both 
kinds of programs are equally focused on the provision of cultural and 
enrichment opportunities. 

Differences between groups range from 6 to 21 percentage points, 
depending both on the san;ple size of the respective subgroups and the 
values of the estimated proportions. Generally, as the sample sizes 
decrease and the proportions approach 50 percent, the difference 
between the two groups needs to be greater to reach statistical 
significance at the 95 percent confidence level. 

In comparing program characteristics across sample subgroups, our 
narrative discussion of the study's findings addresses only those 
differences found to be statistically significant at the 95 percent 
confidence (or .05 alpha) level. 
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THE SITE VISITS 



Purpose of the Site This study is based upon the data obtained from a telephone survey of 

Visits a nationally representative sample of some 1,300 before- and after- 

school programs and site visits to 12 programs located in three 
communities that were included in the national survey sample. 

The site visits were designed to supplement the national statistics 
collected through the telephone survey and to enhance our 
interpretation of the survey data. The site visits also provided an 
opportunity for examining firsthand some of the current issues in 
school-age child care, such as varying partnership arrangements, space 
accommodations, curriculum focus, and staffing patterns. 

With 12 programs in our site visit sample, we essentially had 11 
replicates for testing hypotheses generated from the relations observed 
at any one site. In addition, we had three communities m which we 
were able to examine interrelations among programs and community 
context Although this type of cross-site/-program analysis dififers from 
statistical analysis of large-scale survey data, there is a long social 
science tradition supporting its validity. The differences of purpose in 
case studies and statistical surveys is explained by Robert K Yin 
(1984), a leading proponent of case study methodology, in this way: 

[Qase studies, like experiments, are generalizable to theoretical 
propositions and not to populations or imiverses. In this sense, 
the case study, like the experiment, does not represent a 
"sample,** and the investigator's goal is to expand and generalize 
theories (analytic generalization) and not to enumerate 
frequencies (statistical generalization), (p. 21) 

Green and David (1984) make a similar point: 

The sample [of cases] represents the population adequately to 
the extent that it allows the cross-site analysis to take into 
accoimt all the reasonable and relevant combinations of 
contextual conditions that might serve to qualify or limit 
conclusions from the study, (p. 83) 

Rationale for Selecting Yin notes that site selection procedures must logically follow from the 
Sites and Programs To purposes of the research itself and that the appropriate selection of 
Visit sites requires painstaking professional judgment: "Any use of multiple- 

case designs should follow a replication, not a sampling, logic, and an 
investigator must choose each case carefully" (Yin, 1984, p. 53). 

Rather than randomly selecting programs, our design sought to select 
programs that (a) exhibited the phenomena that the study was designed 
to better understand, (b) illustrated the range of variation that exists in 
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the delivery of school-age child care, and (c) served communities in 
different ways. 

We therefore first looked for programs that were well established and 
fully functioning (i.e., not new or about to close down), particularly 
those that served low-income neighborhoods and were based in schools. 
Secondly, in constructing the list of programs to be visited, we 
attempted to select programs that did not all ''look alike," i.e., they 
differed on key variables such as enrollment size, grade span and 
minority composition of children, proportions of low income families 
being served, program purposes and sponsorship, and the kinds of 
activities routinely offered children, hi addition, we aimed for different 
geographical regions of the country and variation in the kinds of 
facilities in which the programs were housed (e.g., center- or school- 
based). We thus sought to ensure maximum diversity on the variables 
most important to the study. Finally, we strove to identify programs 
within the same cities but which seemed to be serving their 
communities in different ways and whose formal relationships and 
coordination with the school district, community organizations, and 
parents would also provide variation. 

Methods for Selecting A three-step selection process was followed: 
Sites and Programs to 

Visit (1) Using program data and constructed variables obtained during 

the study's telephone survey of 1,304 programs, we first 
attempted to identify programs that were of high or above- 
average quality. A program was classified as "high quality*' if 
any two of the following conditions were true: its child-to-staff 
ratio was better than the median ratio obtained in the survey; 
its staff turnover was below the median; staff traim'ng was 
higher than the average; and the program was accreditc^l. 
These criteria, combined with information on staff salaries and 
staff levels of education, were used to create an index that 
served as a proxy for "quality/ All surveyed programs were 
ranked according to their "score" on this index, enabling us to 
identify clusters of programs that scored high on the 
constructed quality index and that were located in states and 
metropolitan areas regarded by national child-care experts as 
liighly proactive in the provision of school-age programs. 

(2) Next, a data file was constructed to display salient information 
collected from all programs included in the telephone sample 
within each of these "candidate" metropolitan areas that were 
under consideration for selection as sites. (Because of our 
concerns over the predictive value of the proxy quality variable, 
and also to ensure sufficient variation in targeted characteristics 
of programs, printouts of all programs in the candidate sites 
were obtained, sorted by "high quality" and "low quality." 
Ultimately, however, it was not necessary to choose &:om the 
"low quality" listings.) 
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In addition to the quality score, program characteristics that were 
considered during the selection process included the following: 

■ Income levels and race/ethnicity of families served , A basic 
focus was on the selection of programs that served a high 
proportion of economically disadvantaged children, i.e., 
programs in which 40 percent or more of enrolled children 
qualified for free or reduced-price lunch, had families receiving 
AFDC, or came from households with annual incomes below 
$15,000. Among the programs serving low-income families, we 
also were concerned about the racial/ethnic diversity of children 
enrolled in the programs and attempted to construct a list that 
would include both predominantly single-group and mixed 
populations. 

■ Program sponsorship and location . While we wanted a range of 
sponsors, including public school districts, non-public schools, 
day-care centers, community centers, etc., we were especially 
interested in programs based in public schools, both those 
operated by the schools and through partnership arrangements 
with outside vendors. 

■ Ag es/grade span of children. We looked at the ages of children 
being served by the programs and attempted to include both 
those with predominantly K-3 enrollments and programs serving 
at least 20 children in grades 4-7. 

■ Program size. We only considered programs enrolling at least 
15 children and attempted to select a range of small (15-30 
children) to large (more than 100) programs. 

■ Number of program locations. We wanted to include some 
multisite programs along with the single-site ones. 

■ Program purpose and activities . We attempted to select 
programs with varied responses to the survey item that asked 
about the program's most important purpose (e.g., primarily the 
provision of supervised care, recreation, academic focus, 
enrichment, or home-like atmosphere). 

Using detailed printouts generated to capture the above variables, the 
data were reduced to an easy-to-read grid that listed the numbers of 
programs Gtting each of the above characteristics at each candidate site. 

(3) Careful perusal of the various data sorts suggested several 

different combinations of sites as options for the visits. After 
weighing the respective pros and cons of each site mix, senior 
project staff, in consultation with the government project 
officer, were then able to arrive at consensus on three urban 
sites geographically spread across the United States: Oakland, 
California; Miami, Florida; and Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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The printouts also enabled us to develop a "short list" of programs to 
visit within each site, but at this point the advice and expertise of local 
child-care professionals (including resource and referral specialists, 
school district officers, YMCA program directors, and others) was 
solicited. Their insights concerning the quality and representativeness 
of before- and after-school programs in their conununity helped inform 
the final selection of programs to visit. As a result of their 
encouragement and counsel, two additional programs were added in 
Oakland, one in Miami, and a rural one just outside Indianapolis. 
These four programs, however, were not part of the study's sample 
frame, tiiough they had been included in the universe of programs 
identified during the early stages of the study. Accordingly, a member 
of the study team conducted telephone interviews with these extra 
programs. The data supported their selection, primarily because of the 
variation in key program characteristics that we sought to achieve 
within each community and across all 12 programs. 

By this point, having duly considered demographic and other essential 
progranunatic characteristics, we had arrived at a "preferred" list of four 
programs at each of the three sites. We then made contingency plans, 
identifying three or four alternative programs at each site to use as 
backups in the event that one or more of our chosen programs 
declined to participate or we were unable to accommodate their 
requested schedules. Similarly, we identified an alternative community 
for each of the three sites, just in case it became necessary to replace 
an entire site. 

Scheduling the Site Permission to visit all '^preferred*' programs in the three communities 

Visits was readily secured by placing calls to program directors and their 

respective supervisory agencies. For each program, the calls were 
followed up with written confirmation of the visit. This letter also 
articulated the purposes of the study, noted the kinds of interviews and 
dau, collection activities the site visit team would need to pursue during 
the visit, and provided a preliminary schedule for the interviews and 
observations during the one-day visit. Program directors were also 
encouraged to raise questions and/or rearrange the day's itinerary as 
necessary prior to and/or on the day of the visit. 

At the same time, each site visit team contacted principals of feeder 
schools, school district supervisory personnel (e.g., superintendents, 
early childhood program managers), resource and referral agency staff, 
and other prominent school-age child care professionals knowledgeable 
about school-age child-care services in each locality. (Many of these 
san-ie individuals had been contacted earlier to help us identify which 
programs to visit.) In most cases, in-person interviews were scheduled 
with these informants; in a few cases, the interviews were conducted by 
telephone. Team members also contacted local offices of Chambers of 
Commerce to obtain materials describing the area's economic base, 
population demographics, and other context information of value to the 
study; these materials were then studied in advance of the visits to the 
communities. 
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To maximize the efficiency of data collectioa and contain the costs of 
travel, visits to the four programs and the related community context 
interviews were all scheduled to occur during a single trip to each of 
the three sites, with each trip lasting five to seven workdays and made 
by a team of two or three researchers. 

Training the Site The Wellesley College School-Age Child Care Project assumed overall 

Visitors leadership for a two-day training session for the seven site visitors and 

three others who served as backup visitors. Only one site visitor was 
needed from outside the study's existing research team; an experienced 
researcher, she was already well acquainted with the Geld of school-age 
child care and had previously worked on Wellesley studies. 

Training focused on the following: 

■ Reviewing/discussing the needs, interests, and typical after- 
school pursuits of school-age children and how before- and 
after-school programs attempt to address children's and parents' 
needs, which discussion was facilitated by the distribution of 
selected published materials and a Wellesley-produced video 
prior to the training event; 

■ Analyzing the study's major research questions, assessing the 
kinds of insights and evidence we might reasonably expect to 
obtain from the site visits to inform and enhance our 
interpretation of the statistical findings firom the telephone 
survey; 

« Reviewing in detail all interview guides, with study team 
members rotating responsibility for leading the discussion of 
each land of interview's purposes, essential probes, pacing, etc.; 

■ Providing site visitors with hands-on experience with the 
program observation instrument (the ASQ, described below) by 
staging visits at two nearby after-school programs, followed by 
comparisons of ratings and discussions aimed at ensuring a 
reasonably high measure of inter-rater reliability and a common 
understanding about the uses and limitations of the ASQ; and 

■ Explaining how to use the specially designed data collection 
forms, how the multiple sources of data collected at each 
program and community visit were to be synthesized and 
reduced by the respective team, how site and program 
descriptions were to be drafted for ultimate inclusion in 
Appendix A, and how cross-site analysis for final reporting 
would eventually be accomplished. 

Data Collection Inteniewx Semi-structured nterviews were conducted at each program 

Methods with the following: the proc :-m director, head teacher (usually also 

with the participation of other stail members), children, parents, and 
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principal of the feeder elementary school. At each site, a formal 
interview was also conducted with the community's main resource and 
referral agency, and adaptations of that interview format (and 
sometimes items from the other interviews as well) were used for 
interviewing other community informants. Each resource and referral 
agency was asked to complete and return by mail a set of demographic 
questions about their community. For sample, we asked them about 
the percentage of children ages 5-13 attending before- and after-school 
programs in the community, the proportion of families below the 
poverty level, the racial/ethnic percentages of the area's population, the 
number of calls requesting school-age child-care referrals that the 
agency had received during the past year, and the number of before- 
and after-school programs that are currently on their referral list and 
the total enrollment capacity of those programs. 

Consistency of interviev/ information collected was aided by the use of 
interview guides, though researchers were also encouraged to creatively 
probe any study-related areas of interest that might emerge during the 
course of the visits. The major topics addressed during the various 
interviews are shown in Table B-9 at the end of this appendix. 
Interview guides were specifically designed to provide multiple 
perspectives on almost all important topics. For example, to ascertain 
the kinds and extent of parent involvement in the programs, we asked 
not only program directors, but also staff and parents; and we asked all 
levels of stakeholders about the special strengths of each program and 
the areas in which improvement may be needed. 

Both the interviews with parents and children were initially designed to 
be focus sessions. With parents, this usually was not possible; rather, 
we had to "catch** them, frequently on a one-on-one basis, as they 
arrived at the end of the day to collect their children. Mos^ program 
directors had alerted parents in advance of our visits, and some had 
asked specific individuals to make themselves available for the 
Interviews; generally, however, we were encouraged to approach any 
parent we wished, and no parents declined to speak with us. The 
interviews with children ranged from one-on-one conversations to focus 
groups numbering some 15 children; it often occurred that their 
enthusiasm and curiosity was so great that it was necessary to aSbrd all 
children present an opportunity to be interviewed. Although our 
interviews with these willing and exuberant young subjects were 
sometimes overheard by program staff, the children seemed oblivious to 
the fact and completely uninhibited in their responses. 

It is also important to note that adult respondents seemed no less 
enthusiastic about participating in this study: Our interviews with 
program directon and staff, school principals and superintendents, 
community resource personnel, and parenis might best be characterized 
as cooperative, collegial, and strongly supportive of the purposes of this 
national study and the importance of increasing aU children's, access to 
quality before- and after-school programs. 
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Pro g^nm observadonx Approximately half the time spent at each 
program was used for observing program operations; even during 
interviews, program activity was often within sight and sound range. 

Systematic observation was facilitated by the use of an assessment tool 
developed by the Wellesley College School-Age Child Care Project and 
spe':ially adapted for 'jse in this study. The ASQ instrument (Assessing 
&chool-Age Child Care Quality) was designed to assess the core 
elements of after-school program quality by trained researchers 
knowledgeable about such settings.^^ It was not intended (nor was it 
so used) to provide a comprehensive assessment of program operations. 

ASQ, as adapted for this study, focused on 14 criteria that characterize 
high-quality after-school programs. The criteria, organized into four 
program areas, are as follows: 



I. Human Relationships 

(1) Staff should be warm and respectful with children as they 
guide children to make friends and trust others. 



(2) Staff-child numbers and group sizes should be small enough 
so that staff can meet the needs of children. 

(3) Children should interact with each other in a positive way. 

(4) Staff and parents should work as a team by conmiunicating 
frequently, setting goals, and solving problems. 

(5) Staff support each other and work together as a team to 
meet the needs of the children. 



n. Space 



(6) The indoor space should be cozy, adequate in size, clean, 
and well-organized. 

(7) Outdoor space should be safe, adequate in size, and provide 
a choice of activities. 

(8) The materials, supplies, and equipment should be intere^iting 
to children of all ages. 



m. Safety> Health, and Nutrition 



(9) The program takes all possible steps to protect the safety 
and health of the children. 



(10) Snacks and meals should be nutritious. 
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IV> Activities and Time 



(11) The daily schedule should be flexible and reflect the 
individual and developmental needs of children. 

(12) Children of all ages should be free to make choices about 
activities and friends. 

(13) The program should include things to do that are fun, 
educational, and enriching. 

(14) The program activities should reflect the fact that children's 
needs, interests, and abiUties change with age. 

These 14 criteria were then broken out into 186 observable program 
elements. Site visit team members independently rated each element 
on a 7-point scale (1 = Not At All Like This Program, 7 = Very Much 
Like This Program) according to how closely the characteristic or 
activity described in the element was reflected in their own direct 
observations of the program. Any element characteristic uot directly 
observed or not applicable to the program was coded 9 (NA). While 
each team member completed the ASQ during the daytime visit to the 
program, that same ev^ining (in most cases) the team compared notes 
and ratings, worked through their rating differences, and prepared a 
consensus version for the program. Subsequent to the visits (during 
the analysis phase), subscores for the four program areas and total and 
mean scores for each of the 12 programs visited were calculated. 

Just as the purposes of the visits to programs and sites and the 
rationale and methods for tiieir selection reflect the case study design 
and methods set forth by Yin, so too do our data collection, reduction, 
and analyses strategies (Yin, 1984, pp. 78-120). That is, we sought 
multiple sources of evidence that converged on the same set of 
facts/issues/questions that our study had set out to discover; established 
a site visit "database** that drove uniform data collection and reduction 
of findings at each program and community in an easy-to-use format; 
and thus were able to establish a chain of evidence that illuminated 
descriptive findings from the telephone survey and helped suggest 
causal hypotheses worth further study. 

Types of data collected by researchers during the site vsits included the 
following: 

■ Field notes, including team members' handwritten observations 
and detailed notes taken during each of the many interviews 
conducted at each program and within each commimity; 

■ Documents, including fee charts, parent handbooks, newsletters, 
copies of posted announcements and weekly activity schedules, 

9 f-7 r- 
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organizational charts, evaluation questionnaires, and intake 
forms; and 

■ Tabular materials, including updated telephone survey 
information for each of the programs and completed ASQ 
ratings on 93 indicators. 

From these, we were able to produce a **database*' by designing and 
using three data reduction forms: 

■ Boxed displays for each propam. which reduced each program's 
data to a compact (10- to 12-page) format; 

■ Program narratives, consisting of team-written, open-ended 
responses (generally several paragraphs in length) to 10 of the 
study's research questions; and 

■ Boxed displays for each site, which reduced the site context to 
eight brief paragraphs addressing specific variables of interest. 

The first of these data reduction tools, consisting of some three dozen 
two-part box displays, required site visit teams to reduce each program's 
data according to the salient issues underlying the research questions 
addressed in this study, lising the top portion of the box to state 
findings and the bottom portion to describe related problems and/or 
issues (and from whose perspective). The box displays reduced field 
findings in areas such as the following: 

■ program sponsorship, goals, and clientele 

■ curriculum and activities, enrollment and grouping practices 

■ staffing, qualifications, supervision, ttimover/morale 

■ program planning and evaluation 

■ facilities and equipment, health and safety 

■ licensing and accreditation and child-to-staff ratios 
m linkage to schools and the community 

■ parent involvement and extent of demand for the program 

■ fee structure and other sources of funding 

■ satisfaction of parents, children, and the school 

The second data reductioii form elicited analytic narratives addressing 
the following areas: 

■ demand and clientele (especially with regard to serving the 
economically disadvantaged) 

■ the congruency of the goals and activities of the program 

■ the nature of programming and special curriculum features 

■ the role of the schoo? (in terms of sponsorship, resource 
sharing, and continuity of programming) 

■ program quaUty and those attributes that most influence quality 
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■ the nature and extent of satisfaction of parents, children, staff, 
the school, and the community with the program 

■ the factor(s) that most influence the satisfaction of stakeholder 
groups 

The site display boxes, the third data reduction form, elicited succinct 
statements describing characteristics relevant to school-age child care 
within each community, including the following: 

■ setting 

■ advocacy (who, how, what) 

■ culture/norms 

■ policy climate 

■ regulations 

■ availability of funding 

■ demographics 

■ labor market 

These three kinds of data reduction instruments were completed 
subsequent to each site visit. Not only did the completed forms 
constitute a relatively easy-to-use database for the purposes of analyses, 
but they were also used by the respective team members to construct 
the first drafts of program and site descriptions for Appendix A. 

Limitations of the Site We wish to make several comments about the limitations of the site- 
Visits visit reports. First is the matter of the unavoidable subjectivity entailed 

in selecting programs and communities for the site visits. Although we 
relied heavily upon numerous data sorts of demographic and 
programmatic characteristics, ultimately it was professional judgment 
that determined which sites and programs were visited. 

Second, it should be pointed out that no two individuals ever see things 
in precisely the same light. In looking at program quality, for example, 
there are many unresolved issues, for there is no one standard formula 
that guarantees the success of every program. This was evident during 
the site visit selectfon process, as well as in the (sometimes intense) 
discussions that occurred within site visit teams around such issues as 
the proper amount of teacher control in the classroom, the appropriate 
degree of choice among activities for children, the age-appropriateness 
of materials for the specific population being served, or the appropriate 
balance of indoor and outdoor activities on warm, sunny days. In some 
respects, use of the ASQ both helped and hindered the development of 
consensus over such points; inter -rater reliability within each team was 
exceptionally high, but where significant differences occurred in 
indicator ratings, it was not always easy to cor.ipromise. However, time 
- and most especially the sharing of data across site visit teams - 
helped put such differences of opinion into perspective. Indeed, this 
report represents our collective judgments. 



Third, the site visit design was affected by fiscal constraints, in part due 
to the unanticipated extent of effort required to complete the 
identification process that defined the universe of school-age child care 
in 144 counties across the nation, and in part due to the labor-intensity 
of the telephone survey itself. The originally planned 18 program visits 
within five communities was scaled back to 12 programs in three 
communities and completed in about half the intended time. Directly 
resulting from reduced time at each program was the decision to focus 
data collection primarily on the after-school hours (though most of the 
programs that offered before-school care were observed, at least briefly, 
during the early-morning hours). While we ultimately believe little was 
sacrificed by paring down the number and duration of visits, it means 
that researchers' point-in-time observations did not benefit from a 
•^second look*" on another day, and that the intensity of data collection 
left little time for the kinds of casual reflection or relaxed exchanges 
with program staff and community child-care experts that often produce 
important new pieces of evidence or ideas that lead to the pursuit of 
other interesting questions. 

Finally, a shortcoming of the site visit design (and the scope of the 
overall study) is our inattention to the life of the child during the 
regular school day. How does the child's regular classroom experience 
compare with her/his hours spent at the before- and/or after-school 
program? The child's school environment should influence how a 
before- and after-school program might be geared to meeting the 
unmet social, recreational, and learning needs of the child and how to 
best achieve continuity between the two programs in the best interests 
of the child. Our analysis of coordination between school and program 
is limited to the perspective obtained from people whose primary 
affiliation was with the before- and after-school program and from an 
interview with the school principal. 
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TABLE B-2 
PSUs SELECTED WITH CERTAINTY 



Region 


PSU# 


County 


West 


00 


Maricopa, Arizona 




01 


Alameda, Califomia 




AO 


Lot Angeles, Califomia 




03 


Orange, Califomia 




04 


San Diego, Califomia 




05 


Santa Clara, Califomia 




06 


King, Waf hington 


South 


07 


Dade, Florida 




08 


Bexar, Texas 




09 


Dallas, Texas 




10 


Harris, Texas 


North Central 


11 


Cook, Illinois 




12 


CuyMhoga, Ohio 




13 


Wayne, Michigan 


Northeast 


14 


Middlesex, Massachusetts 




15 


Nassau, New Yodc 




16 


New York. New York^ 




17 


Suffolk, New Yoit 




18 


Allegheny, Pennsylvania 




19 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



SOURCE: Profile of Child Care Settinp Study (Kukcr, Hoaerth, Phillipt, & Farquhar, 1991) 

" Includes the five boroughs of New York City: Manhattan, the Bronx, Quecni, Brooklyn, and Richmond. 
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TABLE B-3 

STRATinCATION BY PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS BELOW THE POVERTY LEVEL 



Region 
North Central 



Poverty 



South 



Northeast 



lypc of psu 


Stratum 




Central Citv 


1 


111 - 71 ft 






o 4 . 1 1 n 




3 


d K . 0 7 
*T.D - y.^ 


Othpr M^*tmnolllJ^n 




Q Q - 17 7 




2 


8.1 - 9.8 




3 


63 - 8.1 




4 


4.9 - 6.2 




5 


3.0 - 4.9 


Noncnetropolitan 


1 


11.6 - 44.7 




2 


9.0 - 11.5 




3 


5.9- 8.9 


Central City 


1 


19.6 - 33.1 




2(East) 


13.4 - 19.4 




3(Wc«l) 


13.4 - 19.4 




4(Eatt) 


6.4 - 13.2 






6,4 - 13.2 


Other Metropolitan 


irEaat) 


13.5 - 35.2 






13.5 - 35.2 




3(Ea*t) 


9.7 - 13.4 






9.7 - 13.4 




5(Ea»t) 


3.6- 9.7 




6(We»t) 


3.6- 9.7 


Nonmetiopolitan 


1 


23.6 - 52.9 




2 


18.8 - 23.6 




•a 


1^7 - 1ft ft 




4 


7.3 - 15.2 


Central City 


1 


9.6 - 19.1 




2 


7.1- 9.4 


Other Metropolitan 


1 


9.9 - 16.7 




2 


8.2- 9.1 




3 


6.4 - 8.0 




4 


3.5- 6.4 


Nonmelropolilan 


1 


5.2 - 21.6 



2S 
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TABLE B-3 (Continued) 



Region 


Type of PSU 


Stratum 


Poverty 
Range (%) 


West 


Central City 


1 


11.9 - 14.7 






2 


10.3 - 11.5 






3 


4.6- 9.5 




Other MctropoUian 


1 


95-22.7 






2 


4.1 - 9.4 




Nonmetropoiitaa 


1 


13.0 - 40.0 






2 


0.0 - 13.0 



SOURCE: Profile of Child Care Settings Study (Kislcer, Hofferth, PhiUipn, & Farquhar, 1991) 

NOTE: The table reads: In the north central region, central city counties were divided into three strata. The Qnt ttratiun 
includes central city counties in which the percentage of penonx below the poverty level ranges from 11.1 to 21.8 percent. 
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TABLE B-4 

POPULATION UNDER AGE 5 FOR COUNTIES BY REGION AND TYPE OF COUNTY 







Population 


Number of 


Region 


lypc of County 


Under Age 5 


Strata 


North Central 


Central City 


1,088,021 


3 




Other Nfetropolitan 


1,480,098 


5 




Nonmctropolitan 


942,283 


3 




TOTAL 


3,510,402 


11 


South 


Central City 


1,585,901 


5 




Other Metropolitan 


2,085,080 






Nonmctropolitan 


1386,933 


4 




TOTAL 


5,057,914 


15 


Northeast 


Central City 


724,126 


2 




Other Metropolitan 


1314.897 


4 




Nonmetropolitaa 


390,981 


1 




TOTAL 


2,430,004 


7 


West 


Central City 


1,148,926 


3 




Other Metropolitan 


668,252 


2 




Nonmetropolitan 


529,767 


2 




TOTAL 


2346,945 


7 



SOURCE: Profile of Child Care Settinp Study (Kisker, Hofferth, PhQlipe, & Farquhar, 1991) 
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TABLE B-5 

SELECTED PRIMARY SAMPLING UNITS BY REGION AND TYPE OF COUNTY 



Region 



Type of County 



PSU # 



Name of County 



Stratum 



North 
Central 



Centra) City 



Other Metropolitan 



Monmctropolitan 



South 



Central City 



20 Marion, Indiana 

21 Hamilton, Ohio 

22 Genessec, Michigan 

23 Summit, Ohio 

24 Hennepin, Minnesota 

25 Lancaster, Nebraska 

26 Steams, Minnesota 

27 La Crosse, Wisconsin 
2d Rock Island, QltnoU 

29 Madison, Indiana 

30 Midland, Michigan 

31 Auglaize, Ohio 

32 Grundy/Woodford, 

Illinois 

33 Oakland, Michigan 

34 Du Page, Illinois 

35 Hamilton, Indiana 

36 Bond/aay/Colcs/ 

Fayette, Illinois 

37 Burt/Eutlcr/Colfa^/ 

Cuming/Ncmahaypolk/ 
Richardson/Stanton/ 
Thuiiton/Waync, 
Nebraska 

38 Macoupin/Montgomery, 

lUiDois 

39 ItascaTKoochiching/ 

Pennington, Minnesota 

40 ICnox/Stark, Illinois 

41 Columbis/Grcen Lake, 

Wisconsm 

42 Fulton, Gcorgis 

43 Shelby, Tennessee 

44 Washington, DC 

45 Newport News, Virginia 

46 Mobile, Alabama 

47 Jcfferwn, Texu 



1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
^ 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
7 

7 
8 
8 
9 



10 

10 

11 
11 

12 
12 
13 
13 
14 
14 



.3438 
3693 
.1989 
.2007 
.3760 
.0851 
.0681 
.0450 
.0857 
.0589 
.0410 
.0259 
.0343 

.4773 
.4301 
.ai96 
.0344 

.0307 



.0290 

.0259 

.0210 
.0228 

.2887 
3902 
.2006 
.0809 
.1887 
.1326 
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TABLE B.5 (Continued) 



Region Type of County 



PSU # 


Name of County 


Stratum 


P(A,') 


48 


Broward, Florida 


15 


3879 


49 


Mecklenburg, North Carolina 


15 


.1984 


50 


Oklahoma, Oklahoma 


16 


.3270 


51 


CoUin, Texas 


16 


.1211 


52 


Christian, Kentucky 


17 


.0268 


53 


Berkeley, South Carolina 


17 


.0715 


54 


Ouachita, Louisiana 


18 


.0744 


55 


Bowie, Teas 


18 


.0361 


56 


Palm Beach, Florida 


19 


.2398 


57 


Alamance, North Carolina 


19 


.0325 


58 


De Kalb, Georgia 


20 


.1834 


59 


Anderson, South Carolina 


20 


.0595 


60 


Frederick, Maryland 


21 


.0612 






71 










.V / 


63 


Cleveland, Oklahoma 


22 


.0762 


6^4 


Halifax/Hertford/ 
Northampton/Warren, 
North Carolina 


23 


.0358 


65 


Faycttc/Hardeman/Haywood/ 
LakeA^uderdalc, Tennessee 


23 


.0358 


66 


Lowndes, Georgia 


24 


.0255 


67 


I^ariinfftnn 5\Aitth fTarnlina 


24 


.0228 


68 


Johnston, North Carolina 


25 


.0224 


69 


Psvette/Logan/Nicholas, 
West Virginia 


25 


.0415 


70 


Cherokee/LancasterAJnioD, 
ooulo L^arouDa 


26 


.0372 


71 


oeuioro/iJOLiee/MarsDaii , 
Tennessee 


2Jb 


.(TZo? 


72 


Hampden, Masiachusetts 


27 


.1732 


73 


Erie, New York 


27 


3596 


74 


Fairfield, Connecticut 


28 


.2970 


75 


Union, New Jency 


28 


.1767 


76 


Bristol, Massachusetts 


29 


.2080 


77 


Orange, New York 


29 


.1430 


78 


Ocean, New Jersey 


30 


.1549 


79 


Berks, Pennsylvania 


30 


.1266 



Other Metropolitan 



Nonmetropolitan 



Northeast Central City 



Other Metropolitan 
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TABLE B.5 (Continued) 



Regr- Type of County PSU # Name of County Stratum P(A,) 





80 


Ptymouth, Muttchusetts 


31 


.2078 




81 


WeitQioreUnd, Pennsylvania 


31 


.1507 




82 


Cumberiand, Pcnnsytvania 


32 


.0712 




83 


Bristol, Rhode Island 


32 


.0182 


NonmetropoHtan 


84 


Franklin, Massachusetts 


33 


.0226 




85 


Belknap/CarroU, 
Mew Hampshire 


33 


.0254 


West Central City 


86 


San Francisco, California 


34 


.1922 




87 


Stanislaus, California 


34 


.1473 




88 


Riverside, California 


35 


.3632 




89 


El Paso, Colorado 


35 


.1388 




90 


Ventura, Califormi 


36 


.2757 




91 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


36 


3600 


Other Metropolitan 


92 


Dona Ana, New Mexico 


37 


.0735 




93 


Whatcom, Washington 


37 


.0528 




94 


Napa, California 


38 


.0410 




95 


San Mateo, California 


38 


.2294 


NonmetropoHtan 


96 


Custcr/Elmorc/Gooding/ 
Idaho/Lemhi, Idaho 


39 


.0311 




97 


Grant/Htdalgo/Lunaf 
New Mexico 


39 


.0272 




98 


Clatsop/CCiUmbia, Oregon 


40 


.0315 




99 


Lincoln/Tillamook, Oregon 


40 


.0227 



SOURCE: Profile of Child Care Settings Study (Kisker, Hofferth, Phillips, & Fa'^uhar, 1991) 

NOTE: The uble reads: Marion, Indiana, which was selected from the flnt stratum of north central city counties, was selected 
with probability equal to 3438. 
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TABLE B-6 



ELIGIBILITY OF PROGRAMS 
IN SAMPLE FRAME 



Public School-Based Programs 





Total 


Higher Income 


Lower 
Income 


Other Programs 


Total Cases Attempted 


2,021 


544 


538 


939 


Total Ineligible Cases 


585 


101 


69 


415 


Not serving school-age children^ 


488 


66 


49 


373 


Not in sample county 


18 


6 


1 


11 


Duplicate 


16 


8 


7 


1 


Not enough hours 


27 


5 


8 


14 


Drop-m only^ 


36 


16 


4 


16 


Total Eligible Cases 


1,435 


443 


469 


523 


Completed interviews^ 


1,304 


425 


427 


452 


Refusals 


104 


13 


33 


58 


Could not locate 


25 


5 


8 


12 


Language barrier 


2 


0 


1 


1 


Percentage of Ineligible Cases: 










Not serving school-age children^ 


83.4 


653 


71.0 


89.9 


Not in sample county 


3.1 


5.9 


1.4 


2,1 


Duplicate 


2,1 


7.9 


10.1 


0.2 


Not enough houn 


4.6 


5.0 


11.6 


3.4 


Drop-in only^ 


6.2 


15.8 


5.8 


3.9 


Percentage of Eligible Cases: 










Completed 


90.9 


95.9 


91.0 


86.4 


Refused 


7.2 


2.9 


7.0 


11.1 


Not located 


1.7 


1.1 


1.7 


Z3 


Language barrier 


0.1 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2 



^This category of ineligibility also includes respondents that had previously offered school-age child-care programs but no longer 
offered this service (or in the case of some day-carc ccnten, still offered this option but had no current schoot-age enrollments) at the 
time the interview took place. 

^The corrected, pott-turvcy/pre-anatysis numbccs of eligible and ineligible case datJ arc A3 follows: 

ToUl Eligible Cases * 1,420; Completed interviews * 1,289 (or 90.8 percent of all eligible cases) 
ToUl Ineligible Cases « 600; Drop-in only « 51 (or 8.5 percent of all ineligible cases) 
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TABLE B-7 



HALF- WIDTHS OF THE 95% CONHDENCE INTERVALS 
FOR PROPORTIONS 



Sample 
Size 



1289 

1250 

1200 

1150 

1100 

1050 

1000 

950 

900 

850 

800 

750 

700 

650 

600 

550 

500 

450 

400 

350 

30O 

250 

200 

150 

100 

50 



Average 
Design 
Effect 



1.65 

1.64 

1.63 

1.62 

1.62 

1.61 

1.60 

138 

1.56 

1.54 

1.52 

1.50 

1.48 

1.4^ 

1.44 

1.40 

1.37 

1.33 

1.30 

1.26 

1.22 

1.19 

1.15 

1.12 

1.08 

l.OO 



0.1 
0.9 



.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.08 



PROPORTION MEASURED 



0.2 
0.8 



.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.07 
.08 
.11 



03 
0.7 



.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.06 

.09 

.13 



0.4 
0.6 



.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.10 

.14 



Mmple pnjportion of 30 pcr^nS^ on TuZt ^ of 7^.n "T^ P'"* '"""'^ ^or sample, a 

In other over a.i ^Lib.e SS%°;L7-^«'Sn^^^^^^^^ °f -3 * •04'(.26. .34). 

.ctual population proportion would faU between 26 and 34 ^Tcel * ^ P""'^''iUty is .95 that the 
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TABLE B-8 



SIGNinCANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUPS, 
95% LEVEL OF CONFIDENCE 



SAMPl 


.ESI2E 


SMALLER PROPORTION NEAR 






0.1 


0.2 




U.^ 




GROUP 1 


GROUP 2 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 




A < 

U.3 


1200 


100 


0.09 


0.12 


0.14 


0.15 


0.15 


1100 


100 


0.09 


0.12 


0.14 


0.15 


0.16 


1100 


200 


0.07 


0.10 


0.11 


0.12 


0.12 


1000 


lOO 


0.09 


0.12 


0.14 


0.15 


0.16 


1000 


200 


0.07 


0.10 


0.11 


0.12 


0.12 


1000 


300 


0.06 


0.08 


0.10 


0.10 


O.U 


900 


100 


0.09 


0.13 


0.14 


0.15 


0.16 


900 


20O 


0.07 


0.10 


0.11 


0.12 


0.12 


900 


300 


0.06 


0.09 


0.10 


0.10 


0.11 


900 


400 


0.06 


0.08 


0.09 


0.10 


0.10 


800 


100 


0.09 


0.13 


0.14 


0.15 


0.16 


800 


200 


0.07 


0.10 


0.11 


0.12 


0.12 


800 


300 


0.U6 


0.09 


0.10 


O.U 


O.U 


800 


400 


0.06 


0.08 


0.09 


0.10 


0.10 


800 


500 


0.06 


0.08 


0.09 


0.09 


0.10 


8O0 


100 


0.10 


0.13 


0.15 


0.16 


0.16 


700 


200 


0.07 


0.10 


0.1 i 


0.12 


0.12 


700 


300 


A *V7 
O.U/ 


0.09 


0.10 


O.U 


0.11 


700 


400 


0.06 


0.08 


0.09 


0.10 


0.10 


700 


500 


0.06 


0.08 


0.09 


0.10 


0.10 


700 


600 


0.06 


0.08 


0.09 


0.09 


0.09 


600 


100 


n in 


A 1 ^ 


A 1 C 

0.15 


0.16 


0.16 


600 


200 


0.08 


0.10 


0.12 


0.12 


0.13 


600 


300 


0.07 


0.09 


0.10 


O.U 


O.U 


600 


400 


0.06 


0.08 


0.10 


0.10 


O.U 


600 


500 


0.06 


A AG 




0.10 


0.10 


600 


600 


0.06 


0.08 


0.09 


0.10 


0.10 


500 


lOO 


0.10 




A 1< 


U.lo 


0.16 


500 


200 


0.08 


0.10 


0.12 


0.13 


0.13 


500 


300 


0.07 


0.09 


0.11 


O.U 


n 19 

U. lit 


500 


400 


0.07 


0.09 


0.10 


O.U 


O.U 


500 


500 


0.06 


0.08 


0.09 


0.10 


0.10 


400 


lOO 


0.10 


0.13 


0.15 


0.16 


0.17 


400 


200 


0.08 


0.11 


0.12 


0.13 


0.13 


400 


300 


0.07 


0.10 


0.11 


0.12 


0.12 


400 


400 


0.07 


0.09 


0.10 


O.U 


O.U 


300 


100 


0.10 


0.14 


0.16 


0.17 


0.17 


300 


200 


0.06 


0.11 


0.13 


0.14 


0.14 


300 


300 


0.06 


0.10 


0.12 


0.12 


0.13 


200 


100 


0.11 


0.14 


0.17 . 


0.18 


0.18 


200 


200 


0.09 


0.12 


0.14 


0.15 


0.15 


100 


100 


O.U 


0.16 


0.19 


0.20 


0.21 



NOTE: The numbers in tbii Uble represent the imallcst difference between lamplc c»tiniatc« for two diCfercnt subgroup* of the given 
size that is itatistically signifiaint at the 95 percent confidence level. For ocamplc, when comparing two tubgroupt of 400 prograou 
each, with the smaller proportion near 20 percent (0.2), the difference between the two proponion« is tUtisiically significant st the 95 
percent confidence level if it it 9 percentage poinu or greater. 
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TABLE B-9 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR TOPICS ADDRESSED DURING INTERVIEWS 



Interviewees Topics 



Program ■ Brief history of the prograia 

Directors ■ Program's clientele (demographics, etc.) 

■ Nature and extent of parent and community involvement and support 

■ Program structure (grouping practices, programming, staffing patterns, special 
services) 

■ Nature and extent of coordination/communication with school(s) the children attend 

■ Nature and extent of coordination of services with community agencies 

■ Nature and adequacy of program facilities and space 

■ Financial stability and fee structure of program 

■ Compensation, qualifications, and inservice training of staff 

■ Licensing and/or other regulatoiy conditions affecting program 

■ Special program strengths, and areas where improvements or change are desirable 

Head ■ Program's goals 

Teachers/ ■ Special needs/issues of children served by program 

Other Staff ■ Nature and fi'equency of activities offered by program 

■ Grouping practices (by age, interest, etc.) 

■ How planning of activities occurs (involvement of staff, children, parents) 

■ Nature and extent of academic assistance provided children (homework, tutoring, 
special enrichment) 

■ Aspects of the program children most likj and most dislike 

■ How children's interpersonal conflicts/disciplinaiy problems are handled 

■ Children's transitions between school and program and program and home 

■ How well the facilities and space meet the program's needs 

■ Nature and extent of parent involvement 

■ Nature and extent of communication/coordination v^th children's regular 
teachers/school 

■ How staff supervision and performance evaluation are accomplished 

■ Opportunities for professional development 

■ Special program strengths, and areas where improvements or change are desirable 

Children « Reasons for attending the program 

■ Whether they like coming to the program 

■ Favorite and least favorite activities 

■ Extent of their ability to choose what they do at the program 

■ Their perceptions about the indoor and outdoor space, the kinds of 
toys/games/materials available to them, and the food provided at snacktime 

■ What they would like to change about the program (including other activities they 
would like to see offered) 

■ Whether they would like to continue attending the program as they get older (and if 
not, what they think they v^ll do instead) 
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TABLE B-9 (Continued) 



Interviewees 



Topics 



Parents 



School 
Principals 



Resource & 

Referral 

Agencies 



Reasons for using the program 

How well the program meets their work and family needs, in terms of hours/days of 
operation^ transportation arrangements, fee structure 
Whether their children like attending the program 

Whether their children complete their homework at the program and get 
appropriate help with school work as necessary 

Any changes in their children that may be attributed to participation in the program 
Nature and extent of parents' own involvement in the program 
Communication and relationships with program staff 

Special program strengths, and areas where improvements or change are desirable 



Nature of principal's role wath the program 
Nature of role that the program plays in the school 

Any changes or benefits observed by the school that may be attributed to children's 

participation in the program 

Adequacy of program facilities and space 

How clientele using the program compares with school population 

Nature and extent of school and community support, and school community's 

present and future need for this program 

Nature and extent of communication/coordination between program and school staff 
Principal's perceptions of the program's goals, age-appropriateness and diversity of 
activities, and overall q^iality 

Program's special strengths, and areas where improvements or change are desirable 
Advice to other principals/school districts contemplating having school-based 
programs 

Role of R & R with respect to school-age child-care programs in the community 
Nature and extent of current community need for and supply of before- and after- 
school programs 

Nature and consequences of community planning and/or advocacy efforts on current 
supply of before- and after-school programs 

Ability of current before- and after-school programs to reach/serve the 
disadvantaged (and nature of any barriers) 

Nature of the current state and local policy climate toward school-age child care 
Federal, state, and local resources available to support conmiunity before- and after- 
school programs 

Nature and extent of community-wide coordination of services to families 
(employment/training, social services, health, child care, parenting education, 
schools) 

Perceptions about the relationships between before- and after-school programs and 
local schools 

Perceptions of the major strengths and weaknesses of existing community before- 
and after-school programs, the toughest problems/challenges these programs face, 
and the kinds of changes that would improve parent, child, or community 
satisfaction 

Probable nature and extent of changes in the regulation, provision, and delivery of 
before- and after-school services in the community over the next five years 
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ENDNOTES 



1. To include such groups as home- based family providers would be both difficuh and 
expensive. The information gained from their inclusion would be more than offset by the 
loss in information from those formal programs which could not be included oecause of 
the cost of trying to construct a usable sample frame of informal providers. Moreover, 
family care providers were included in the Profile of Child Care Settings Survey and the 
National Child Care Survey 1989, and information about the care of school-age children in 
family day care is available from those surveys. 

2. The self-representing strata contain counties that will be selected with certainty (with a 
probability equal to 1.0) and represent themselves. The non-self-representing strata 
contain counties that will be selected with a probability of less than 1.0 and will be 
representative of all counties in those strata. 

3. State licensing agencies with little or no computer capability asked that we pass this 
information along to the U.S. Department of Education in hopes that special funding 
might rectify this shortcoming. While several states reported that their records were a few 
weeks outdated (they were all contacted in October, and many of the new programs that 
had just been licensed prior to the start of the academic year had not yet been entered 
into the computer database) one state's list was several months outdated. Many of the 
licensing officers also offered information concerning new school-age child care 
regulations in progress in their states and/or new legislation underway to create more 
before- and after-school programs. The cooperation and enthusiasm with which the 
licensing agencies greeted this study are especially commendable. 

4. The only day care centers phoned were those for which complete information was lacking 
or those whose directors were named by local/state/national informants as persons highly 
knowledgeable about before- and after-school programs in the community. 

5. One organization of campus child-care providers was identified and contacted, but it 
reportedly represents only some 400 programs, many of which would not be located within 
the study's PSUs. Despite our repeated requests for the list, the organization failed to 
forward it. 

6. The programs selected in the self-representing PSUs are not subject to a clustering effect; 
in the remaining PSUs for which there is a clustering effect, variation within strata of the 
number of programs per PSU may increase sampling error. 

7. While the design called for equal probability of selection within provider type, the actual 
probabilities were only approximately equal. The differences were small and if the 
probabilities of selection were the only source of disproportionality, sample weights may 
not have been needed. 

8. The sample weights eliminate or at least reduce the bias that would result from the over- 
and under-representation discussed in the text. Sample weights cannot completely 
eliminate nonresponse bias because even among the groups used for weighting, 
nonresponders may differ from those responding. Furthermore, adjustments for rates of 
eligibility are imprecise because they are based on sample data. 
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9. A design effect is the increase or decrease in sampling error that results from using a 
sample design other than a simple random sample. Mathematically, it is the ratio of the 
estimate of the sample variance for the design used to the estimated sample variance of a 
simple random sample of the same size. 

10. Because the self-representing PSUs were selected with certainty (that is, with a probability 
equal to 1), the programs in those PSUs were in essence sampled directly. In computing 
sampling errors, this part of the sample was treated as an element sample. 

11. The design effect of clustering, DEFF^. is a function of the degree of homogeneity within 
clusters, ROH, and the number of observations per cluster, b^ If VARCLUSTER is the 
clustered variance and VARSRS is the estimated variance for a simple random sample of 
the same size, then: 



DEFF,=:(VARCLUSTERA^ARSRS) = 1 +ROH(bc-l) 

12. !f VAR WEIGHT is the weighted variance, then the design effect of weighting, DEFF^ is 
defined as: 

DEFF^=(VARWEIGHTA^ARSRS) 

Where there are design effects due to both clustering and weighting, the combined design 
effect is: 

DEFF = DEFF, * DEFF^ 

13. For each variable, y, yj is the unweighted value of y for the ith case, w^ is the sample 
weight for the ith case, and Ui=yi*Wi. Then, the weighted variance of the mean, y*, is 
estimated as: 

VARWEIGHT(y^*) = [1/w^] * [v(u)+y^*2v(w)-2y^*c(u,w)] 
where 

v(u) = [nE(Ui-uyj/(n-l) 
v(w) = [nS(Wi-w y]/(n-l) 
c(u,w) = [nE(Ui-u*)(Wi-w )]/(n-l) 

n is the unweighted sample size, w is the sum of the Wj, and y', u', and w* are the 
mean values of y, u, and w, respectively. 
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14. 



In the case of proportions (p), we used the formula: 



VARSRS = [p(l-p)] / (n-1) 

where n is the unweighted sample size. For means, we used the formula: 

VARSRS = [2wi(yi-y^')2] / [nSwj] 

where the terms are the same as those defined in the previous footnote. 

15. Because the ASQ is proprietary and still under development, a copy of the instrument is 
not appended to this study. This version of the ASQ was field tested at 3 program 
locations; earlier versions have been used in large-scale studies of before- and after-school 
programs in several cities and states. Additional information about the instrument is 
available directly from the School-Age Child Care Project, Center for Research on 
Women, Wellesley College, Wellesley, MA 02181. 
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APPENDIX C 



TELEPHONE SURVEY 



IHTROOUCTION AND SCREEMER 



INTRODUCTION 

INI Hello, my name is (INTERVIEWER'S NAME) from Mathematica Policy Research 
in Princeton, New Jersey. May I speak to the director of (PROGRAM 
NAME). 

SPEAKING TO DIRECTOR (GO TO INS) 01 

DIRECTOR NOT AVAILABLE. .. (GO TO IN2) 00 

WHEN DIRECTOR COMES ON 

THE PHONE (GO TO INS) 03 

THERE IS NO DIRECTOR 04 

WRONG NUMBER 05 

INIA I am calling about a study of before and after school care programs we 
are conducting for the U.S. Department of Education. Is there a member 
of the staff who is knowledgeable about the children and activities of 
the program who could answer some questions? 

YES (GO TO IN13) 01 

SPEAKING TO PERSON... (60 TO IN5) 02 

NO (GO TO IN3) ....00 

DON'T KNOW (60 TO IN3) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO IN3) 99 

IN2 What is the director's name, please? ENTER DIRECTOR'S NAME. 



IN3 When would be a good time to call back? RECORD DATE AND TIME ON CONTACT 
SHEET AND SKIP TO CALL BACK. 



IN4 Please leave a message with (DIRECTOR'S NAME) that I will call back on 
(DAY) at (TIME) about a study Mathematica is conducting for the U.S. 
Department of Education. Thank you. 

SKIP TO CALL BACK. 



INS [Hello, my name is (INTERVIEWER'S NAME) from Mathematica Policy 
Research, in Princeton, New Jersey.] [I am calling about a study of 
before and after school care programs we are conducting for the U.S. 
Department of Education.] We sent you a letter a few days ago 
explaining the study. Did you receive the letter? 

YES (GO TO IN7) 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



Telephone Survey 
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IN6 The letter explained that this is a national study of school-age child 
care In order to describe care available in this country, we will be 
asking about the characteristics of your program. The letter also 
explained that your participation is voluntary, and that we will protect 
all confidential information. The survey results will be reported only 
in aggregate statistical form. The interview will take about 30 
minutes. Do you have any questions? 



* * * 60 TO IH9 * * * 



IN7 With the letter we sent a worksheet for you to complete to help you 
answer our questions. Did you complete the worksheet? 

YES (60 TO IN9) 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

INS That's okay. I'll wait any time you need to check records. 
CONTINUE TO IN9. 

IN9 Shall we begin the interview? 

YES (60 TO SI) 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

INIO Is there a better date and time to call back to complete the interview? 

YES 01 

(RECORD DATE AND TIME ON CONTACT SHEET AND SKIP 
TO CALL BACK.) 

NO, REFUSAL 00 

INll Is there another mmher of your staff who is knowledgeable about the 
children and activities of your program who could complete the 
interview? 

YES (60 TO IN13) 01 

NO 00 
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IN12 Why do you not wish to participate in the study? 



NOT ENOUGH TIME 01 

NOT INTERF.STED IN STUDY... 02 

TOO BUSY " •••03 

OTHER (SPECIFY): 96 



DON'T KNOW - 98 

REFUSED 99 



END OF INTERVIEW: SKIP TO CALLBACK. 



IN13 What is that person's name? 

ENTER PROXY'S NAME: 



IN14 Is (PROXY'S NAME) available? 

YES ...(GO TO IN15).. 01 

NO c, 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

IN15 When would be a good time to c^m to complete the interview with 
(PROXY'S NAME)? ENTER DATE AND TIME ON CONTACT SHEET AND SKIP TO 
CALLBACK. 



IN16 WHEN PROXY COMES TO THE PHONE? Hello, my name is (INTERVIEWER'S NAME) 
from Mathematica Policy Research in Princeton, New Jersey. We are 
conducting a study of before and after school programs for the U.S. 
Oepartinent of Education. We recently sent a letter to (DIRECTOR'S NAME) 
which explained the study. (She/He) recommended that we speak to you to 
complete the telephone interview. The interview will take about 30 
minutes to comple*,e. May we begin? 

YES (GO TO SI) 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED • 99 

IN17 When would be a good time to call you back? 

RECORD DATE AND TIME ON CONTACT SHEET AND SKIP TO CALLBACK. 
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51 First, is your organization currently providing before and/or after 
school programming to children at this location? 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO 82) 00 

NO LONGER PROVIDE CHILD CARE.. (GO TO S3)... 97 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO S4) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO S4) 99 

SIA Do you serve children exclusivelv on a drop-in basis? 

YES (60 TO S3) 01 

NO GO TO S4 00 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO S4 98 

REFUSED (GO TO 54) 99 

52 How would you describe your organization? (RECORD VERBATIM) 
PROBE! What s«rv1c« or product dots your organization provlda? 



S3 END OF INTERVIEW: Thank you for your cooperation. The rest of my 

questions are for organizations that currently 
provide before and after school child care or 
organizations whose programs are not exclusively for 
drop-ins. 

34 Are you still located at (ADDRESS FROM LABEL)? 

YES (60 TO S6) 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

S5 What is your current address? 

ENTER: 

A. STREET ADDRESS: 

B. CITY: . ^ — 



C. STATE: I ! 1 
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E. HAS THE CITY CHANGED? 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO S6) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED..... 99 

F. Are you still located in (COUNTY) County? 

YES (GO TO S5) 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO S5H) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO S5H) 99 

G. In what county are you located? 



H. We are only interviewing programs in certain counties. I will need 
to check with my supervisor to see if your program is still 
eligible. If you are still eligible, we will call you back shortly. 
Thank you. 

56 Does your program offer before and/or after school care for at least 4 
days a week during the school year? 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO S17) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

57 Does your before and/or after school program operate at least 2 hours 
each day? 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO S17) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

58 Are any of the children you serve in your before and/or after school 
program between kindergarten and eighth grade? 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO S17) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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S9 Is your before and/or after school program part of a multi-site program? 



PROBE: A Nulti-sitt prograi is a proyraii that is adainistercd by a 
central organization and operated in nore than one location. 

YES 01 

NO GO TO Al) 00 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO Al) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO Al) 99 

SIC In how many sites does the overall program operate? 
! I I SITES 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

SU How many children does the overall program serve? 
PROBE: Your otst estiaate is f1n«. 

I 1 I 1 I CHILDREN 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

512 Are you the director of the before and/or after school program or the 
person who will be answering the questions for (ADDRESS ON 
LABEL/CORRECTED ADDRESS IH S5)? 

YES (GO TO Al) 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

51 3 What is the name of the director of the program at (ADDRESS ON LABEL/ 
CORRECTED ADDRESS IN S5)? 

(RECORD ON CONTACT SHEET) 



ERIC 



514 How may I reach (DIRECTOR'S NAME)? 

RECORD CONTACT INFORMATION ON CONTACT SHEET 

515 Thank you very much for your help. 

SKIP TO CALL BACK 

Telephone Surv^ vi 



S16 When is a better time to call back to complete the interview? RECORD 
DATE AND TIME ON CONTACT SHEET AND SKIP TO CALLBACK. 

We are only interviewing programs that operate at least 2 hours a day 
for 4 day^ a week and servu any children in the range of kindergarten to 
eighth grade. Thank you for your time. 
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NATIONAL STUDY OF BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
TELEPHONE SURVEY 

A. PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

Al. In what year did your before and/or after school program at (ADDRESS) 
start operating? 



1 q I 1 I 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

A2. Is the organization that legally administers your program a public 
organization or a private organization? 

PROBE: A public organization is a govtrnatnt organization such as a 
public school or a govtrnMnt social strvicts agtncy. 

PUBLIC ORGANIZATION 01 

PRIVATE ORGANIZATION (GO TO A5)....02 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO A8)....98 

REFUSED (GO TO A8)....99 

A3. Is the public organization that administers your program a public . 

elementary, middle, or junior high school or a public school district? 

YES (GO TO AS) 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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A4. What type of public organization is the organization that legally 
administers your program? 

SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 01 

STATE GOVERNMENT 02 

COUNTY OR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 03 

PUBLIC COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 04 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 



DON'T KNOW , 98 

REFUSED 99 



*****G0TOA8***** 



A5. Is the organization that administers your program a private 
elementary, middle, or junior high school? 

YES (60 TO A7) 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

A6. What type of private organization is the organization that legally 
administers your program? 

CHURCH OR RELIGIOUS GROUP 01 

PRIVATE CORPORATION 02 

SOCIAL SERVICE/YOUTH SERVING AGENCY 03 

PRIVATE COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 04 

PARENT GROUP 05 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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A7. Is that a non-profit organization? 

YES 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

A8. Does the organization that legally administers your program have any 
partners in sponsoring the program? 

PROBE: By partners w« mean organizations that play a key role in 
maintaining the prograa. 

PROBE: IF RESPONDENT HENTIONS AN ORGANIZATION BUT DOESN'T KNOW IF IT 
IS A PARTNER. ASK: Do you consider this organization to be 
your partner? 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO A16) 00 

OON'T KNOW (GO TO A16) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO A16) 99 

A9. How many partners does the organization that legally administers your 
program have in sponsoring the program? 

I I I PARTNERS 



DON'T KNOW (GO TO A16). 

REFUSED (GO TO A16), 



,98 
.99 
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AlO. Please tell 
me the nat» 
of (each of 
the/the^ ^ 
partner(s) 
that sponsor 
the program. 



All. 



A13. 



Is (PARTNER) 
a public 
organization 
or a private 
organization? 



A12. Is (PA«W) 
a (publ c/ 
private) 
eler.ientary, 
middle, or 
junior hign 
school? 



private) 



A14. 



A15. 



IF PARTNER IS 
PRIVATE, 
(All-02) ASK: 
Is that a 
nonprofit , 
organization? 



IF THERE IS 
ANOTHER _ 
PARTNER. ASK 
A12 THRiUGH^ 
AlS FOR NEXT 
PARTNER. 



PARTNER 01 



PUBLIC 01 

PRIVATE 02 

DOM'T KNOW. ..(GO TO AlS). ..98 
REFUSED. .....(GO TO AlS). ..99 



YES (GO TO AlS). 



NO. 



.01 
.00 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 01 

STATE GOVERNMENT <....02 

COUNTY/LOCAL GOVERNMENT. .. .03 

COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY 04 

CHURCH/RELIGIOUS GROUP 05 

PRIVATE CORPORATION 06 

PARENT GROUP 07 

YOUTH SERVING AGENQ 08 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



YES. 



NO. 



.01 
.02 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



PARTNER 02 



PUBLIC 01 

PRIVATE 02 

DON'T KNOW. ..(GO TO AlS). ..98 
REFUSED (GO TO AlS). ..99 

YES (GO TO AlS) 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

SOCIAL SERVICE AGEHa 01 

STATE GOVERNMENT 02 

COUNTY/LOCAL GOVERNMENT.... 03 

COLLEGE/UHIVERSITY 04 

CHURCH/RELIGIOUS GROUP 05 

PRIVATE CORPORATIOH 06 

PARENT GROUP 07 

YOUTH SERVING AGEHa 08 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



YES. 
NO.. 



.01 
.02 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



PAATNER 03 



PUBLIC 01 

PRIVATE 02 

DON'T KNOW... (GO TO AlS)... 98 
REFUSED (GO TO AlS)... 99 



YES (GO TO AlS) 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 01 

STATE GOVERNMENT 02 

COUNTY/LOCAL GOVERNMENT.... 03 

COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY 04 

CHURCH/RELIGIOUS GROUP 05 

PRIVATE CORPORATION 06 

PARENT GROUP 07 

YOUTH SERVING AGENCY 08 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 



OOH'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED.. 99 



YES. 
NO.. 



.01 
.02 



DOK'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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A16. In what type of place is your program located? 

PROBE: Is it located in a religious institution, school, workplace, 
or in its own building? 

RELIGIOUS INSTITUTION 01 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 02 

RELIGIOUS PRIVATE SCHOOL 03 

NON-RELIGIOUS PRIVATE SCHOOL 04 

UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGE 05 

WORK SITE. 06 

COMMUNITY CENTER 07 

MUNICIPAL BUILDING 08 

CHILD CARE CENTER OR A BUILDING 
SPECIFICALLY FOR BEFORE AND AFTER 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS 09 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

^ REFUSED 99 
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A17. What is the primary space used by your before and/or after school 
program? 



PROBE: PriBwry spact Is spac« that is ustd most of tht tim. 

PROBE: Are thert any other spaces used by your progran most of the 
time? 

Qnnt ; ALL TWAT APPLY 

GYM 0^ 

CAFETERIA/LUNCHROOM 02 

MULTIPURPOSE OR ALL PURPOSE ROOM 03 

ART ROOM 04 

MUSIC ROOM 05 

LIBRARY • 06 

CLASSROOM 07 

PLAYGROUND/PARK 08 

GAME ROOM 09 

BASEMENT 10 

OFFICE 11 

PROGRAM USES ENTIRE BUILDING 12 

MUSEUM 13 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

A18. Is this space dedicated to your program at all times or is it shared? 

PROBE: Space is dedicated to your program if it is used only by your 
progrta. 

DEDICATED 01 

SHARED 02 

PART DEDICATED/PART SHARED .....03 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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A19. In addition to this space, what other space do you have access to on 
regular basis? 

PROBE: RtguUr icctss 1$ »cc»s$ to th« spact «t Iwst onci « w««k. 
PROBE: Is th«r« anything else? . 

CODE ALL THAT APPLY 



GYM 01 

CAFETERIA 02 

MULTIPURPOSE OR ALL PURPOSE ROOM 03 

ART ROOM 04 

MUSIC ROOM 05 

LIBRARY 06 

CLASSROOM 07 

PLAYGROUND/PARK 08 

GAME ROOM 09 

BASEMENT 10 

OFFICE 11 

MUSEUM 12 

ALL ROOMS IN SCHOOL c 13 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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A20. Do you have any problems with the space where your program is located? 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO 81) GO 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO 81) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO 81) 99 

A21. What problems do you have with the space where the program is located? 

PROBE: Ar. th.r. .ny othTS? „ , THAT APPLY 

HAVE TO SHARE IT 01 

DON'T HAVE (ENOUGH) STORAGE SPACE 02 

LACK OF OFFICE SPACE 03 

LIMITED USE OF EQUIPMENT 04 

MUST REARRANGE THE ROOM AT THE 

BEGINNING/END OF EACH DAY 05 

EQUIPMENT NOT AGE APPROPRIATE 06 

PLAYGROUND INADEQUATE 07 

POOR LIGHT, HEAT, OR VENTILATION 08 

NOISE 09 

SECURITY/VANDALISM 10 

LIMITED ACCESS TO TELEPHONE 11 

NO ROOM TO EXPAND 12 

NOT ENOUGH SPACE FOR ACTIVITIES 13 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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B. PROGRAM ENROLLMENT AND SCHEDULES 

The next questions are about enrollment and schedules. 



81. 



Does your program offer just before-school sessions, just 
sessions, or Both before- and after-school sessions? 

JUST BEFORE-SCHOOL SESSIONS (GO TO B3)....0l 

JUST AFTER-SCHOOL SESSIONS (GO TO B5)....02 

BOTH BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL SESSIONS 03 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO B7) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO B7) 99 



after-school 



B2. 



84. 



How many kindergarten through 8th grade children are enrolled in your 
program? Please include your before- and after-school sessions but 
count each child once. 

PROBE: IF ENROLLMENT VARIES, ASK: How niany chlldrw w«rt tnrolltd in 
your prograi y«stfrdiy/last Friday? 

'I'll CHILDREN 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

B3. How many kindergarten through 8th grade children are currently 
enrolled in your before-school session? 

PROBE: IF ENROLLMENT VARIES, ASK: How lany childrin w«r§ tnrolltd in 
your before-school session ytsttrday/last Friday? 



CHILDREN 



NONE (GO TO B5) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED ' 99 

How many of the (NUMBER IN B3) children enrolled in your before-school 
session are in. . . 



NUMBER 



a. Kindergarten 

b. First grade 

c. Second grade 

d. Third grade 

e. Fourth grade 

f. Fifth grade 

g. Sixth grade 

h. Seventh grade. . . 

i. Eighth grade 

j. Other (Specify). 



DON'T 




KNOW 


R5FU§fP 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 
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Are any prek indergarten children cared for along with the older 
children in your before-school session? 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO B5) 00 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO B5) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO 85) 99 



B4b. 



How many prek indergarten children are cared for along with the older 
children in your before-school session? 



CHILDREN 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED.. = 99 

85. IF PROGRAM DOES NOT HAVE AFTER-SCHOOL SESSION (81-01), SKIP TO 87 

How many kindergarten through 8th grade children are currently 
enrolled in your after-school session ? 

PROBE: IF ENROLLMEMT VARIES, ASK: How Miny chlldrtn wtrt tnrollcd In 
your afttr-school stssion ytsttrday/Ust Friday? 

I I I i i CHILDREN 

NONE (GO TO 87) 00 

DON'T KNOW... 98 

REFUSED 99 



86. How many of the 
session are in. 



(NUM8ER IN 85) children enrolled in your after-school 

mm. 



a. Kindergarten. . • . 

b. First grade 

c. Second grade*. 

d. Third grade 

e. Fourth grade. . 

f. Fifth grade 

g. Sixth grade 

h. Seventh grade.., 

i. Eighth grade — 
j. Other (Specify). 



DON'T 




KNOW 


REFUSED 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 


998 


999 



B6aa. Are any prek indergarten children cared for along with the older 
children in your after school session? 



YES 

NO 

DON'T KNOW. 
REFUSED.... 



01 

(GO TO B6b) 00 

(GO TO B6b) 98 

(GO TO B6b) 99 
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B6ab. How many prekindergarten children are cared for along with the older 
children in your after school session? 

] I 1 I CHILDREN 

DON'T KNOW • 98 

REFUSED 99 

B6bb. How many or what oercentage of the children were absent from your 
after-school program yesterday/last Friday? 



NUMBER 



PERCENTAGE 



I I OR ' ' 



NONE. 



00 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED --99 

86cc. How many or what percentage of the children enrolled in your after- 
school program are enrolled on a drop-in basis? 



NUMBER 



PERCENTAGE 



, I I I QR 1 I I 1 



.1 I . 



.1 I . 



NONE 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



B7. Approximately what number or percentage of children enrolled in your 
program are. . . 



NUMBER 



a. White, non Hispanic?.., 

b. Black, non Hispanic?.., 

c. Hispanic? 

d. Asian or 

Pacific Islander?.... 

e. American Indian or 

Alaskan Native? 



Of other racial or 
ethnic groups? , , , , 
(Specify) I 



PERCENTAGE 



1 ( 
.1 I 

) 1 
.1 I 

I I 
.1 I 



OR 
OR 
OR 

OR 

OR 



OR 



DON'T 

KNOW REFUSED 



998 
998 
998 

998 

998 

998 



999 
999 
999 

999 

999 

999 



B8. Approximately what number or percentage of the children enrolled in 
your program are male? 



NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
1 ! I 1 OR 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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B9. Approximately what number or percentage of your children are from 
fami 1 ies with Incomes. . . 



DON'T 

NUMBER PERCENTAGE KNOW REFUSED 



a. Under $15,000 OR 

b. $15,000 - under $30,000 OR 

c. $30,000 - under $50,000 OR |_|__ 

d. $50,000 and above. OR 



998 999 

998 999 

998 999 

998 999 



BIO. School-age child care programs sometimes serve specific groups of 

children. What types of children do you primarily serve? Are most of 
the children you serve... 

DON'T 

Y£i m KNOW REFUSED 

a. Children of working parents? 01 00 98 99 

b. From low-income families? 01 00 98 99 

c. From certain religious groups?... 01 00 98 99 

d. Handicapped? 01 00 98 99 

e. From migrant families? 01 00 98 99 

f. English-speaking? 01 00 98 99 

g. Homeless? 01 00 98 99 

h. From another group? (SPECIFY) .. .01 00 98 99 



Bll. IF PROGRAM HAS NO BEFORE-SCHOOL SESSION (81=02). SKIP TO B13. 

811a. IF PROGRAM HAS KINDERGARTNERS (B4a>0) ASK: 

Do kindergarten children who attend your bef ore-school session come to 
the program during the sante hours as older cm laren/ 

YES (GO TO B12a) 01 

NO 00 

NO KINDERGARTNERS IN MORNING 

SESSION (GO TO B12a) 02 

DON'T KNOW..... (GO TO B12a) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO B12a) 99 

B-llb. What time does the before-school session for kindergartners begin? 

'AM 01 

PM 02 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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BUc. ...And what time does it end? 

I 1 I . 1 I I AM 01 

PM 02 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

B12a. What time does the before-school session [for older children] begin? 
I I I • I I I AM 01 

PM 02 

DON'T KNOW .....98 

REFUSED 99 

B12b. ...And what time does it end? 

I I ' • I ' ' «M .01 

PM... = , 02 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

813. IF PROGRAM HAS NO AFTER-SCHOOL SESSION (Bl»01), SKIP TO B15. 
IF PROGRAM HAS KINDERGARTNERS (B6a>0), ASK: 

B13a. Do kindergarten children who attend your after-school session come to 
the program during the same hours as older cm idrenr 

YES (GO TO B14a) 01 

NO 00 

NO KINDERGARTNERS , , 

IN AFTERNOON SESSION. .. (GO TO B14a) 97 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO B14a) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO B14a) 99 

B13b. What time does the after-school-session for kindergarten children 
begin? 

I I 1.1 I 1 AM 01 

PM 02 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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B13c. ...And what time does it end? 

• i— !_! 

PM 02 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 95 

B14a. What time does the after-school session [for older children] begin? 

11 AM 01 

PM 02 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

B14b. ...And what time does it end? 

: AM 01 

PM 02 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

815. Do you offer continuous full-working-day services throughout the 
summer vacation? 

YES 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNCH 98 

REFUSED 99 

816. During the school year, does your before and/or after school program 
provide care during... 







YES 


YES 




DON'T 


REFUSED 






AIL 






KNOW 


a. 






02 


00 


98 


99 


b. 




..01 


02 


00 


98 


99 


c. 


Snow days or other , . 
weatner-related closings?. 


..01 


02 


00 


98 


99 


d. 




..01 


02 


00 


98 


99 


e. 


Extended night-time hours 


..01 


02 


00 


98 


99 


f. 






02 


00 


98 


99 
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B17. How many days per week does your before and/or after school program 
normal ly operate? 



' I ' DAYS PER WEEK 



I I I 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 95 
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C. STAFF 

«av* n..«ctinn<5 I have are about (you/the director) and the other paid 
It^f"ho^!io?k di?eitirwith children^^ (your program/the program at 

(ADDRESS)). 

Cla. IF PROGRAM IS PART OF A MULTI-SITE PROGRAM (S9=01), ASK: 

Are you the director of the before and/or after school program at 

(ADDRESS)? 

YES 01* 

NO 00 

THERE IS NO DIRECTOR (GO TO C6) 02 

DON'T KNOW ^2 

REFUSED 39 

Clb. What is (your/the director's) job title? 



C2. 



HOW many hours per week (do you/does the fJOB TITLE] work at 
before and/or after school program [at (ADDRESS ON LABtL/LURRtLitu 
ADDRESS IN S5)]? 

PROBE: How many hours ptr week (do you/do«s tho dirtctor) uml^Y 
work thtr«? 



.1 I 



HOURS PER WEEK 



DON'T KNOW 5S 

REFUSED 5^ 

C3.- What is the highest level of education (you have/the director has) 
completed? 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE TRAINING 04 

SOME COLLEGE, NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 9^ 



3 



J '3 • 

.1^ i 
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C4. What is the starting salary for a (JOB TITLE FROM CI)? 

PPQBE* If a now (JOB TITLE) with th« ilnlwa qu«Hf1cat1pnsj«f«rt 

MrJd toiwrrow, what would that parson ba paid? What is th« 
lowast starting salary? 



C6. 



i I I I I I — 1*1 — I- 



DON'T KNOW. 
REFUSED..., 





..01 


SCHOOL YEAR.. 


..02 


MONTH 


..03 




..04 




..05 




..06 






99 



C5. (Do you/Does the [JOB TITLE]) work directly with children? 

YES 01 

YES, PART OF THE TIME 02 

NO/NOT USUALLY -03 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



The next questions I have are about the other paid staff who work 
directly With children in the (before/after/betore and after) school 
program. 

How many different types of paid staff does the program employ? 
PROBE: By typas of staff I naan diffarant positions or titlts. 

j I 1 TYPES OF STAFF 

NONE (GO TO C14) 00 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO C14) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO C14) 99 
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C7. Please tell ine wftat the JOb 
titles for these (MUMBER^FROM 
CI) different types of staff 
are, starting with tht nost 
senior levti or ataiT* 


JOB TITLE 01 


JOB 1 1 iLc 02 






C8. HOW many (JOB TITIE)$ do, you 
enploy in the before and/or 

?fe:"?f ask: 
Ham Mnv f JG8 TITLEjS do YOU 
e^)loy at one tiae? 


1 1 < 
nny * T wudu QQfl 


t ' 1 
DON'T KNOW 998 










C9. How many hours oer week does 
(the/a typicainJOB TITLE) 
»*ork in the before and/or 
after school program? 


; ; ! HOURS PER WEEK 


J |_; HOURS PER WE'^K 










CIO. What is the highest leve] of 
education coUB FfttM by (the 
JOB TITLE! with the most 
years of formal educatlOh? 


BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

TRAINING 04 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO. ...06 


fHTin DFUELOPMCNT ASSOCIATE 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO.... 06 










Cll. What is the highest level of 
years of forma 1 educaHOTIr 


HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO..,. 06 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO.... 06 
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JOB TITLE 03 



OONT KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 

; : ' HOURS PER WEEK 

DON'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE 
TRAINING 04 

SOME COLLEGE, NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA Oft GEO.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

DON'T KNOW ....98 

REFUSED 99 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE 
TRAININ(5 04 

SOME COLLEGE. NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA Oft GEO.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED.... 99 



JOB TITLE 04 



DON'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 



; I ; HOURS PER WEEK 

DON'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 



JOB TITLE 05 



GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

^"MiSK*^^^ 

SOME COLLEGE, NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



DON'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 

; ; ; HOURS PER WEEK 

DON'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

^"^inK*^^^ 

some college. no degree 05 

high school diploma or geo.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

GRADUATE DEGREE c 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

SOME COLLEGE. NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

SOME COLLEGE. NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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JOB TITLE 06 



OON'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 

: : : HOURS PER WEEK 

DON'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE 
TRAINING 04 

SOME COLLEGE. NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA Of( GEO.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

OON*T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE 
TRAINING 04 

SOME COLLEGE, NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA Oft GEO.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



JOB TITLE 07 



DON'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 

I ; ! HOURS PER WEEK 

DON'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

CH|j^^D^V|LOPMENT ASSOCIATE ^ 

SOME COLLEGE. NO DEGREE OS 

HIGH SCHOOL OIPLOMA OR GEO.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE -.02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE 
TfiAINING 04 

SOME COLLEGE. NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



JOB TITLE 08 



DON'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED ,.999 

I ! : HOURS PER WEEK 

DON'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

SOME COLLEGE, NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL OIPLOMA OR GEO.... 06 

LESS THAH HIGH SCHOOL 07 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

SOME COLLEGE. NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL OIPLOMA OR GEO.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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JOS TITLE 09 



OON'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 

: : : HOURS PER WEEK 

OON'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

CHILD DEVELOPKENT ASSOCIATE 
TRAINING 04 

SOHE COLLEGE. NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE 
TRAINING 04 

SOHE COLLEGE, NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



JOB TITLE 10 



DON'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 

i J ! HOURS PER WEEK 

OON'V KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE OEffiEE 03 

CHj|^^O^V|LOPMENT ASSOCIATE 

SOME COLLEGE, NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO.... 06 

LESS THAW HIGH SCHOOL 07 

OOH'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE 
TRAININS 04 

SOME COLLEGE. NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

OON'T KNOW 9fi 

REFUSED 99 



JOB TITLE II 



OOH'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 

{ I ; HOURS PER WEEK 

OON'T KNOW 998 

REFUSED 999 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

SOME COLLEGE. NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

OOH'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

GRADUATE DEGREE 01 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE 02 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE 03 

SOME COLLEGE. NO DEGREE 05 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR GEO.... 06 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 07 

DOH'T KNOW ...96 

REFUSED 99 
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JOB TITLE 01 



JOB TITLE 02 



CI2. 



What is tht start 



PROBE: 



ting 
. ^ fOOB 
, i.i,w, In the before 
and/or after school 
pro-am? 

the ■Inlu quallfi- ^ 
cations towrrow, wiat 
would you pay that 
person? 



C13, 



INTERVIEWER: ARE THERE ANY 
MORE JOB TITLES TO ASK ABOUT? 



J ' ' ' III I 1 I • I I 1 

PER YEAR 01 

SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK 04 

DAY 05 

HOUR 06 

DON'T KNOW 999998 

REFUSED 999999 



YES (GO TO C7 FOR NEXT JOB 

TITLE)... 01 

NO (GO TO C14) 00 

REFUSED 99 



J I I I I I < I I I • I 
I __i • I I • t t 

PER YEAR 01 

SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK. 04 

DAY 05 

HOUR 06 

DON'T KNOW 999998 

REFUSED 999999 



YES..,.. (GO TO C7 FOR NEXT JOB 

title) 01 

NO (CO TO €14) 00 

REFUSED 99 



O O 



ERIC 
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JOB TITLE 03 



JOB TITLE 04 



JOB TITLE 05 



PER YEAR 

SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK 04 

DAY 05 

DON'T KNOW 999998 

REFUSED 999999 



YES..,.. (GO TO C7 FOR NEXT JOB^, 
TITLE) 01 

NO (GO TO C14) 00 

REFUSED 99 



PER YEAR 01 

SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK 04 

DAY 05 

OON'T KNOW 999998 

REFUSED 999999 



PER YEAR 01 

SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK 04 

DAY. 05 

OON'T KNOW 999998 

REFUSED 99 --^^^ 



Y£^,,j..(GO TO C7 FOR NEXT JOB {^Il^J"^^ .^?!.'!^^!.:??^0l 

NO (GO TO C14) 00 NO (GO TO 014) 00 

REFUSED 99 REFUSED 99 
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JOS TITLE 06 



JOB TITLE 07 



JOB TITLE 08 



PER YEAR 01 

SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK 04 

OAY 05 

OON'T KNOW 999998 

REFUSED 999999 



YES..,.. (GO TO C7 FOR NEXT JOB^, 

title)... 01 

NO (GO TO C14) 00 

REFUSED 99 



PER YEAR ....01 

SCHOOL YEAR 02 

HONTH 03 

WEEK 04 

DAY 05 

DON'T KNOW 999998 

REFUSED 999999 



YES..,,. (GO TO C7 FOR NEXT JOB , 
TITLE)... 01 

NO (GO TO C14) 00 

REFUSED 99 



$ ' ' I ' ! ' ' ' • I ' ' 



PER YEAR 01 

SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK 04 

DAY 05 

OON'T KNOW 999998 

REFUSED 999999 

YES..,,. (GO TO C7 FOR NEXT JOB ^, 

title)... 01 

NO (GO TO C14) ,.00 

REFUSED 99 
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JOB TITLE 09 



JOB TITLE 10 



JOB TITLE U 



PER YEAR 01 

SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK 04 

OAY 05 

DON'T KNOW 999998 

REFUSED 999999 



YES (GO TO C7 FOR NEXT JOB ^, 

TITLE)... 01 

NO (GO TO C14) 00 

REFUSED 99 



PER YEAR 01 

SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK 04 

OAY 05 

DON'T KNOW 999993 

REFUSED 999999 



yes..,,. (go to c7 for next job 
title)... 01 

NO (GO TU C14) 00 

REFUSED 99 



* , , . . . . . 

PER YEAR Ql 

SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK 04 

DAY 05 

DON'T KNOW 999998 

REFUSED 999999 

YES. (GO TO C7 FOR NEXT JOB 
TITL^ 01 

NO (GO TO C14) 00 

REFUSED 99 



C14. Are any of the staff who work with children currently junior high or 
high school students? 

PROBE: Include paid and unpaid staff. 



YES 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



CIS. Including yourself, approximately what nurnber or what/^^ercentaqe 
the paid staff working in (your program/the program at (ADDRESS)) 
are. . . 







NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


DON'T 
KNOW 


REFUSED 


a. 
b. 

c 


White, non Hispanic? — 
Black, non Hispanic? — 


1 1 1 

• 1 1 1 

• 1 1 1 

1 1 1 


OR 
OR 
OR 


998 
998 
998 


999 
999 
999 


d. 


Asian or 

Pacific Islander? 


1 1 1 
• 1 1 1 


OR 


998 


999 


e. 


American Indian or 


1 1 1 


OR 


998 


999 


f . 


Of other racial or 
ethnic groups? 
(Specify) 


1 1 1 
■ • 1 1 1 


OR 


998 


999 
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C16. Aporoxiinately what number or what percentage of the paid staff are 
male? 

NUMBER PERCENTAGE 

I I I no ' ' ' ! 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

C17 Are head teachers or group leaders in the before^and/or after school 

program given paid time to plan daily activities? 

YES 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

C18. Including yourself, approximately what number or what percentage of 
the paid staff also work in other jobs? 

NUMBER PERCENTAGE 

I I I 'Jf^ i_„i I 1 

NOKE (GO TO C20) 00 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO C20) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO C20) 99 

C19. What types of other jobs do these staff have? 

PROBE: AnyothTs? rnnF all that APPLY 

SCHOOL TEACHER 01 

OTHER SCHOOL JOB 02 

OTHER NONSCHGOL JOB 03 

STUDENTS 04 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

C20. Including yourself, have any of the paid staff who work with children 
participated in any additional school-age child-related training in 
the last year? 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO C22) 00 

DON'T KNOW , (GO TO C22) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO C22) 99 
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C21 What organization provided the training that these staff participated 

in? 

PROBE: Wr. thtrt any othtrs? cQDE ALL THAT APPLY, 

LOCAL COLLEGE/COMMUNITY COLLEGE 01 

RESOURCE AND REFERRAL AGENCY 02 

LICENSING AGENCY 03 

NETWORK OR COALITION FOR SCHOOL-AGE 

CHILD CARE 04 

NATIONAL SCHOOL-AGE CHILD CARE ALLIANCE .. .05 

YOUTH ORGANIZATION (YMCA, YWCA, 

CAMPFIRE) 06 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 07 

GOVERNMENT AGENCY 08 

PRIVATE ASSOCIATION OR ORGANIZATION 09 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



C22. 



During the past 12 months, how many paid staff who work with children 
left your program? Include both full-time and part-time statt. 



I l_l STAFF 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

C23. During the past 12 months, how many paid staff who work with children 
have Been hired? 

PROBE: Including yourself, if you w«rt hirtd within tht Iftst 12 
nonths. 

STAFF 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



O O O 
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r'}A Think inn about the last time vou had to fill a vacant paid staff 

pSsitiSS, hSU lono was it from the time a staff member left to the 
time a replacement was hired? 

PROBE: Do not count time when your program is not operating (e.g. 
sunrner vacation). 

!_;_;_[ DAYS 01 

WEEKS 02 

MONTHS 03 

YEARS 04 

IMMEDIATELY 96 

NOT APPLICABLE.. 97 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

C?5 What fringe benefits do you provide for paid staff who work with , 

children? By fringe benefits we mean insurance, vacation time, sick 
time, and any other benefits they may receive. 

PROBE: If your staff includes regular school teachers, do not include 
benefits they receive as teachers. 

PROBE: Any others? 

CODE ALL THAT APPLY 

NO BENEFITS 01 

HEALTH INSURANCE 02 

DENTAL INSURANCE 03 

DISABILITY INSURANCE .•••04 

LIFE INSURANCE 05 

PAID VACATION TIME 06 

PAID HOLIDAYS 07 

PAID PERSONAL DAYS/BEREAVEMENT DAYS 08 

"COMP" TIME 09 

PAID SICK DAYS 10 

RETIREMENT PENSION H 

FREE OR REDUCED-FEE CHILD CARE 12 

TUITION SUPPORT 13 

USE OF FACILITIES FREE OF CHARGE 14 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

OON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



32j 
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D. 



01. 



02. 



ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES 

Next I'm going to ask you some questions about the activities and 
sifvices of your before and/or after school program. 

ThP followina statements describe some of the purposes of school-age 
Ihild ca?S 5?oqraml Please tell me which of lhe%e purposes describe 

i.u^ «..^«/^c^»e /%f \/niir nrnnram. 



the purposes of your program 



DON'T 







YES 


m 


KNOW 




a. 


To provide adult supervision and a 


.01 


00 


98 


99 


b. 


To provide recreational 


.01 


00 


98 


99 


c. 


To improve the academic skills 


.01 


00 


98 


99 


d. 


To provide cultural and/or 


.01 


00 


98 


99 


e. 


To provide remedial help to 
children who are having 


.01 


00 


98 


99 


f . 


To prevent problems such as drug 
abuse, smoking, alcohol. use, or 


.01 


00 


98 


99 


g- 


To provide a flexible, relaxed. 


.01 


00 


98 


99 



Which of these purposes is your most important purpose? 

SUPERVISION 01 

RECREATION 02 

ACADEMIC 03 

ENRICHMENT 04 

REMEDIATION 05 

PREVENTION 06 

HOME-LIKE 07 

DON'T KNOW 58 

REFUSED 55 



erJc 
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I'm going to read a list of activities offered by programs. For each 
activity I mention, please tell me whether it is offered daily, 
weekly, monthly, occasionally, as needed, or never. 

PR08E: By aff«r«l M mn avallablt for diildren to partlcipata tn. 





ACTIVITIES 


DAILY WEEKLY HOHTIILY 


OCCASIOH- 
ALLY 


NEVER 


AS OON • T 
NEEDED KNOW 


REFUSED 


a. 


Creative arts .or crafts such as 


..01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


b. 


Construction or building with hollow 




02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


c. 


Science activities or experiments.... 


..01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


d. 




..01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


e. 


Reading independently or 


..01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


f. 




..01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


9- 




01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


h. 




..01 


02 


03 


04 


AC 


06 


98 




i . 




..01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 






..01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 






..01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


1 . 


Unstructured drainatic play or 


..01 


02 


03 


04 


OS 


06 


98 


99 


m. 






02 


03 






06 


98 




n. 


Kovefnent, dance* or exercise 


...01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


0. 


Musionaking. music appreciation or 




02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


p. 


Unstructured physically active 


...01 


02 


03 




U9 


06 


98 


QQ 


q. 


Organized individgil skillbtjilding 
sports such as swiming, trick, 


...01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


r. 


Organized teu sports such as soccer 


...01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


s. 






02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


t. 






02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


u. 






02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


V. 


Fortml guidance or psychological 




02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 


w, 






02 


03 


04 


OS 


06 


98 


99 


X. 




...01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


98 


99 
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04. HOW are children involved in planning activities? 

PROBE: Ar, th.r. any othT w.ys? cQpg ^^n. thaT APPLY 

CHILDREN NOT INVOLVED IN PLANNING 01 

GROUP MEETINGS 02 

SUGGESTION BOX 03 

WRITTEN QUESTIONNAIRES 04 

INFORMALLY INVOLVED 05 

VERBAL SUGGESTIONS 06 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



05. How are children grouped for program activities? 

PROBE: Thty could bt grouptd by agt, ability, gtndtr, activity, Interest, 
etc. 

PROBE: Art thtra any othtr ways childrtn art grouptd? 

rqni a^i THAT APPLY 



AGE 01 

INTEREST 02 

ACTIVITY 03 

GENDER 04 

SKILL ABILITY OR DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL 05 

DEPENDS ON ACTIVITY 06 

KIDS CHOOSE OWN GROUPS 07 

ALL TOGETHER/ONLY ONE GROUP 08 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



n o 
O O 
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00 MOT ASK IF PROGRAM DOES MOT SERVE CHILDREN OVER AGE 9 (THIRD GRADE) 
(B2f + B2g + B2h + B2i » 0) 

What special provisions do you make for children over age 9? 

CODE All THAT APPLY 

SEPARATE SPACE 01 

DIFFERENT ACTIVITIES 02 

ACTIVITIES IN THE COMMUNITY 03 

HELPING WITH YOUNGER CHILDREN; 04 

WORK EXPERIENCE 05 

LONGER-TERM ACTIVITIES 06 

OWN CLUB PROGRAM 07 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 



DON'T KNOW o 98 

REFUSED 99 



Does your program coordinate services for children with (schools or) other 
orgamzations? 

PROBE: Coordinating sirvicts Bay entail co«n1c«t1ng rtgularly with 
othtr organizations about childrtn's car«, KKlng rafarrals, or 
arranging for s«rv1cts to be d«11vir«d to cnlidrtn. 

YES 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

Have you received requests for services that you have not been able to 
provide? 

PROBE; For exawlt, hav« you recti ved requests for ■ore hours, a suMtr 
prograa, transportation, or other strvicts? 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO El) 00 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO El) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO El) 99 



O O ij 
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What types of services have been requested but not provided 



PROBE: Ara there any others? 

CODE ALL THAT APPLY 

EARLY MORNING CARE 01 

EVENING CARE 02 

WEEKEND CARE 03 

CARE DURING HOLIDAYS AND VACATIONS 04 

SICK CARE 05 

SUMMER PROGRAM 06 

EXTENDED HOURS 07 

MORE SLOTS 08 

SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 09 

TRANSPORTATION 10 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 11 

SLOTS FOR MORE OR DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS.... 12 

CARE FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS 13 

EXTENDED CARE FOR KINDERGARTNERS 14 

DROP-IN CARE 15 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 



DON'T KNOW 93 

REFUSED 59 
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PARENT IHVOLVEHEMT 

Next I would like to ask you about parents' involvement in the activities 
of your before and/or after school program. 

Do parents participate in planning and/or evaluating the program? 

YES 01 

NO 00 

SOMETIMES 02 

OON'T KNOW. 98 

REFUSED 99 

Do parents serve on an advisory council or board of directors for the 
program? 

YES 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

Are there any other major ways that parents are involved with the program? 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO E5) 00 

OON'T KNOW.... (GO TO E5) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO E5) 99 

What are the other major ways that parents are involved with the program? 

CODE ALL THAT APPLY 

SERVE AS VOLUNTEERS 01 

CHOOSE ACTIVITIES 02 

SELECT STAFF 03 

REVIEW BUDGETS 04 

RAISE FUNDS 05 

BUILDING MAINTENANCE 06 

ATTEND WORKSHOPS 07 

ATTEND PARENT MEETINGS 08 

SET POLICY 09 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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E5. Is any parent involvement required? 

YES 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

E6. How do you typically comniunicate with parents about their child's care and 

activities? 

PROBE: Any other ways? 

CODE ALL THAT APPLY 

REGULAR CONFERENCES 01 

PHONE CALLS 02 

NEWSLETTER 03 

SEND NOTES OR LETTERS HOME WITH CHILDREN.. 04 

TALK TO PARENTS WHEN DROPPING OFF 

OR PICKING UP CHILD 05 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

IF PROGRAM HAS REGULAR CONFERENCES WITH PARENTS (E6=01), ASK: 
How often are parent conferences typically scheduled? 

TIMES PER YEAR 

MONTH 

WEEK 

DAY 

AS NEEDED 

DON'T KNOW 

REFUSED 



01 

02 

03 

04 

,05 

.98 

.99 



Q o o 
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F. LICEMSIHG, ACCREDITATIOM, AND EVALUATIOM 

Next I'm aoing to ask you questions about licensing, accreditation, and 
evaluation activities for your before and/or after school program. 

PI Is your before and/or after school program regulated or licensed by a 

child care licensing agency or approved by the State Department of 
Education? 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO F3)....0O 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO F3)....98 

REFUSED (GO TO F3)....99 

F2. How many children are you licensed or approved to care for? 

PROBE: How nwny childrtn art ptmlttsd to b« at th« prograa at ont tiM? 



j I i 1 CHILDREN 



NOT LICENSED OR APPROVED 00 

NOT APPLICABLE 97 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

F3. Is your before and/or after school program accredited by a state or 

national accrediting organization? 

PROBE: Is your prograa Itsalf accrtdlted? 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO F5) 00 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO F5) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO F5) 99 
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From what organization have you received accreditation? 

CODE ALL THAT APPLY 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF EARLY 

CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS (NAEYC).; 01 

A STATE ORGANIZATION OR AGENCY 

(SPECIFY) 02 

A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION (SPECIFY) 03 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED.. 99 



Is your before and/or after school program formally reviewed or evaluated 
at least once a year? 

PROBE: Th« review could bt doni by your own staff and p«rtnts or outside 
•valuators. It could consist of $ysta«itic intorvltws, 
observations, or fonw to bt ad«inist«r«d by tn« rtv1ew«rs. 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO G2) 00 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO G2) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO G2) 99 
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Who formally reviews your program? 
PROBE: Anyone else? 

CODE AL!. THAT 



PROGRAM STAFF 01 

PARENTS.... = 02 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION STAFF 03 

FUNDING ORGANIZATION STAFF 04 

BOARD OF EDUCATION/SCHOOL DISTRICT STAFF.. 05 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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G. FEES, SUBSIDIES, BUDGETS, AMD OTHER RESOURCES 

Gl. IF PROGRAM HAS NO BEFORE-SCHOOL SESSION (81=02), SKIP TO G5. 

G2. IF PROGRAM HAS KINDERGARTNERS (B4a>0), ASK: 

Do you charge the same fees for kindergarten children as for older 
children for the before-school session? 



G4. 



YES (GO TO G4) 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO G4) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO G4) 99 



G3 How much do you charge a ful 1-fee-paying oarent to enroll a kindergart 

child in your before-school session for (DAYS FROM B17) days a weeR? 

$1 1 1,1 I 1 M I 1 PER YEAR 01 

. SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK 04 

DAY 05 

HOUR 06 

NOT APPLICABLE 96 

NO CHARGE 97 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

How much do vou charge a full-fee-paying Parent to enroll child/an 
older child] in your before-school session for (DAYS FROM 817) days a 
week? 

$1 I 1,1 I 1 !.i I i PER YEAR 01 

M_i_i_i SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK 04 

DAY 05 

HOUR 06 

NOT APPLICABLE 96 

NO CHARGE 97 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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G5. IF PROGRAM HAS NO AFTER-SCHOOL SESSIONS (Bl»01) SKIP TO G12. 

IF PROGRAM ENROLLS KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN (86a>0) ASK: 

G6. Do you charge the same fees for kindergarten children as for older 

chi idren for your after-school session? 

YES (GO TO G8) 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW.... (GO TO G8) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO G8) 99 

G7. How much do you charge a full-fee-paying parent to enroll a kindergarten 

child in your after-school session for (DAYS FROM B17) days a week? 

$1 I I , j 1 1 1. 1 I I PER YEAR 01 

^i_i_iM_._(_i SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK 04 

DAY 05 

HOUR 06 

NOT APPLICABLE 96 

NO CHARGE 97 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 39 

G8. How much do you charge a full-fee-paying parent to enroll [a child/an 

older child] in your after-school session for (DAYS FROM 817) days a week? 

$1 1 1,1 i 1 M i i PER YEAR 01 

— —— — — ' — ' — ' SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK 04 

DAY 05 

HOUR 06 

NOT APPLICABLE 96 

NO CHARGE 97 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

G9. IF PROGRAM DOES NOT HAVE BOTH A BEFORE-SCHOOL AND AN AFTER-SCHOOL SESSION 

(Bl#03), SKIP TO G12. 
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GIO IF PROGHAM CHARGES DIFFERENT AMOUNTS FOR KINDERGARTNERS , (G2=00 OR G6=00), 

ASK: 

How much do you charge a full-fee-paying parent to enroll a kindergarten 
child in your combined before- and after-school program? 

$; i I , 1 1 I ] . ; I I PER YEAR 01 

M_,_,_, SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK 04 

DAY 05 

HOUR 05 

NOT APPLICABLE 96 

NO CHARGE 97 

OON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



GU. How much do you charge a full-fee-paying parent to enroll (a child/an 
older child) in your combined before- and after-school program? 

$j I 1,1 1 1 M 1 1 PER YEAR 01 

SCHOOL YEAR 02 

MONTH 03 

WEEK ..04 

DAY 05 

HOUR 06 

NOT APPLICABLE 96 

NO CHARGE 97 

OON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED,... 99 



ERIC 
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2. IF G3, G4, G7, G8, GIO, Gil ALL EQUAL 97, 

Do you sometimes charge different amounts 

YES 

a. The number of children 

from the same family? 01 

b. "^amily income? 01 

c. The number of hours 

children attend the program? 01 

d. The child's age? 01 

e. Whether the child has a 
diagnosed handicap? 01 

f. Whether parents or an 
outside agency such as 
welfare is paying for 

the care? 01 

g. Whether or not you provide 
special services such as 
transportation or field trips 01 

IF G7g » 01, ASX: 

gl. Field trips? 01 

g2. Transportation? 01 

g3. Special activities? 01 

g4. Late pickup? 01 

g5. Other? (SPECIFY) 01 

h. Are there other reasons why 

YOU charge different amounts? 01 

tSPECIFY] 01 



SKIP TO G15. 
depending on. 



00 
00 

00 
00 

GO 



00 



00 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



00 
00 



DON'T NOT 
KNOW REFUSED APPLICABLE 



98 


99 


XX 

AA 


98 


99 


XX 


yo 




VY 
AA 


98 


99 


XX 


98 


99 


97 


98 


99 


97 


no 






98 


99 


97 


98 


99 


97 


98 


99 


97 


98 


99 


97 


98 


99 


97 


98 


XX 


XX 


98 


99 


XX 



What number or what percentage of your parents pay the full fee for their 
children to attend your program? 



PROBE: Tht full ftt is tht ft« without ^..y subsidy or schoUrshlp. 

NUMBER PERCENTAGE 



NONE 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

14. Do you have a sliding-fee scale? 

YES 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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G15. Do you offer scholarships or tuition grants? 

YES 01 

NO 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

G16 ADproximately what percent of the children who attend your program have a 

parent who receives AFDC or other public assistance such as food stamps, 
SSI, or WIC benefits? 

PROBE: Your btst cstinuitt is fint 

PERCENT 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

G17. PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAMS OHLY: 

Approximately what percentage of the students enrolled in your program 
receive free or reduced price meals through the school breakfast or lunch 
program? 

PROBE: Your b«st estinat* is fint. 

|_|_|_| PERCENT 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

GIB. Does a federal, state or local agency such as a human services agency, an 
education department, welfare, or an employment or training program pay 
for any of the children you care for? 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO G21) 00 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO G21) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO G21) 99 

G19. How many children are paid for in full, by a federal, state, or local 
agency? 

PROBE: Your bast tstlnutt Is fint. 



I CHILDREN 



ALL OF THEM 97 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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G20. How many children are paid for in part by a fed^<*ral, state, or local 
agency? 

PROBE: Your btst estitnatt is fint. 



I 1 



CHILDREN 



ALL OF THEM 97 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



G21. The next questions deal with the budget for your before and/or after 

school program. The categories we will be asking about are salaries and 
benefits, rent and utilities, insurance, and other program costs. 

What amount or percentage of your total budget is spent on... 

PROBE: Your b«st estimatt Is fint. 



AMOUNT 



PERCENTAGE 



a. Salaries and benefits $]_ 

b. Rent and utilities $|_ 

c. Insurance 

d. Other program costs $[_ 



OR 
OR 
OR 
OR 



DON'T 
KNOW 

98 
98 
98 
98 



REFUSED 

99 
99 
99 
99 



G22. 



Next, we would like to ask you about sources of funding for the before 
and/or after school program. The sources we will be asking about are 
parent fees, government funds, private funds ^ funding jrom the Board of 
Education, and all other funding sources. First, during the last fiscal 
year, approximately what amount or percentage of your program's budget was 
met with. . . 



PROBE: Your b«st cstloMtt is fint. 



A>K3UNT 



a. Parent fees 

b. Government funds t; 

c. Board of Education i\ 

Private funds » su^ a^ funds 



PERCENTAGE 
_1 OR 1_ 



from United Way. iwv«i 
charities, or other strvlet . . 

organizations . {_I_t_! OR 

Other sources OR 



OOM'T 

KNOW REFUSED 



98 
98 
98 



98 
98 



99 
99 
99 



99 
99 



G23, 



IF THE PROGRAM RECEIVES GOVERNMENT FUNDS (G22b GREATER THAN 0). ASK: 
Do you receive funds from.... 



a. Chapter 1? 01 00 

b. Child Care Food Program? 01 00 

c. Title XX? 01 00 

d. Local or State funds? 01 00 

e. Other Grant Funds? (SPECIFY). 01 00 



DON'T 
KNOW 

98 
98 
98 
98 
98 



REFUSED 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
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G24. Do yoii receive in-kind donations of resources such as rent, equipment, or 
supplies? 

YES 01 

NO (GO TO G29) 00 

DON'T KNOW (GO TO G29) 98 

REFUSED (GO TO G29) 99 

G25. From how many organizations or individuals do you receive in-kind 
donations? Count all individuals together as one organization. 

I I I ORGANIZATIONS 



O o 
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G26. Please tell me the^aame(s) of 
the orgini2ation(sj 'ro?-. 
which >ixi receive :n-Kina 
donations 



ORGANIZATION 01 



ORGANIZATION 02 



'''' nhAimUl''' 



izatlon is 



SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 01 

STATE GOVERNMENT 02 

COUNTY/LOCAL GOVERNMENT 03 

COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY 04 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 05 

PRIVATE SCHOOL 06 

SCHOOL DISTRICT 07 

CHURCH/RELIGIOUS GROUP 08 

PRIVATE CORPORATION 09 

PARENT GROUP 10 

PERSONS 11 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

OON'T KNOW C« 

REFUSED 99 

RENT Oft SPACE 01 

EQUIPMENT 02 

SUPPLIES 03 

FOOD 04 

STAFF 05 

INSURANCE COVERAGE 06 

TRANSPORTATION ,.07 

ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 08 

CUSTOOIAL/HAINTENANCE 
SERVICES 09 

START-UP MONEY 10 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 01 

STATE GOVERNMENT 02 

COUNTY/LOCAL GOVERNMENT 03 

COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY 04 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 05 

PRIVATE SCHOOL 06 

SCHOOL DISTRICT 07 

CHURCH/RELIGIOUS GROUP 08 

PRIVATE CORPORATION 09 

PARENT GROUP 10 

PERSONS 10 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

OON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

RENT OR SPACE 01 

EQUIPMENT 02 

SUPPLIES 03 

FOOD 04 

STAFF 05 

INSURAJ^CE COVERAGE 06 

TRANSPORTATION 07 

ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 08 

CUSTOOIW,/MAINTENANC£ 
SERViSS 09 

START-UP MONEY 10 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

OON'T KNOW, 98 

REFUSED 99 



G28. What does (ORGANIZATION) 
donate to your pro<3ram? 

PROBE: Anything else? 

CODE ALL THAT APPLY 
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ORGANIZATION 03 



SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 01 

STATE GOVERNMENT 02 

COUNTY/LOCAL GOVERNMENT 03 

COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY 04 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 05 

PRIVATE SCHOOL ....06 

SCHOOL DISTRICT 07 

CHURCH/RELIGIOUS GROUP 08 

PRIVATE CORPORATION..... 09 

PARENT GROUP 10 

PERSONS 11 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

OON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

RENT OR SPACE 01 

EQUIPMENT 02 

SUPPLIES 03 

FOOD 04 

STAFF 05 

INSURANCE COVERAGE 06 

TRANSPORTATION 07 

ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 08 

CUSTODIAL/MAINTENANCE 
SERVICES 09 

START-UP MONEY 10 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



ORGANIZATION 04 



SOCIAL SERVICE AGENQ 01 

STATE GOVERNMENT 02 

COUNTY/LOCAL GOVERNMENT 03 

COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY 04 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 05 

PRIVATE SCHOOL 06 

SCHOOL OISTRia 07 

CHURCH/RELIGIOUS GROUP 08 

PRIVATE CORPORATION ...09 

PARENT GROUP 10 

PERSONS II 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

RENT OR SPACE 01 

EQUIPMENT 02 

SUPPLIES 03 

FOOD 04 

STAFF 05 

INSURANCE COVERAGE 06 

TRANSPORTATION 07 

AOHINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 08 

^WK!*!!!^'' 09 

START-UP MONEY 10 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



ORGANIZATION 05 



SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 01 

STATE GOVERNMENT 02 

COUNTY/LOCAL GOVERNMENT 03 

COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY 04 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 05 

PRIVATE SCHOOL 06 

SCHOOL DISTRia 07 

CHURCH/RELIGIOOS GROUP 08 

PRIVATE CORPORATION 09 

PARENT GROUP 10 

PERSONS 11 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 

RENT OR SPACE 01 

EQUIPMENT 02 

SUPPLIES 03 

FOOD ...04 

STAFF 0 05 

INSURANCE COVERAGE 06 

TRANSPORTATION 07 

AOHINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 08 

'^"IW:^!"!!'!^ 09 

START-UP MONEY 10 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 00 

DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 
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G29. 



What aspect of your program are you most proud of? 



DON'T KNOW 98 

REFUSED 99 



G30. INTERVIEWER: Thank you for takinq the time to answer these questions. 

You have been very helpful and your participation in this 
survey is greatly appreciated. 

We'll send you a copy of the study results when they are 
available in about a year. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



WASHINGTON. O.C. 20202- 



March 27, 1991 



Dear 



Your school-age child care program has been selected for participation in a National Study of 
Before and After School Programs that is being conducted for the U.S. Department of Education by 
RMC Research, in collaboration with Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. and the Wellesley College 
School-Age Child Care Project. If your program operates at least 4 days per week and at least 2 
hours per day, then your program is eligible to participate in this study. 

The purpose of this study is to examine the amount and characteristics of school-age child care 
that is available in this country. More information about the purpose and plans for the study is 
enclosed. 

In order to collect information about school-age child care programs, Mathematica Policy 
Research, Inc. is conducting a telephone survey with directors of school-age child care programs. A 
member of Mathematica*s staff will be calling you within the next week to conduct a telephone 
interview with you. If your program has multiple locations, the location listed above has been 
selected to be the focus of chis survey. The interview will take about 30 minutes. All confidential 
information will be strictly protected, and survey results will be reported only in aggregate statistical 
form. You may refuse to answer specific questions if you wish. 

Enclosed is a worksheet that may be used to prepare for the interview. The worksheet allows 
you to assemble information about your program that may require checking records. If your program 
is eligible to participate in this study (see above), completing the worksheet will help the telephone 
interview go more quickly. 

Participation in the survey is voluntary. We hope that you will contribute to this very important 
study by sharing information about your program with us. Please feel free to call the survey director, 
Ellen Kisker, collect at (609) 799-3535 if you have any questions about the survey. 




Alan Ginsburg 
Director, Planning and 
Evaluation Services 



Enclosure 
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NATIONAL STUDY OF BEFORE 
AND AFTER SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
RMC Research Corpontioa, ta 
oollaix3nuoo with Matbematica Policy 
Research and the WeUesley College School- 
Ate Child Care Project, ha$ been awarded a 
contract fay the U.S. Department of Educaciott 
to conduct I national study of before and after 
school pro|ranvv. The study is examining the 
prevalence, structure, and features of formal 
programs that provide enrichment, acsdemic 
instruction, recreation, and supervised care for 
children between the ages of 5 and 13 before 
and after school, as well as on vacations and 
holidays. 

Issues studied will include whether 
differences in sponsorship affect program 
content, how programs are coordinated with 
the public schools, and what factors affect 
quality of programnung. 

Dau for the study will be gathered 
through a computer-assisted tetepbooe 
interview of 1300 nationally represenutive 
before and after school programs. In addition 
to the telephone sun^eys, site visiu to 18 
specially selected programs will provide a 
deeper understanding of program operationa 
by analyzing such issues as the criteria used by 
parents in selecting programs, the aspects of 
programs children Qnd moat satisfying, and 
staff factors like education, salaries, and 
turnover that infl'^'y^ progruB quality. 

Since this is the only nationally 
represenutive study of before and after school 
pfognins, it should establish, for yean to 
come, the parameters within which public and 
private sector dedaionmakers set policies and 
aUocate resources for these programs* The 
stud/s Qnal report will be issued in January 
1991 




Survey responses wiU be held strictly 
CONFIDENiriAL Dau will jj^jl released 
with personal identifying information attached, 
and the survey results will be reported only in 
aggregate sutistical form. 

The survey restdts will be reported in 
late 1991 and distnbuted to a wide anay of 
policymakers and professionals concerned with 
child care issues. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION . • • 
Please contact one of the following persons for 
more information about the National Study of 
Before and After School Programs: 



John Love 
Project Director and 
Co-Principal Investigator 
RMC Research 
400 Lafayette Road 
Hampton, New Hampshire 03842 

l-a00«^22&*0802 
(in New Hampahire 1-800-244.7175) 

Michelle Seligson 
Co-Principal Investigator 
WeUesley College Center for 
Research on Women 
WeUesley, MA 02181 
(617) 235-0320 

Elizabeth Farquhar or Joanne Wiggins 
U.S. Department of Education 
OfBce of Planning, Budget, 
and Evaluation, Room 3127 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C 20202-4244 
(202) 40M958 



STUDY OF BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL CARE PROGRAMS 
ADVANCE WORKSHEET 



The survey of schcxDl-agc child care progmni wiU include questioos on the foUowing topia: 

$ GenerHl cfawactertftie* of your program, such as sponsorship, location, and schedules 
0 Enrollment and characteristics of the children served by your program 
o Program stafBng 

• Program purposes, activities, and services 

• Parental involvement 

n Licensing^ accreditation, and evaluation 

• Fees charged for care and subsidies received for care 

This form has been designed to help you prepare for the telephone interview by collecting information from 
administrative records before the interview takca place. Before filling out this worksheet, please check the cover 
letter to make sure that your program is eligible for the survey. If it is, completing this worksheet will shorten the 
time of the telephone interview. Please fill out this worksheet and keep it handy for when you are telephoned to 
complete the interview. Please do not mail the worksheet to us. Thank you for your cooperation. 



NOTE: IF YOU HAVE MULTIPLE LOCATIONS, PLEASE UST THE INFORMA TION F OR ONLY THE 
PROGRAM AT THE INDIVIDUAL SITE IDENTIFIED ON THE COVER LETITER. 



TOTAL SMRQLLMgOT 

1. How 3uny chU^ita tre enroikd ia your pro|rtn7 PIcmc iodud* boOi your before tad after school 

profwmi, but com oca duid ooiy onct — l^|tl_l_LI 

Z BEFORE^SCHOOL SESSION 

How many duldroB arc cuireatly eoioUed ia your bcfore-tcbcol 
tcttioa? 

ENROLLMENT 1 | | | 

NONE U^SKlfTOQA 



4. AFTER^CHQOLSaSION 

How many duldna are oureaUy earaUed ta yow jf^BiStifiSi 

MtliOQ? 

ENROLLMENT 1 | I I 

NONE □ SKIP TO Q4 



3. Howmattycf the dsQdreo enrolled la your ^^aS^^SSl 
tcttioa are ia. 



IF ENROLLMEHT VARIES, PLEAS 
RECORD TW NUMBER ENROLLED 
YESTORDAY. 



a. 

b. 
c 
d. 
c* 
C 
P 

L 

h 



PTtldadifiMiM- 
KiadcrpnaiL_ 
BmpBdt 



S«ooad jnde 
Third gnde ■ 
FoQftli gradi^ 
Fifth iradc — 

Sink grade 

Scvc&tA indaL. 
Eifluii pwiu^ 
Oiber iradaa^ 



NUMBER 



S. Wft» gmtv Qi thm chiMfM gnrolled la vouT after-tdKWl aqaioo 
art ia — ^ — 



IP ENROLLMENT VARIES, PLEASB 
RECORD THE NUMBER ENROLLED 
YE5IERCAY. 



a. 

b. 
c 
d. 
e. 

t 

h. 

I 

t 



NUMBER 



PttidadefpiUB- 
KiDderprui — 
Bmfnda 



a e c oofl irMM^ 
ThMgmda — 
Pottitfe trade— 
FifU grade — 
SfaKUinde — 
Sevtifl grade- 
Eiglu grade ■ 
OtbergradM^ 
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NOTE: IF YOU HAVE MULTIPLE LOCATIONS, PLEASE UST THE U>fF0RMAT10N FOR 
ONLY THE PROGRAM AT THE INDIVIDUAL SITE IDENTIFIED ON THE 
COVER LETTER. 



Approxiraately what number or percentage of children enrolled in all sessions of your program 
are... (This includes before-school only, after-school only, and all sessions of both before-and 
after-school components.) 

NUMBER PERCENTAGE 

a. White, non Hispanic? 

b. Blacks non Hispanic? 

c. Hispanic? ^ 

d Asian or Pacific Islander? 

e. American Indian or Alaskan Native? 

f. Of other racial or ethnic groups? 
(Specify) I 1 I I or 




7. Approximately what number or percentage of the children enrolled in all sessions of your 
program arc male? 

^^JMBER PERCENTAGE 



or 



Approximately what number or percentage of your children are from families with the following 
incomes? 

NUMBER PERCH^AQE 

a. Under $15,000,. I 1 1 I or 1 | | 1 

b. $15,000 to $29,999 I I 1 I or 1 |_| — | 

c $30,000 to $49,999 | I I I or | j — | — | 

d. $50,000 and above I I or | | — 1 — I 



9. How many different types of paid stafif (by position or job title) do you employ? 

TYPE OF STAFF 



1 



NOTE! IF YOU HAVE MULTIPLE LOCATIONS, PLEASE UST THE IN FORMA TION FOR 
ONLY THE PROGRAM AT THE INDIVIDUAL SITE IDENTIFIED ON THE 
COVER LETTER. 



10. For the different types of positions: 



4. What ire the job titlo you 

UlC? 


JOBTITUB 


JOBTTH-B 


JOBTTTLB 














b. Hgw masy lUlf do you 
employ in eftch job Utks? 


NUMBER OF STAFF 


NUMBER OF STAFF 


NUMBER OF STAFF 
1^1— .1 


c How may hoon per week 
does tbe rj^Biai pcraoo ia 
each job uUc wort? 


HOURS PER WEEK 


HOURS PER WEEK 


HOURS PER WEEIC 


<1 What u the ^\the$i level d 
cducacioc compkted by tbe 

□ctmmi m c«*va jov uuv wiis 

the moit yean ol formal 
educatioo? 

CHEOCONEBOX. 


GRADUATE DEGREE. Q 

HACl-lELOR*s npr«gpp_ n 

0A\»* A4^*mWC\ (4 W& wO li i& III! U4 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE □ 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATE TRAINING □ 

SOME COLLEGE, NO 
DEGREE □ 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 
OR GED □ 

LESS THAN 

HIGH SCHOOU. a 


GRADUATE DEGREE Q 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE □ 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATE TRAINING — O 

SOME COLLEGE, NO 
DEGREE □ 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 
OR GED □ 

LESS THAN 

HIGH SCHOOU □ 


GRADUATE DEGREfi □ 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE^ □ 

ASSOOATE DEOR£E_ □ 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATE TRAINING □ 

SOME COLLEGE NO 
DEGREE □ 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 
OR GEO.... □ 

LESS THAN 

HIGH SCHOOL.. Q 








e. What is the hithqt levti ol 
education oompteted by the 
peraoQ in t$ch job titie witb 
the feweit ywMtt oi formal 
education? 

CHECX ONE BOX 

\ 


GRADUATE DEGREE □ 

ASSOCIATE DEGREE □ 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATE TRAINING-^ d 

SOME COLLEGE, NO 
DEGREE.,^ □ 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 
OR GED.... a 

LESS THAN 

HIGH SCHOOL □ 


GRADUATE DEGREE Q 

aA^MPf nprtPPP^ n 

ASSOOATE DEGREE □ 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOOATE TOAININO.-, Q 

SOME COLLEGE, NO 
DEGRFP. .... □ 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 
OR GED . a 

LESS THAN 

HIGH SCHOOI a 


GRADUATE DEGREE □ 

BACHELOR'S npr.PPP n 

ASSOOATE DEGREE — □ 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOOAIE TRAINING □ 

SOME COLLEGE, NO 

DEGREE... □ 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 
OR GED a 

LESS THAN 

HIGH SCHOOL □ 


L What is the suniai saiaty 
for a penoo ia each job 

title? 


S PER 


S PER 


S PER 









NHTE: IF YOU HAVE MULTIPLE LOCATIONS, PLEASE UST THE INFORMATION FOR 
ONLY TTffi PROGRAM AT THE INDIVIDUAL SITE mENTTFIED ON THE 



COVER LETTER. 



11. How much do you charge a fuU-fec-paying parent for: 

Kindergarten Older Not 

Children Children Appljca!?!? 

a. Your bcfore-school session? $ $ ^ 

b. Your after-school session? $ $ — ^ 

c. Your combined before- and 

after-school session? $ $ ^ 

12. What percentage of your total budget is spent on the following items? 

ffRrENTAGE 

a. Salaries and benefits? 1 — I— I — I 

b. Rent and utilities? I — I — I — I 

c. Insurance? - I — I — I — ' 

d. Other program costs? I — I — I — I 

13. DuriEg the last fiscal year, approximately what percentage of your program's budget was met 
with funds from the following sources? 

PERCENTAGE 

a. Parent fees? — I — 1 — I — ' 

b. Government funds? - I — I — I — i 

c. Board of Education? 1 — I — I — I 

d. Private funds, such as funds from 
United Way, local charities, or other 

service organizations? I — I — ' — ' 

e. Other sources? I — ' — ' — I 

Public reporting burden for this coUection of iafonnation is estimated to average 30 minutes per 
response, including the time for reviewing instructions, searching existing data $our«», gathering and 
maintaining the data needed, and completing and reviewing the coUcction of mformauon. Send 
comments regarding this burden estimate or any other Aspect of this collection of mformauon, 
including suggestions for reducing this burden, to the U.S. Department of Education, Inforaiauon 
Managemenfand Compliance Division, Washington, D.C 202024651; and t? 
Management and Budget, Paperwork Reduction Project 1875-0051, Washmgton, D.C 20503. 
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NATIONAL STUDY OF BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



Executive Simunaiy 



Badcground and Until now, no nationally representative data have been compiled to 

Purpose document the characteristics of form?.! before- and after-school 

programs that have developed in response to the increasing need 
for high quality, affordable child care. The National Study of 
Before- and After-School Programs provides the first nationwide 
picture of the prevalence, structure, and features of formal 
programs that offer enrichment, academic instruction, recreation, 
and supervised care for children between the ages of 5 and 13 
before and after school, as well as on vacations and holidays. As a 
rapidly growing form of child care, before- and after-school 
programs present a host of questions and issues related to the 
characteristics and quality of programs for this age group. 

Data for the study were gathered in the spring of 1991 through a 
computer-assisted telephone interview of some 1,300 nationally 
representative before- and after-school programs that were (a) 
center- or school-based, (b) providing a minimum of two hours of 
care four days per week, and (c) not operating exclusively as a 
drop-in program. Approximately two-thirds of the sample was 
drawn from programs associated with the public schools; the other 
one-third included programs sponsored by and/or located in 
religious institutions, day-care centers, art councils, private schools, 
corporations, recreation departments, and other youth-serving 
agencies. Among the public school related programs, a special 
emphasis was placed on sampling programs that serve children from 
lower-income families. 

In addition to the telephone surveys, ?**te visits conducted during 
the fall of 1991 to 12 specially selected programs in three 
geographic regions of the United States provided a deeper 
understanding of program operations and an opportunity for 
examinmg firsthand some of the current issues in providing quality 
school-age child care. 

Data from the survey and site visits were analyzed to: 

■ provide profile of before- and after-school program 
enrollments and the current national capacity for providing 
care for 5- to 13-year-olds, including program utilization 
rates; 

■ describe the organizational characteristics of providers in 
terms of legal status, sponsorship, operating schedules, 
financial resources, fees, licensing, and accreditation; 
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■ present findings related to the nature of programming for 
children, including program purposes, activities, location and 
use of space, staff characteristics, and the role of parents; 

■ highlight the characteristics of programs that serve high 
proportions of children from lower-income families and 
discuss barriers to serving more of these children; 

■ describe the role of the public schools in providing before- 
and after-school progranraiing; and 

■ contrast features of higher quality versus lower quality 
programs and how quality relates to parent, child, and 
community satisfaction. 



The National Study of Before- and After-School Programs 
completes a trio of studies conducted by the Departments of 
Education and Health and Human Services between 1989 and 1992. 
The Profile of Child Care Settings Study (Kisker, Hofferth, Phillips, 
& Farquhar, 1991) addresses the need for comprehensive up-to- 
date information on the supply of formal early education and care 
programs. The National Child Care Survey 1990 (Hofferth, 
Brayfield, Deich, & Holcomb, 1991) provides current information 
on parents' choices of early education and care arrangements for 
their children. Comparability of findings is facilitated because all 
three studies used the same counties as primary sampling units. 



A Profile of Program Enrollment and Capacity 

In 1991, approximately 1.7 million children in kindergarten through 
grade 8 were also enrolled in 49,500 formal before- and/or after- 
school programs in the United States. The 84 percent of programs 
that are regulated or licensed by a child-care licensing agency or 
approved by a state department of education have an estimated 
total capacity of almost 2.4 million children. Considering both 
licensed and nonregulated programs, wr t;stimate total capacity at 
3.2 million children in programs meeting the criteria of this study. 
Key characteristics of the enrolled children and the availability, 
capacity, and utilization rates of before- and after-school programs 
include the following: 



Enrollment Approximately 71 percent of enrolled children attend programs that 

meet both before and after school; the remaining 29 percent of 
enrolled children attend programs meeting just after school. 
Children enrolled in before- and/or after-school programs are 
overwhelmingly in prekindergarten through grade 3: 90 percent of 
the before-school enrollments and 83 percent of the after-school 
enrollments are in this age range. 
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Almost all directors report that their programs primarily serve 
children of working parents and children who are English-speaking. 
An estimated 68 percent of the enrolled children are white, 19 
percent are African-American, 8 percent are Hispanic, and less 
than 6 percent are Asian or Pacific Islanders, American Indian, 
Alaskan natives, or of other ethnic origins. Regional differences in 
ethnicity of enrolled children reflect regional population variation; 
urban programs enroll higher percentages of minority children than 
those located in suburban or rural areas. 

Programs serve a small percentage of children (12 percent) from 
families receiving public assistance. An estimated 21 percent of the 
children attending programs sponsored by the public schools receive 
free or reduced-price meals under the National School Lunch 
Program. By comparison, 36 percent of public school children ages 
5-17 are eligible for free or reduced-price meals. In terms of public 
assistance, there is little variation across programs when categorized 
by location or legal status, although the percentage of children who 
receive free or reduced-price meals is higher in the West (29 
percent) than in the Midwest (9 percent). 

Relative to the population of children ages 5 to 14 in the United 
States (based on 1988 population estimates of the U.S. Census 
Bureau), there ^re more programs and spaces available in the 
South and slightly higher concentrations of children enrolled in 
before- or after-school sessions. In contrast, there are fewer 
programs/spaces available in the Northeast and Midwest in relation 
to the population of children ages 5 to 14. The Northeast also 
enrolls smaller concentrations of children in before- or after-school 
sessions. 

While a third of the programs overall are operating at 75 percent 
or more of their licensed capacity, enrollments average only 59 
percent of capacity in those programs that are licensed or approved 
by a state department of education. Utilization rates tend to be 
higher in programs located in the West (69 percent) than in the 
South (52 percent). These rates, however, do not necessarily mean 
that programs could serve additional children wit^ ut added costs, 
such as increased staffing and access to enhanced facilities. 



Organizational Characteristics of Providers 

Services and activities to children and families are shaped by a 
number of structural program features including legal status, type of 
sponsoring organization, operating schedules, financial resources, 
and regulatory requirements. Our analyses revealed several major 
findings regarding these general organizational characteristics of 
providers: 



Enrollment of Children 
from Low-Income Families 



The Availability of 
Programs by Reffon 



The Utilization of 
Program Spaces 
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Legal Status and The nonprofit sector operates two-thirds of the before- and 

Sponsorship after-school programs serving children between the ages of 5 and 

13; the remaining third are sponsored by the for-profit sector. 
Nonprofit sponsors include private nonprofit organizations (19 
percent); the public schools (18 percent); private religious and 
nonreligious schools (10 percent); private nonprofit social service or 
youth serving agencies (7 percent); church or religious groups (6 
percent); state, county, or local government agencies (5 percent); 
and other unspecified nonprofit organizations (2 percent). For 
profit sponsors include private day-care corporations (29 percent); 
for-profit private schools (3 percent); and other unspecified for- 
profit organizations (2 percent). 

Interagency Cooperation Organizations may cooperate in the provision of before- and after- 
school care in three major ways: (1) through the use of partnership 
arrangements in the sponsorship of programs, (2) by making 
donations of in-kind resources to the primary sponsor, and (3) by 
coordinating sendees for children with the schools or other 
organizations in the community. Partnerships currently account for 
only 7 percent of before- and after-school programs overall, with 
publicly sponsored programs being more likely to operate in a 
partnership arrangement than are programs sponsored by private 
organizations. A larger percentage of programs (27 percent) 
indicate cooperative arrangements in the form of in-ldnd donations, 
with public and private nonprofits again being more likely than for- 
profits to receive donations. Less than half of the programs (42 
percent) report the coordination of services to children with other 
community organizations. 

Operating Schedules Almost three-quarters (73 percent) of the programs offer both 

before- and after-school sessions; the remaining programs offer only 
after-school sessions. For-profit sponsors are more likely to offer 
both sessions (84 percent), while programs sponsored by stateAocal 
governments and social service or youth-serving agencies are more 
likely to provide only after-school sessions (58 and 55 percent, 
respectively). For-profit organizations also appear to be more 
responsive to needs of working parents when school is not in 
session, with more than 90 percent of these programs operating on 
school holidays, school vacations, snow days, or teacher in-service 
days. Few programs operate after 6 p.m. (11 percent) or on week- 
ends (3 percent), with little variation across program sponsor. 

Before-school sessions average 1,8 hours and after-school sessions 
average 3.2 hours. While most programs tend to offer 
kindergartners the same schedule of services as older children (88 
percent of the before-school sessions and 78 percent of the after- 
school sessions), publicly sponsored programs are slightly more 
likely to offer a modified schedule for kindergartners. 

Fees Charged to Parents The average hourly fee for combined before- and after-school 

sessions is $1.77. Programs quoting separate fees by type of session 
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tend to charge more per hour: $2.89 per hour for before-school 
and $1.96 for after-school sessions. Hourly fees are highest in 
programs sponsored by for-profits and lowest in private nonprofit 
programs. Most parents (86 percent) pay the full fee for enrolling 
their children in before- and after-school programs, with a third of 
the programs reporting that parental fees are sometimes adjusted 
based on family income. While approximately 23 percent of 
programs offer a sliding-fee scale and 24 percent make some 
provision for scholarships or tuition grants, for-profit programs are 
much less likely to have these policies than are either public or 
private nonprofit programs. In contrast, fairly equal proportions of 
programs across all sectors (on average, 36 percent) report that a 
government agency pays the fees of at least some of the enrolled 
children. 

Income from parental fees constitutes the largest source of revenue 
for programs (83 percent). Most of the remaining income comes 
from local, state, and/or federal government funds (10 percent), 
although only one-third of all programs receive government funds. 

Licensing, Accreditation, Overall, directors report that programs are very likely to be 
aiul Program Evaluation regulated or licensed by a child-care licensing agency or approved 

by their state department of education (84 percent) A much 
smaller percentage (23 percent) are accredited by a state or 
national accrediting organization. Directors report that evaluation 
procedures, primarily geared to the monitoring of program 
implementation, are carried out at least annually in 83 percent of 
before- and after-school programs. 

Programmatic Characteristics 

The telephone survey included a number of questions concerning 
the more programmatic characteristics of care provided to children 
enrolled in before- and after-school programs. Directors were 
asked about the primary purposes of their program, activities 
offered to children, facilities, the characteristics of staff, and the 
role of parents. Findings about child-staff ratios and program size 
were derived from information provided about operating schedules, 
enrollment figures, and staffing. The findings show that: 

Program Purposes Before- and after-school programs have taken on many purposes, 

including the provision of adult supervision and a safe environment 
for children, recreation, a home-like environment, cultural and 
enrichment activities, the prevention of social problems, and the 
improvement of academic skills. Cited by less than half of the 
programs is the provision of remedial help to children having 
difficulty in school. The most important purpose cited by more 
than three-quarters of the program directors is the supervision of 
children. 
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Actiynties Activities available on a daily basis in more than 80 percent of all 

programs include socializing, free time, board or card games, 
reading, time for homework, physically active play, and block 
building. Activities offered at least weekly by approximately 70 
percent of all programs include creative arts/crafts, dramatic play, 
movement/dance, music, and storytelling/theatrical activities. 
Activities offered by fewer programs include formal 
counseling/therapy (57 percent of all programs), computer games 
(54 percent), television viewing (49 percent), team sports (46 
percent), sldll-building sports such as swimming or track/field (44 
percent), or tutoring (35 percent). 

Most programs (85 percent) report that children are involved in 
planning activities using a variety of informal methods, although 
children are permitted little say in how they are grouped for 
activities. Fewer than 10 percent of all programs permit children to 
choose their own groups, with age (61 percent) being the most 
commonly used basis for grouping followed by the interests of the 
child (28 percent). 

While 44 percent of programs enroll older children (grades 4 and 
higher) in before-school sessions and 59 percent enroll older 
children in after-school sessions, only about half of the programs 
enrolling these children make special provisions for them, such as 
offering different activities, letting older children help with younger 
children, or providing a separate space. 

Program Location and The three most common program locations are child-care centers 

Use of Space (35 percent), public schools (28 percent), and religious institutions 

(14 percent). The Oiher 23 percent are in six different types of 
locations: community centers, work sites, nonreligious private 
schools, universities, colleges, and municipal buildings. 
Approximately half of the programs use shared space. The sharing 
of space is more common for programs located in public schools 
(67 percent) and religious institutions (60 percent) than in child- 
care centers (31 percent). 

Only 19 percent of the before- and after-school programs have 
access to an entire building most of the time, and an additional 6 
percent have access to all rooms in a school at least weekly. The 
primary types of space that programs use most of the time include 
classrooms (44 percent), a playground or park (19 percent), a 
multipurpose room (15 percent), a cafeteria/lunchroom (14 
percent), and/or a gym (13 percent). In terms of recreational space, 
27 percent of the programs report that enrolled children do not 
have access to a playground or park on at least a weekly basis. 
Types of spaces used by only a few programs at least weekly include 
libraries (11 percent), and art rooms, music rooms, game rooms, or 
museums (each used by fewer than 4 percent of programs). 
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The average size of an after-school session is much larger than a 
before-schcol session (35 versus 23 children). The majority of 
before-school sessions (79 percent) and after-school sessions (64 
percent) enroll 30 or fewer children. Only 4 percent of the before- 
school sessions and 11 percent of the after-school sessions enroll 
more than 70 children. Across all programs, the average child-to- 
staff ratio is 8.9-to-l. Both program size and child-to-staff ratios 
vary by the legal status of the sponsoring organization: the average 
publicly sponsored program tends to enroll more children in before- 
school or after-school sessions and to have a higher child-to-staff 
ratio than either private nonprofit or for-profit programs. 

Staffing The average program employs two to three senior-level staff 

members (in addition to an onsite director or site coordinator) and 
two other staff members. Depending on their roles, staff work an 
average of 16.9 to 20.4 hours per week in after-school programs 
and 20.8 to 27.9 hours per week if the program meets both before- 
and after-school. Almost 40 percent of the staff working in before- 
and after-school programs also have other jobs, with more than half 
holding non-school positions (53 percent), followed by non-teaching 
positions in the schools (40 percent), teaching positions (26 
percent), or student status (14 percent). 

Almost 90 percent of the staff are women and 70 percent are white, 
non-minorities. Overall, the ethnic composition of the staff reflects 
the ethnicity of enrolled children. 

The education levels of staff working in before- and after-school 
programs vary tremendously across roles. More than 60 percent of 
directors hold at least a bachelor's degree. Considering the senior 
staff member, other than the director, with the most years of formal 
education, 37 percent have at least a bachelor's degree. This figure 
drops to 21 percent for other staff members. Most onsite directors 
report that, including themselves, at least some paid staff who work 
directly with children have received additional school-age child- 
related training in the last year; the extent, content, or quality of 
this training, however, was not detailed in the telephone survey. 

Staff turnover rates are high in before- and after-school programs, 
although the turnover of staff is concentrated in 58 percent of the 
programs. The average turnover rate in programs that experienced 
some turnover of paid staff in the past 12 months is 60 percent. 
The overall turnover rate, including programs without turnover, is 
35 percent. 

Because before- and after-school programs are sponsored by so 
many different types of organizations and operate in such diverse 
settings, comparable data regarding staff salaries were difficult to 
obtain in a telephone survey. Onsite directors reporting their salary 
on an annual basis earned an average of $19,490 per year in 1991. 



Proff-am She and 
Child-Staff Ratio 



Staff Wages and 
Benefits 
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Onsite directors reporting their earnings per month, week, or day 
received an average of $12.68 per hour; onsite directors reporting 
their earnings per hour received an average of $7.40 per hour. The 
average starting wage of the most senior staff, other than the 
director, was $6.77 per hour; other staff started at $5.81 per hour. 
Average wages are consistently highest in publicly sponsored 
programs and lowest in for-profit programs. 

Approximately 28 percerit of the programs offer no fringe benefits 
to staff. When benefits are offered, they most frequently include 
paid vacation time, health insurance, and paid sick time (each 
offered by more than one-third of all programs). 

The Role of Parents Only 11 percent of programs require parent involvement, although 

the extent of that involvement was not fully specified. Well over 
half of the programs report some parental involvement in program 
planning or evaluation activities (62 percent), and a third of the 
programs report that parents serve on an advisory council or board 
of directors. While most programs (82 percent) rely on talking 
informally with parents as their mode of communication, about one- 
third have newsletters or send notes home with children. 



Programs Primarily Serving Children From Lower-Income Families 

Slightly more than a third (35 percent) of the programs primarily 
serve children from lower-income families. Almost half (49 
percent) of the programs sponsored by public organizations report 
that they primarily serve children from low-income families, 
compared to about a third of the private nonprofit programs and 29 
percent of the for-profit programs. 

Distinguishing Characteristics that distinguish these "lower-income programs" from 

Characteristics programs that do not serve concentrations of children from poor 

families ("higher-income programs") include: 

Enrollment Lower-income programs enroll smaller proportions of 
prekindergarten children in either before-school or after-school 
sessions and a higher percentage of minority children. As expected, 
lower-income programs enroll a higher percentage of children with 
parents on public assistance, and a higher percentage of children 
who receive free or reduced-price school meals. 

Sponsorship. Although the three most common sponsors of lower- 
income and higher-income programs are of the same type (private 
for-profit corporations, the public schools, and private nonprofit 
organizations), lower-income programs are less likely to have for- 
profit status than are higher-income programs. 
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operating schedules. Higher-income programs are more likely than 
are lower-income programs to offer both before- and after-school 
sessions (76 versus 66 percent) rather than only after-school 
sessions. 

Finances. The sources of income in higher- and lower-income 
programs vary substantially. Parent fees represent almost all of the 
budget revenue in higher-income programs as opposed to less than 
two-thirds of the revenue in lower-income programs. About a 
quarter of the operating budgets of lower-income programs are met 
with government funds compared with only 3 percent of the 
budgets of higher-income programs. 

On average, lower-income programs have a smaller percentage of 
parents who pay full fees (74 versus 90 percent in higher-income 
programs) and are more likely to reduce parent fees based on 
family income through sliding-fee scales, scholarships or tuition 
grants, or the use of government subsidies (53 versus 25 percent). 
Even though lower-income programs are more likely to offer 
reduced fees to eligible families, only 38 percent have a sliding-fee 
scale available and 56 percent receive funds from a government 
agency toward the care of some children. 

Pro f^am purposes and actiyities. Lower-income programs are more 
likely to stress purposes related to the quality cf life and future 
success of children among their primary aims. Consistent with 
these emphases, lower-income programs are also more likely to 
offer tutoring and homework as an activity at least weekly. Yet 
their relatively greater emphasis on cultural/enrichment 
opportunities and prevention does not necessarily translate into an 
increased availability of related activities: lower-income programs 
do not offer activities related to the arts, field trips, team sports, or 
counseling to any greater degree than do the higher-income 
programs. 

The grouping of children varies across lower- and higher-income 
programs. Lower-income programs are more likely to report that 
children are organized in more than one group, with children more 
often being grouped by age. In making special provisions for older 
children, lower-income programs are more likely to offer different 
activities. Only a small proportion of programs overall offer older 
children a separate space, but this is more likely to occur in higher- 
income programs. 

FacUides arid space. Lower- and higher-income programs vary in 
the types of facilities and physical space used. Lower-income 
programs are more likely to be located in the public schools (33 
percent); higher-income programs are more likely to be Ic "ated in 
child-care centers (38 percent). Children attending lower-income 
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programs are more likely to use dedicated program space, but are 
less likely to have access to a playground or park at least weekly. 



Parent invoh^emenl Lower-income programs are more likely to 
require parent involvement compared to higher-income programs 
(16 versus 8 percent, respectively) and are also more likely to have 
parents serve on an advisory council or board (43 versus 32 
percent). 

Issues Related to Sejving Findings from the site visits for programs serving lower and higher 
Children From proportions of children from lower-income families illustrate key 

Lower-Income Families characteristics associated with programs enrolling concentrations of 

poor children. These characteristics include: 

■ Location - they are located in lower-income or mixed low- 
and middle-income neighborhoods and have enrollment 
policies that explicitly target the enrollment of children from 
lower-income families. Thus, the mission of the program 
includes semng children from lower-income families 
residing in the sunounding neighborhood. 

■ Purpose - their primary purpose includes the supervision of 
children as well as the prevention of problems such as 
alcohol or drug abuse, smoking, or other risk-taking 
behaviors. Mentioned repeatedly is the role of the program 
in bolstering the self-esteem of children; in those programs 
serving limited English speaking children from lower -income 
families, staff members place an emphasis on developing 
fluency in the English language and on encouraging children 
to be proud of their heritage. 

■ Financial - they rely much less on fees paid by parents for 
operating revenues (less than 10 percent of their operating 
budgets were derived from parent fees) in favor of revenue 
from other sources, including government funds, funds from 
the United Way, and local fund raising efforts. 

■ Recruitment - the programs are well established in the local 
neighborhood; parents are aware of the services available 
and recruitment is handled through Vord of mouth** among 
families. More often than not, these programs are 
operating at capacity and have waiting lists. 

Findings from the site visits illustrate six types of barriers that may 
be limiting the enrollment of children from lower-income families: 

■ Financial - A reliance on parent fees as the primary source 
of revenue may limit the availability of fee waivers or 
scholarships even if policies to provide them exist. 



Barriers to the Enrollment 
of Children from 
Lower-Income Families 
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■ Location Because programs tend to serve children from 
the surrounding neighborhood, programs located in middle- 
class neighborhoods tend to enroll predominately middle- 
class children and not actively recruit children from lower- 
income families. 

■ Primary pwpose - The mission or purpose of the program 
may be narrowly defined as supervision of children whose 
parents are working and who can afford to pay for care. 

■ Limited sources of financial assistance - Government funds 
available to subsidize fees may be targeted to particular 
types of families (e.g., child protection cases) or be 
inadequate to meet the demand for care in areas of high 
poverty. 

■ Lack of transportation — There may be inadequate 
provisions for transportation, particularly when the program 
is not located near public transportation or when the school 
district is operating under a desegregation plan where 
children are being bused to a school out of their 
neighborhood. 

■ Attitudes of parents - Parents themselves may be wary of 
free or subsidized services, particularly if they are asked 
about their employment status and income. Other parents 
may be unwilling to bear the stigma of requesting a tuition 
waiver. 



The Role of the Public Schools in Before- and After-School Care 

In 1991, an estimated 601,400 children were enrolled in 13,500 
public school-based before- and after-school programs, representing 
only 35 percent of all children enrolled in such programs and 28 
percent of the programs that meet the study's criteria. Before- and 
after -school programs that are physically located in the public 
schools are equally likely, however, to be sponsored by the public 
schools or by another organization in the community. 

Key features that distinguish public school-based programs 
(regardless of sponsor) include: 

■ Approximately three-quarters of the enrolled children are in 
grades K-3; less than 5 percent are in prekindergarten or 
grade 8 or higher. 

■ The percentage of school-based programs (17 percent) 
operating as partnership arrangements is higher than the 
national figure (7 percent). This figure is surprisingly low 
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Distmguishing 
Characteristics of 
School-Based Proff-ams 



since half of the school-based programs are sponsored by 
community organizations that are using public school 
facilities on a shared basis. A much larger percentage of 
programs (38 to 45 percent) indicate cooperative 
arrangements in the form of in-kind donations. Although 
the percentage (57 to 60 percent) of school-based programs 
coordinating services for participating children is higher than 
the national average (42 percent), it demonstrates that 
collocation of services does not necessarily translate into 
coordination. 

■ School-based programs are less likely than those located in 
other facilities to include both before- and after-school 
sessions: slightly more than half offer both types of 
sessions; the remaining programs provide only after-school 
care. 



■ Almost 80 percent of the budgets of school-based programs 
are met with parent fees, with more than three-quarters of 
the parents of enrolled children paying full fees. Funds 
from a board of education or private sources account for 
less than 10 percent of operating budgets: the remaining 
revenue comes from government funding. 



■ Although the percentage of older children enrolled in 
school-based programs is consistent with the national figure, 
these programs are more likely than other programs to 
provide at least some type of different activities for children 
in grades 4 or above. 

■ Virtually none of the programs have access to the entire 
school building. The majority cf programs (60 percent of 
the public school-sponsored and 75 percent of the programs 
sponsored by other organizations) share space used by 
children and staff. The primary spaces used in the public 
schools include cafeterias and lunchrooms, classrooms, and 
gymnasiums. While three-quarters of the school-based 
programs, overall, have at least weekly access to a 
playground or park, approximately 26 percent of public 
school-sponsored, and 15 percent of school-based programs 
sponsored by other organizations never do. 



The main differences between school-based programs that are also 
sponsored by the public schools, compared with school-based 
programs that are sponsored by other community organizations, are 
that public school-sponsored programs: 

■ are larger, enrolling an average of 33 versus 19 children in 
before-school sessions and 50 versus 36 children in after- 
school sessions; 
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■ have higher fees when quoted separately by session, 
particularly the fees charged for kindergartners attending 
under a modified schedule; 

■ spend a higher percentage of their budgets on staff salaries 
benefits and pay higher wages, regardless of job roles. At 
the same time public school-sponsored programs are less 
likely to offer fringe benefits or to compensate staff for time 
spent in activity planning; 

■ are less likely to offer summer programs, care during school 
holidays, school vacations, or on teacher inservice days; 

■ are more likely to offer dramatic play, tutoring, 
videos/movies, or computer games at least weekly, but less 
likely to offer movement and dance; and 

■ have a higher child-to-staff ratio (14.2-to-l versus 
10.5-to-l). 

Program Quality and Satisfaction 

While the major focus of this study has been on descriptive analyses 
of the nation's before- and after-school programs based on 
telephone interviews, these findings offer little insight into the 
quality of the programs and the factors that influence quality. In 
order to begin to explore issues related to quality before- and after- 
school care, we conducted site visits to 12 purposefully selected 
programs located in three states: California, Florida, and Indiana. 

Assessing Quality In 1987, a review of research on school-age care concluded that 

"the key issue in forthcoming years will be determining the 
indicators of program quality** (Powell, 1987, p. 65). Since that 
time, considerable attention has been paid to the quality issue, and 
in 1988 the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children developed accreditation guidelines for school-age 
programs. The staff of the School-Age Child Care Project at 
Wellesley College have synthesized current thought and practice to 
develop an observation instrument. Assessing School-Age Child 
Care Quality (ASQ), to obtain systematic ratings by si^e visitors or 
observers. ASQ focuses on four dimensions of program quality: 
(1) human relationships among staff, children, and parents; (2) 
indoor and outdoor space, materials, supplies, and equipment; (3) 
activities and use of time; and (4) safety, health, and nutrition. 
Trained observers independently rate 186 observable program 
elements related to these four dimensions on a seven-point scale 
(1 = Not At All Like This Program to 7 = Very Much Like This 
Program). It is important to note that the ASQ instrument is 
exploratory in nature; it has not been formally validated in field 
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tests, although it has received extensive Geld use and appears to 
have more than adequate face validity. 

In terms of quality, the 12-site visit programs consistently score 
highest in the area of safety, health, and nutrition (averaging 5.8 
with a range of 4.8 to 6.9 across programs). The v^dde range we see 
in the other three areas are of concern: human relationships, 
averaging 5.6, with a range of 3.0 to 6.9 across programs; space 
averaging 5.2, with a range of 3.1 to 6.7; and activities and use of 
time averaging 4.5, with a range of 2.1 to 6.6. These findings are 
consistent with other evaluation studies using the ASQ. 

Site visit programs, on average, appear to be doing well in the 
following quality areas: staff-to-staff interactions; child-to-child 
interactions; the availability of enough staff to adequately supervise 
children; and the implementation of positive steps to protect the 
safety and health of children. 

A number of quality indicators reveal areas in which programs 
consistently need the most improvement: permitting children the 
freedom to rearrange the space for their activities; providing for 
quiet areas and interest areas that are inviting and home-like; 
differentiating space for different activities such as naps or resting, 
cooking and eating, open and active play, dramatic events, and 
creative arts; programming for all ages, particularly the provision of 
activities appropriate for older children; and in the area of health 
and nutrition, providing food that is healthy and opportunities for 
children to eat when they are hungry and to prepare their own 
food. 



Implications for Policy and Practice 

Based on the major themes that emerge from the findings, we draw 
four major implications for policy and practice: 

Learning About the Planning materials related to the development of school-age child 

Needs of Families care initiatives uniformly call for a systematic needs assessment to 

find out how many families need a program and to obtain a general 
picture of what their nesds are. Just knowing the number of 
families with school-age children is not sufficient - the needs 
assessment must find out who wants, and would use, a before- and 
after-school program, the kinds of care they require and prefer; and 
what they can afford to pay. Tne needs assessment process, at the 
neighborhood and community levels, must continue even after 
programs have been launched and go beyond the assessment of 
parental preferences in terras of current approaches to 
programming in terms of activities and scheduling. 
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Findings from 
Site Visits to 12 
Programs 



We see programs in the United States struggling day-to-day to 
maintain a delicate balance among three key elements - parent 
fees, staff salaries/working conditions, and program quality. As 
current programs strive to meet this challenge, they may be failing 
to look beyond the current population of children being served. 
Why do enrollments in before- and after-school progranfis drop off 
so dramatically by grade 4, even when current utilization rates have 
not reached capacity? What do families perceive as their need for 
before- and after-school care when a child reaches age 9? What is 
the need for care during school vacations, evenings, and on week- 
ends? From the site visit data, in particular, we see that programs 
that are attracting older children are making special provisions for 
them: different activities, tutorial assistance, team sports, 
permitting enrollment on a drop-in basis. From the perspective of 
the older children enrolled in these programs we then heard, "It is 
okay to be here; this program is not just for little children; Fm here 
because my friends are here." 

Overcoming Barriers to The site visit programs scoring lower on the program qualit)' 

Program Development instrument (ASQ) illustrate problems common to many before- and 

after-school programs striving to provide care under less than ideal 
physical conditions, often with poorly prepared staff who change 
from year to year. A major need identified in the survey data, and 
illuminated further in the site visits, is for adequate space within 
facilities. For school-based programs, in particular, the school 
principal plays a key roh in permitting full access to school 
resources, creating a vision that integrates the program into the 
school community, and handling the unavoidable issues that emerge 
when space is shared. 

While more suitable space would go a long way toward enhancing 
program quality, training staff to adapt space to meet program 
needs would make an enonnous difference. Staff training must also 
go beyond activity planning and basic health and safety, to 
encompass learning about effective methods for interacting with 
children, particularly as programs strive to serve children beyond 
grade 3. 

Finally, the pervasive issue of staff turnover must be addressed if 
the continuity and quality of programming is to be maintained. 
Higher quality site visit programs thai have also reduced staff 
turnover are employing a senior staff member on a full-time basis 
and paying him/her on a professional salary scale. This senior staff 
member is based at the program site, works directly with children, 
and has major responsibility for ongoing program development and 
staff training. 

Expanding Use by Lower- Regardless of whether a before- and after-school program is 
Income Families sponsored by the public schools or by a nonschool organization, 

programs remain very dependent upon parent fees for their 
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operating revenue. Chapter 1 funds, an untapped revenue source, 
are currently being used by only 3 percent of the programs 
nationally and only 4 percent of the programs that primarily serve 
children from lower-income families. Only limited funds are 
available from state social sendee agencies, and programs make 
little provision for reducing the fees of low-income families through 
scholarships or the use of sliding fee scales. Federal and state tax 
credits for a portion of child care costs are not very helpful to low- 
income families because they are limited to a parent's tax liability. 
These funding patterns are leading to the development of a school- 
age child care system that is stratified by family income. 
Participation is limited to the families most in need, who qualify for 
government subsidies and those at the upper end of the income 
scale who can afford the fees. Tne development of a school-age 
child care system that is accessible to all families depends on the 
availability of additional support for the tuition costs of families 
ineligible for government support who nevertheless want to use 
before- and after-school care but cannot pay the whole cost. 

Public school-based before- and after-school programs (including 
programs sponsored by the public schools and by another 
organization in the community), although growing, represent only 
one-quarter of the programs and one-third of enrolled children 
overall. Programs sponsored by private nonprofit schools represent 
only an additional 10 percent. Ebcploring the relationship between 
the schools and child care for school-age children has given us the 
opportunity to examine the ways in which schools are expanding 
their services into areas not typically understood as their province. 
Schools that begin to offer child care for school-age children 
recognize the value of being "open" systems, of modifying and 
expanding their institutional boundaries to incorporate new services 
for children and families. Locating a program in a school often 
solves transportation problems, since the students are already there. 
In addition, because costs related to rental of space are minimized, 
funds can be used for staff costs, equipment and materials, or 
reducing the fee burden on lower-income families. 

We see a danger in the schools extending their role into the after 
school time of the child that has traditionally involved activities in 
the home, neighborhood, and community. As the schools move 
into the provision of before- and after-school care, will program 
planners emphasize academic learning, when many parents and 
children may instead desire safe and reliable child care with 
informal learning in an enriching environment that emphasizes 
social and emotional giowth? If academic work and remedial 
assistance is to be one function of a before- and after-school 
program, will such programs be available only to children whose 
parents can afford the fees or children whose families qualify for 
government subsidies? Given legisladon mandating the public 
schools to provide a free and appropriate education to children 
with disabilities, how will before- and after-school care be extended 
to this traditionally underserved group? 
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ORDERING INFORMATION 



The full report, Notional Study of Before- and After-School Programs, may be obtained from: 



Barbara Murphy 
U.S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Room 3127 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 401-0590 



RELATED REPORTS: 

To obtain^ Profile of Child Care Settings: Early Education and Care in 1990, contact: 



Barbara Muiphy 
U.S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Room 3127 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 401-0590 



The National Child Care Survey 1990 may be ordered from: 



University Press of America 
4720-A Boston Way 
Lanham, MD 20706 
(301) 459-3366 



The Demand and Supply of Child Care in 1990: Joint Finding from The National Child Care 
Survey 1990 and The Profile of Child Care Settings may be ordered from: 



National Association for the Education of Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20009-5786 
(800) 424-2460 
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